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PREFACE 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  during  the  first  three  months  of  1946  as 
official  interpreter  for  the  interrogations  of  General  Tojo  Hideki  by  the 
International  Prosecution  Section,  GHQ,  SCAP.  At  these  interrogations 
General  Tojo  was  encouraged  to  explain  the  actual  prewar  situation 
within  the  Japanese  government,  and  the  processes  by  which  foreign 
policy  decisions  had  been  made.  Thereafter,  during  a  two-year  period 
of  service  with  the  International  Prosecution  Section,  the  concept 
which  had  first  been  suggested  by  General  Tojo  gradually  crystallized 
in  my  mind:  the  concept  of  a  whole  series  of  institutional  improvisa- 
tions being  set  up,  over  the  years,  to  deal  with  the  central  constitutional 
defect  of  a  double-headed  government  in  which  civil  and  military  power 
contended  for  supremacy  in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 

Though  my  original  purpose  was  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
civil-military  coordinating  machinery  which  was  evolved,  further  study 
led  to  the  conviction  that  the  structure  and  functioning  of  this 
machinery,  though  interesting  in  itself,  was  of  far  less  significance  than 
the  aims,  motivations,  and  methods  of  the  military  officers  who  created 
it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  and  exercising  political  power  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  Hence,  though  this  monograph  provides  a  documenta- 
tion of  the  civil-military  rivalry  of  the  'thirties,  and  a  description  of  the 
coordinating  machinery  set  up  during  that  period,  the  most  satisfying 
aspect  of  it  has  been  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  motives  of  key 
officials — both  civilian  and  military — and  the  manner  in  which  they 
reacted  under  stress. 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  international 
diplomatic  alignments,  and  Japanese  militarism  appears  now  to  be  less 
feared  by  American  policy-makers  than  by  many  informed  Japanese 
civilians.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  the  value  of  this  study  of  Japanese 
civil-military  relations  during  fifteen  years  of  prolonged  crisis  will  be 
more  than  temporary,  and  that  it  will  stimulate  others  to  investigate  in 
more  general  terms  the  recurring  and  as  yet  unsolved  problem  of 
military  participation  in  government. 

In  chapters  i  and  ii  the  background  of  Japanese  society  is  surveyed. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  flaws  in  the  Meiji  Constitution 
which  permitted,  and  in  part  caused,  the  emergence  of  dual  govern- 
ment. Chapter  iii  considers  the  means  which  the  constitution  provided 
for  the  coordination  of  civil  and  military  power,  and  describes  the 
extraconstitutional  bodies  which  had  been  evolved  for  this  purpose 
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before  1930.  Chapter  iv  discusses  the  practical  effect  of  the  various  up- 
risings of  the  early  'thirties  on  the  functioning  of  foreign  policy. 
Chapters  v-vii  analyze  the  operation  of  the  coordinating  mechanisms 
which  flourished  from  1930  to  1945  as  instruments  of  de  facto  military 
control  of  foreign  policy.  Chapter  viii  is  a  statement  of  general  con- 
clusions. 

For  the  introductory  chapters,  in  addition  to  the  sources  specifically 
noted,  and  my  own  firsthand  observations,  I  have  drawn  freely  on 
standard  works  such  as  those  of  James  Murdoch,  E.  Herbert  Norman, 
Chitoshi  Yanaga,  and  Ruth  Benedict.  I  have  consulted  also  the  volumes 
of  Dr.  Nobutaka  Ike  and  Professor  Robert  Scalapino  on  the  function- 
ing of  prewar  Japanese  democracy,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  had  indirect 
access  to  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  leading  contemporary  Japanese 
thinkers  in  sociology  and  politics,  particularly  Professor  Maruyama 
Saneo  and  Professor  Kawashima  Takeyoshi  of  Tokyo  University.  For 
the  general  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the 
powers  of  social  classes  and  the  theories  used  to  justify  them,  and  on  the 
importance  of  sentiment  as  opposed  to  reason  in  social  and  political 
affairs,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  theories  of  Vilfredo  Pareto.  To 
all  these  persons  indebtedness  is  freely  acknowledged. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  valuable  bibliographic 
assistance  to  Mrs.  Denzel  Carr,  former  curator  of  the  Japanese  collec- 
tion of  the  East  Asiatic  Library  of  the  University  of  California;  to  Mr. 
Fukushima  Masao,  branch  librarian  of  the  Japanese  National  Diet 
Library;  and  through  them  to  Professor  Oka  Yoshitake  and  Professor 
Hayashi  Shigera  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  of  Tokyo 
University. 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Nobutaka  Ike  and  the  staff  of  the  Hoover  Library 
at  Stanford  University,  to  Mr.  Charles  Sheldon,  and  to  Miss  Betty 
Togasaki  for  help  in  regard  to  translation  and  other  courtesies ;  to  Mrs. 
Hildegarde  Millar,  of  the  University  of  California  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  Library,  and  to  Miss  Isabel  Jackson  and  Miss  Elinor 
Alexander  of  the  University  of  California  Library  Document  Division, 
for  many  courtesies;  and  to  my  wife  for  assistance  in  typing  and  proof- 
reading. To  Miss  Genevieve  Rogers  of  the  University  of  California 
Press,  who  labored  long  over  an  unwieldy  manuscript,  I  owe  an  immense 
debt. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  Professors  Robert  Scalapino,  Delmer  Brown, 
and  Leslie  Lipson  of  the  University  of  California,  all  of  whom  read  the 
original  manuscript,  for  their  thoughtful  and  helpful  comments.  For 
errors  I  accept  responsibility.  ^       ^ 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT 

The  fifteen-year  struggle  between  civil  and  military  elements  within 
the  Japanese  government  for  the  control  of  the  nation's  foreign  policy 
was  as  fateful  for  the  world  as  for  the  Japanese  people:  the  beginning 
of  the  period  was  marked  by  the  Manchurian  invasion — an  event  which 
led  to  the  breakdown  of  the  League  of  Nations  and,  by  a  series  of  tragic, 
related  events,  to  the  outbreak  and  carnage  of  World  War  II. 

At  no  point  did  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  Japanese  government 
sweep  away,  at  a  single  stroke,  the  old  forms.  But  in  the  wake  of  various 
uprisings  and  disturbances,  assassinations  or  attempted  assassinations, 
small  compromises  were  made — a  little  concession  to  threat  here,  a  little 
more  "appearance  of  being  reasonable"  there.  By  the  accumulation  of 
such  slight  changes  the  Japanese  Military  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
substance  of  effective  power  long  before  they  obtained  it  formally  in  the 
autumn  of  1941. 

The  process  by  which  the  Military  came  to  challenge,  then  to  rival, 
then  to  dominate  the  civil  government  in  the  formation  of  foreign 
policy  can  now  be  described  in  considerable  detail,  thanks  to  the 
abundant  documentary  and  testimonial  evidence  adduced  in  the  course 
of  the  Tokyo  War  Crimes  Trials. 

The  following  pages  set  the  stage  for  an  understanding  of  the 
political  situation  in  1930  by  exploring  the  historic  and  traditional 
factors  which  molded  the  thinking  of  the  Japanese  people  (including 
their  leaders),  and  by  delineating  the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  and 
military  components  of  government  under  the  Meiji  Constitution.  The 
structural  flaws  in  that  instrument  allowed  the  civil-military  contest 
for  supremacy  to  take  root,  flourish,  and  eventually  bear  its  fatal  harvest 
of  chaos  and  defeat. 

A  textual  study  of  the  Meiji  Constitution  alone  would  not  reveal 
what  went  wrong,  for  the  written  words  of  a  formal  document  are 
always  blurred  around  the  edges  by  permissible  practice.  And  in  cases 
of  disputed  authority,  in  the  absence  of  an  independent  delimiting 
organ,  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  weaker  agency  tends  to  be  narrowed 
and  the  sphere  of  the  stronger  to  grow.  This  is  what  happened  in 
Japan.  The  struggle  for  control  of  foreign  policy  began  in  the  blurred 
areas  of  the  Meiji  Constitution.  But  by  degrees  the  problem  became  a 
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political  rather  than  a  legal  one.  Hence  we  must  examine  not  only  the 
formal  legal  powers  of  the  agencies  concerned  with  foreign  policy  but 
also  the  broad  social  and  political  powers  enjoyed  by  each  contestant. 
Although  military  dominance  had  been  the  major  political  tradition 
in  Japan  since  about  a.d.  1200,  Western  forms  of  government  had  been 
superimposed  upon  the  older  cultural  pattern  during  the  Restoration 
of  1867 ;  by  1930  the  civil  authorities  appeared  to  be  in  control  of 
affairs  of  state,  including  foreign  affairs.  Yet,  beneath  the  surface,  the 
older  pattern  of  thought  and  feeling  persisted. 

Confucian  Values  in  Japan 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  foreign  policy  formation  was  the 
hierarchical  nature  of  Japanese  society,  a  cultural  trait  deriving  from 
Confucianism.  Every  person  from  birth  to  death  lived  in  a  world  of 
ohligation  with  respect  to  "superiors,"  that  is,  parents,  elders,  bene- 
factors, and  those  in  authority  (especially  the  Sovereign)  ;  and  in  a 
world  of  power  with  respect  to  "inferiors,"  that  is,  children,  juniors, 
beneficiaries,  subordinates.  Confucian  mores,  with  several  distinctive 
non-Chinese  modifications,  dominated  the  Japanese  social  pattern. 

In  China  the  family  obligation  had  always  been  primary,  with  duty 
to  father  ranking  above  duty  to  sovereign.  In  Japan,  however,  during 
the  long  feudal  centuries  the  military  rulers  had  succeeded  in  implant- 
ing the  opposite  theory  in  the  Japanese  mind:  that  loyalty  to  feudal 
superiors  took  precedence,  morally,  over  family  loyalties.  This  was 
perhaps  the  chief  Japanese  modification  of  Confucianism.  Another 
modification,  also  politically  motivated,  was  the  near-suppression  of  the 
teaching  of  Confucius'  disciple  Meneius  that  a  misgoverned  people  has 
the  right  and  duty  to  revolt. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  dominance  in  Japan  of  the  Confucian  ideal 
of  hierarchy,  all  relationships  have  had  a  tendency  to  take  on  a  familial 
pattern,  loyalty  and  dependence  being  offered  in  return  for  beneficence 
and  protection.  This  principle  was  "discovered"  by  the  American  press 
in  Japan,  a  year  or  two  after  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the  revelation  of 
oyahun-kohiin  (parent-child)  relationships  in  the  contracting  and  other 
businesses  operating  openly  in  the  black  market.  But  the  phenomenon 
was  not  new;  it  had  simply  taken  on  a  gangsterlike  form.  The  same 
sentiment  of  loyalty  underlies  the  illuminating  quotation  recorded  by 
Hugh  Byas:  "The  essence  of  the  Japanese  spirit  is  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  to  find  a  person  worthy  to  be  served  with  unremitting 
devotion."^ 


'■  For  notes  to  chap,  i  see  pp.  223-225, 
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The  political  results  of  the  system  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
"a  government  of  men  and  not  of  laws."  In  political  theory  a  govern- 
ment of  men  is  sometimes  considered  preferable  (because  of  its  flexi- 
bility) to  a  government  of  laws,  but  only  if  good  men  can  be  found  to 
operate  it.  In  China,  under  the  classic  competitive  examination  system, 
an  effort  had  been  made  to  select  good  men  for  government  posts.  In 
Japan  in  1930  the  middle  ranks  of  the  civil  service  were  competitive, 
but  at  the  highest  levels  persons  were  often  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
birth  and  social  connections.  Such  men  tended  to  be  aloof,  rank- 
conscious,  jealous  to  prevent  any  threatened  loss  of  personal  prestige, 
but  timorous  and  compromising  in  the  face  of  emergencies  involving 
fundamental  principles  of  authority  or  responsibility.  Such  are  the 
weaknesses  of  "a  government  of  men." 

A  Japanese,  writing  in  1910,  remarks,  "it  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of 
the  political  history  of  Japan  that  the  Japanese  mind  seems  to  have 
cared  more  for  official  titles,  emblems,  and  honours  than  for  actual 
power  and  material  realities.""  The  observation  is  correct;  anyone  liv- 
ing in  the  Orient  soon  becomes  conscious  of  the  importance  of  "face,"  or 
personal  dignity  (memhoku).  But  the  explanation  lies  not  in  the 
Japanese  mind  but  in  the  Confucian  system  which  tends  to  equate  age 
and  digiiity  with  nominal  authority:  a  venerable  figure  must  be  and 
usually  is  appointed  nominal  head,  even  though,  as  a  consequence,  real 
control  flows  elsewhere.^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  real  power  in  Japan  frequently  did  flow  else- 
where. The  disproportionate  degree  of  formal  deference  to  socially 
important  persons  who  occupied  places  high  on  the  Confucian  ladder 
had  much  to  do  with  fostering  gekokujo,  "government  by  figurehead," 
or  "government  from  below,"  operated  by  men  who  had  minor  degrees 
of  formal  status  or  legal  power. 

The  Emperor's  Social  and  Religious  Role 

Chinese  Confucianism  had  been  modified  centuries  earlier,  in  Japan, 
by  a  new  emphasis  on  the  subject-sovereign  relationship:  duty  to  one's 
lord  had  come  to  be  stressed  to  a  degree  unknown  in  China.  The  objects 
of  this  carefully  cultivated  sense  of  duty  were  the  numerous  feudal 
chieftains  operating  as  direct  or  indirect  feudatories  of  the  successive 
shoguns,  or  mayors-of-palace,  who  held  the  reins  of  real  power.  The 
Emperor,  as  high  priest  of  the  Shinto  cult,  had  played  a  formal  role 
(not  unlike  that  of  the  medieval  popes  in  Europe)  as  a  legitimizer  of 
political  power,  but  had  wielded  no  actual  political  control.  With  the 
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Restoration  and  the  unseating  of  the  Tokugawa  family  from  the 
shogunate,  however,  the  fiction  of  Imperial  supremacy  was  unmistaka- 
bly affirmed.  The  Imperial  rescript  of  1882  addressed  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  proclaimed:  ". .  .  all  military  power  is  now  in  Our  own  hands. 
Various  details  of  administration  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Our 
subjects  under  certain  circumstances,  but  general  control  shall  in  no 
case  be  left  to  any  subject  but  shall  be  kept  forever  in  Our  own 
hands. .  .  .  We  are,  be  it  known  to  all  of  you,  your  Generalissimo  .  .  .'" 

Despite  this  theoretically  absolute  power,  however,  the  Emperor  was 
himself  a  creature  of  the  hierarchical  system.  The  office  rather  than  the 
man  was  venerated,  though  vast  outward  deference  was  paid  to  both. 
A.t  the  same  time,  in  the  'thirties  the  ceremonial  of  the  Imperial  system 
was  regarded  by  some  of  the  Emperor's  less-inhibited  subjects  with 
the  cynical  realism  said  to  characterize  practical  politicians  operating 
in  smoke-filled  rooms.  A  remark  of  the  Emperor's,  made  in  1936,  reveals 
his  attitude  toward  his  own  allegedly  absolute  position,  and  something, 
too,  of  the  continuing  strength  of  Confucian  values.  Baron  Harada 
records  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  speak  to  Prince  Konoye,  appar- 
ently to  give  him  some  advice,  but  was  hesitant  to  do  so  directly.  Re- 
marked the  Emperor,  "After  all,  he  is  older  than  I,  so  I  cannot  very 
well  order  him  specifically:  'do  this'  or  'do  that.'  "  He  suggested  that, 
since  Konoye  had  given  up  golf  and  hence  could  not  meet  him  on  the 
golf  links,  perhaps  Konoye  would  look  in  at  his  laboratory  some  time. 
He  would  think  of  a  good  way  to  speak  to  him.^ 

But  though  the  Emperor  had  this  personal  sense  of  deference  toward 
his  "superiors"  in  the  Confucian  sense,  the  common  people  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  occupied  the  summit  of  the  religious, 
social,  and  political  hierarchy.  And  the  very  fact  that  he,  as  an  "ab- 
solute" monarch,  occupied  the  top  post  in  the  formal  system  made  him 
potentially  the  supreme  puppet  in  the  land. 

Ruth  Benedict  in  her  excellent  book  discusses  the  age-old  tradition  of 
Japanese  rule  whereby  the  Emperor  filled  his  "proper  station"  even 
when  he  was,  as  described  by  a  Western  missionary,  "a  sort  of  state 
prisoner  to  the  captain-general."  She  continues:  "The  truth  is  that 
Japan's  conception  of  her  Emperor  is  one  that  is  found  over  and  over 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  is  the  Sacred  Chief  who  may  or 
may  not  take  part  in  administration.  In  some  Pacific  islands  he  did  and 
in  some  he  delegated  his  authority.  But  always  his  person  was  sacred."" 
The  sacred  or  ceremonial  character  of  the  Emperor's  function  is  con- 
firmed by  other  sources,  though  there  has  been  disagreement  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  personal  participation  in  matters  of  state.^ 
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The  intense  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  which  bound  the  Japanese  people 
into  a  nation  was  in  essence  a  religious  sentiment,  which  can,  under 
some  circumstances,  be  coupled  with  militarism.  The  Crusades  and 
Cromwell's  New  Model  Army  are  familiar  Western  examples.  Lafcadio 
Hearn  quotes  with  approval  the  following:  "Militant  societies  must 
have  a  patriotism  which  regards  the  triumph  of  their  society  as  the 
supreme  end  of  action;  they  must  possess  the  loyalty  whence  flows 
obedience  to  authority, — and,  that  they  may  be  more  obedient,  they 
must  have  abundant  faith. "^  He  adds  that  the  history  of  the  Japanese 
people  "strongly  exemplifies  these  truths."  Never  elsewhere,  he  affirms, 
has  loyalty  assumed  more  impressive  and  extraordinary  forms,  or 
obedience  been  nourished  by  a  more  abundant  faith — "that  faith  de- 
rived from  the  cult  of  the  ancestors." 

In  the  Tokugawa  era  the  traditional  Japanese  emphasis  on  loyalty 
to  feudal  lord  had  been  modified  enough  to  permit  the  idea  of  ultimate 
Imperial  supremacy.  At  the  same  time  there  grew  up  an  incipient  litera- 
ture and  ideology  of  nationalism.  Finally,  with  the  nineteenth-century 
Restoration,  the  transfer  of  the  object  of  loyalty  was  achieved.*  The 
leaders  of  the  Restoration  movement  deliberately  fostered  a  religious 
mythology  to  surround  the  Throne  "in  order  to  achieve  a  fusion  of 
political  and  theocratic  ideas  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,"'" 

The  Results  of  Indoctrination 

The  strong  personal  loyalty  to  the  Emperor,  though  it  helped  enor- 
mously to  unify  the  nation  behind  whatever  policies  were  agreed  upon, 
had  a  fatal  corollary:  the  ruling  classes  were  not  willing  to  allow  the 
sentiment  merely  to  exist ;  they  felt  it  necessary  to  strengthen  it  con- 
stantly, both  by  systematic  indoctrination  and  by  fierce  repression  of 
dissent.  Unanimity  was  attained  by  forgoing  the  benefits  which  would 
have  flowed  from  a  more  democratic  system.  Popular  education  was 
neglected.  The  result  was  a  general  ignorance  of  political  matters  and 
a  lack  of  initiative  and  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  public 
affairs.  In  the  'thirties,  Prince  Saionji,  the  aged  adviser  to  the  Throne, 
often  lamented  not  only  the  state  of  the  public  press  but  also  the  lack  of 
basic  popular  education ;  the  latter  he  considered  the  root  cause  of  the 
poor  functioning  of  liberal  democratic  government  in  Japan."^ 

But  popular  education  was  not  the  only  field  which  was  forced  to  lie 
fallow.  Even  at  the  university  level,  political  analysis  was  considered 
dangerous.  Maruyama  Saneo,  writing  after  the  war  on  the  state  of 
political  science  in  Japan,  quotes  the  following  as  typical  of  postwar 
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comments  heard  on  all  sides:  "In  Japan  the  branch  of  learning  known 
as  political  science  has  been  most  inactive,"  or  again,  "Is  there  anyone 
in  Japan  that  can  be  called  a  political  scientist?'"^ 

The  forced  social  and  political  indoctrination  left  its  influence  both 
on  individual  character  and  on  the  political  pattern  of  Japanese  society. 
On  the  personal  level,  respect  for  personality  was  dwarfed.  Acts  were 
judged  by  their  conformity  to  external  norms,  not  in  terms  of  motivation 
or  conscience ;  and  the  development  of  a  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility was  retarded.  On  the  political  level,  as  Nobutaka  Ike  has  pointed 
out,  the  elements  of  the  Japanese  social  myth — political  obedience  as- 
similated to  the  concept  of  filial  piety,  the  basic  concept  of  hierarchy,  the 
position  of  the  Emperor — were  by  their  very  nature  undemocratic." 
In  this  study  I  propose  to  go  one  step  farther  and  show  the  ultimate 
political  weakness  of  the  system,  that  is,  its  tendency  to  get  out  of  hand 
and  run  amuck. 

Lacking  a  tradition  of  personal  responsibility,  the  average  Japanese 
was  blindly  obedient  to  persons  in  authority.  Groups  and  factions 
crystallized  about  centers  of  power  and  tended  to  close  ranks  in  the 
face  of  external  criticism."  The  tendency  of  political  or  bureaucratic 
followers  to  look  upward  to  authority  and  outward  for  group  approval 
was  paralleled  by  the  tendency  of  their  leaders  to  make  decisions  not  on 
the  basis  of  law  or  principle — or  even  mature  wisdom — but  on  the 
political  basis  of  the  approval  of  subordinates.  The  Confucian  relation- 
ship between  superior  and  inferior  was  a  two-way  obligation:  though 
the  inferior — that  is,  the  follower — had  the  duty  of  respect  and  obedi- 
ence, the  superior  had  the  corresponding  duty  of  benevolence,  a  virtue 
which  could  easily  be  corrupted  into  acting  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
displease  one's  subordinates.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  principle 
of  personal  responsibility  disappears. 

Robert  A.  Scalapino  has  analyzed  the  operation  of  diffused  group 
responsibility  in  Japanese  party  politics  during  the  Meiji  era.  Even 
leaders  of  the  stature  of  Okuma  and  Itagaki 

cushioned  individual  responsibility  and  dynamic  popular  leadership  with  the  ano- 
nymity of  group  decisions  and  a  solicitude  for  the  feelings  of  subordinates  . . . 
which  blurred  the  lines  between  their  own  and  others'  convictions,  reflecting  the  tra- 
ditional concept  of  the  superior's  role.  These  were,  of  course,  the  time-honored  safe- 
guards for  a  paternal  absolutism  which  had  no  legal  limits.  Among  party  subordi- 
nates personal  responsibility  was  obfuscated  by  the  fact  that . . .  the  individual 
operated  within  a  group,  bound  by  its  "collective  mind,"  which  in  turn  was  gov- 
erned by  loyalty  to  the  leadership,  familial-type  ties,  and  the  deep  obligations 
thereby  accruing.^^ 
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Such  principles  of  political  behavior  came  to  permeate  the  Japanese 
Army  also,  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  the  Navy;  in  these  fields  the 
danger  to  the  national  welfare  was  potentially  far  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been  within  the  political  parties. 

The  Emperor's  Constitutional  Role 

Article  I  of  the  Meiji  Constitution  provides  that  "The  Empire  of  Japan 
shall  be  ruled  over  and  governed  by  a  line  of  Emperors  unbroken  for 
ages  eternal.'""  Article  III  proclaims  that  "The  Emperor  is  sacred  and 
inviolable,"  and  x\rticle  IV  introduces  one  of  the  key  problems  of 
Japanese  government  under  the  Meiji  Constitution  by  declaring 
enigmatically:  "The  Emperor  is  the.  head  of  the  Empire,  combining  in 
himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercising  them  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution."  Article  V  provides  that  "The  Emperor 
exercises  the  legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet," 
Article  XXXVII  specifies  that  "Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,"  while  Article  LV  enacts  that  "The  respective  Ministers 
of  State  shall  give  their  advice  to  the  Emperor  and  be  responsible  for  it. 
All  laws.  Imperial  ordinances,  and  Imperial  rescripts  of  whatever  kind 
relating  to  aifairs  of  state  require  the  countersignature  of  a  Minister 
of  State." 

From  these  quotations  emerges  the  concept  of  a  monarch  who  is 
sacred,  who  is  absolute,  but  who  pleases  to  act  "according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  [the]  Constitution,"  and  to  require  that  all  laws  shall  have  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet  and  all  state  acts  bear  the  signature  of  a 
minister  of  state.  The  latter  is  thereby  presumably  rendered  respon- 
sible, though  it  is  not  clear  to  whom. 

In  regard  to  the  Emperor's  position  under  the  Meiji  Constitution, 
there  have  been  two  major  schools  of  opinion.  The  conservative  school, 
founded  by  Hozumi  Yatsuka,  has  held  that  the  Emperor  is  an  absolute 
ruler  wielding  the  powers  of  government  without  cheek.  Prince  Ito's 
position  was  similar.  The  theory  is  based  on  Articles  I  and  III  of  the 
constitution  and  on  the  manner  of  its  promulgation — as  an  act  of 
Imperial  grace.  According  to  the  liberal  school,  led  by  Minobe  Tatsu- 
kichi,  the  Emperor  is  the  supreme  organ  of  the  state  but  not  its  absolute 
master.  This  school  has  pointed  to  Article  LV,  which  provides  for 
ministerial  responsibility  and  for  countersignatures  of  ministers  of 
state  for  all  laws.  Imperial  ordinances,  and  Imperial  rescripts  relating 
to  affairs  of  state. 

These,  however,  are  constitutional  theories.  "What  went  on  in  prac- 
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tice  ?  Before  the  Pacific  War  few  people  knew,  and  those  who  knew  kept 
their  own  counsel.  A  recent  Japanese  author,  after  observing  that  the 
extent  of  the  Emperor's  personal  rule  during  the  early  Meiji  period 
will  not  be  known  until  the  secret  conversations  and  secret  records  are 
published,  quotes  from  descriptions  by  To  jo  and  Konoye  of  the  Em- 
peror's activities  in  the  immediate  prewar  period  to  show  that  we  now 
have  a  general  idea  of  the  system  during  this  latter  time.'"  This  is  true. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  easy  to  summarize  the  Emperor's  constitutional 
role  even  for  the  immediate  prewar  period,  or  to  disentangle  it  from 
political  factors.  It  would  appear  that  in  1930,  though  the  Emperor 
theoretically  retained,  and  in  an  emergency  could  occasionally  wield, 
absolute  powers,  and  though  he  maintained  an  intelligent  interest  in 
government  affairs,  his  office  was  so  hedged  about  with  advisers  and 
required  the  performance  of  so  many  routine  functions  that  his  in- 
fluence on  policy  was  limited."  Though  the  possibility  always  existed 
that  the  Emperor  might  assume  greater  powers  in  an  emergency,  and 
though  his  position  can  be  described  as  one  of  latent  absolutism,  no 
authoritative  voice  or  body  could  have  said,  in  1930,  exactly  what  the 
Emperor's  position  was  in  relation  to  the  major  functions  and  problems 
of  government.  The  ambiguity  which  surrounded  the  key  figure  in  the 
political  system  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  major  weakness  in  the  Meiji 
Constitution."" 

The  operation  of  the  system  varied,  of  course,  with  the  Emperor's 
character  and  aims,  and  with  those  of  the  government  and  the  Em- 
peror's personal  advisers.  These  advisers  operated  outside  the  frame- 
work of  the  Meiji  Constitution.^"  And  because  the  Emperor  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  proclaimed  to  be  divine,  and  his  every  act  sacrosanct,  and 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  constrained  to  function  according  to  unwritten 
procedures  which  were  never  subject  to  popular  criticism — and  rarely 
even  to  discreet  scholarly  analysis — it  was  a  fairly  simple  matter  to 
quietly  introduce  innovations  involving  the  Emperor's  function  in  the 
governing  process.  Thus  constitutional  changes  could  be  brought  about 
without  any  change  in  the  formal  wording  of  the  Meiji  Constitution. 
During  the  period  1930-1945  such  innovations  crept  into  the  pattern 
of  the  Court,  reflecting,  in  turn,  the  waning  influence  of  certain  forces 
and  the  increasing  influence  of  others. 

Regarding  the  Emperor's  specifically  civil  functions  under  the  con- 
stitution, up  to  and  after  1930  he  exercised  care  in  the  sanctioning  of 
appointments  made  in  his  name.^  Even  as  late  as  1937  the  Emperor 
occasionally  declined  to  follow  advice  in  this  matter." 
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Another  customary  activity  of  the  Emperor  was  to  hear  reports  by 
the  cabinet  ministers.  However,  this  function  was  haphazardly  carried 
out.  Reports  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  only  by  the  more  important 
ministers,  and  then  only  when  there  was  something  substantial  to 
report.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  set  rule.  Repeatedly,  in  the 
late  'thirties,  the  premier,  the  foreign  minister,  and  the  finance  minister 
had  to  be  indirectly  approached  and  told  that  the  Emperor  was 
"anxiously  awaiting"  a  personal  report  on  some  matter  that  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  press.  Perhaps  the  newly  appointed  ministers 
were  diffident  about  seeking  Imperial  audiences,  but  in  any  event  the 
machinery  for  keeping  the  Emperor  officially  abreast  of  current  prob- 
lems was  inadequate."' 

According  to  Tojo,  the  Emperor  was  advised  of  cabinet  decisions  by 
a  personal  report  to  the  Throne  (hokoku)  by  the  prime  minister  or  the 
minister  concerned,  or  by  a  routine  request  for  sanction  (kyoka).  In 
the  latter  case  the  proposal  or  bill  was  left  with  the  grand  chamberlain, 
who  would  then  take  it  up  with  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  usually 
consulted  the  lord  privy  seal  before  acting."* 

The  Emperor  had  to  sanction  formally  all  laws  and  Imperial  and 
other  ordinances  (Articles  VI,  VIII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  Meiji  Constitu- 
tion). Could  the  Emperor  in  practice  refuse  to  sanction  the  legal  acts 
of  the  government?  The  answer  from  a  variety  of  sources  is  that  he 
could  not  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  that  he  did  not.  One  of  the 
most  explicit  passages  in  the  transcript  of  the  Tokyo  War  Crimes  Trials 
on  this  point  is  the  following  excerpt  from  the  cross-examination  of 
Kido  Koichi: 

A.  But  the  Imperial  power  is  restricted  in  the  sense  that .  . .  the  Emperor  ad- 
ministers the  affairs  of  the  government  with  the  assistance  and  on  the  advice  of 
the  Ministers  of  State. 

Q.  But  in  any  event,  the  act  or  the  law .  .  .  cannot  become  effective  without  hia 
consent  if  he  decides  not  to  give  his  consent,  is  that  true?  ...  I  am  asking  [about]  .  . . 
his  actual  power  and  not  his  formal  power  under  the  constitution. 

A.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  .  .  .  will  of  the  state  becomes  complete  only  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Ministers  of  State. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  Imperial  sanction.  However,  as  far  as  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  is  concerned,  he  may  give  words  of  advice  and  caution  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  once  the  government  has  decided  on  a  certain  policy,  it  has  been  the 
consistent  attitude  of  the  Emperors  since  the  Meiji  Era  not  to  veto  any  such 
measure.  This  is  the  custom  which  has  developed  after  the  actual  operation  and 
effectuation  of  the  constitution  throughout  the  period  of  Japan's  constitutional 
history.^ 
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Standing  alone,  this  passage  might  be  taken  as  self-serving,  for  Kido 
had  occupied  the  position  of  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal — actually 
that  of  de  facto  political  adviser  to  the  Emperor — in  the  immediate 
prewar  period,  and  was  now  being  charged  with  criminal  responsibility 
for  some  of  his  own  advice.  But  the  passage  was  not  challenged,  and  it 
does  not  stand  alone.  Shimomura  Hiroshi  (pen  name  Kainan),  a 
reliable  chronicler  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Japanese  surrender  in 
1945,  reports  that  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  surrender  Admiral 
Suzuki  Kantaro  commented  as  follows  on  the  Japanese  constitutional 
system:  "Really  the  Japanese  national  structure  [kokutai]  is  not  under- 
stood fully.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Emperor  is  divine  and  all  the 
responsibility  is  placed  on  those  who  advise  him.  If  those  who  hold 
these  various  responsibilities  proceed  according  to  law,  the  Emperor's 
approval  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  there  are  not  many 
examples  of  personal  Imperial  decisions."^  Admiral  Suzuki  should 
have  known,  for  in  addition  to  holding  other  posts,  such  as  Navy  chief 
of  staff  and  premier,  he  had  for  many  years  been  grand  chamberlain 
to  the  Emperor. 

Finally  we  have  the  appraisal  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey  (USSBS),  which  was  based  on  the  extensive  interrogation  of 
numerous  high  Japanese  government  officials.  The  gist  is  identical: 
"Japan's  governmental  structure  was  such  that  in  practice  the  Em- 
peror merely  approved  the  decisions  of  his  advisers."^ 

In  contrast  to  the  position  taken  with  respect  to  governmental  deci- 
sions presented  for  official  sanction,  the  Emperor  frowned  upon  advice 
from  nonofficial  circles  or  that  which  came  to  him  in  an  unconstitutional 

manner.^ 

The  Diet 

Under  the  Meiji  Constitution  the  powers  granted  to  the  Diet  were 
severely  limited  in  scope.  The  intent  was  to  provide  for  the  "almost 
complete  independence  of  the  executive  and  administrative  branches 
of  the  government  from  effective  legislative  control."^ 

Though  the  Diet  met  every  year  for  three  months  and  could  hold 
additional  emergency  sessions,  and  though  Article  XXXVII  stated 
that  every  law  required  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  three  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  combined  to  hobble  it.  The  first  of  these, 
embodied  in  Articles  VIII  and  LXX,  concerned  the  power  of  bodies  out- 
side the  Diet  to  issue  ordinances.  Article  VIII  provided  as  follows: 
"The  Emperor,  in  consequence  of  an  urgent  necessity  to  maintain  public 
safety  or  to  avert  public  calamities,  issues,  when  the  Imperial  Diet  is 
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not  sitting,  Imperial  ordinances  in  the  place  of  law."  Article  LXX, 
which  was  somewhat  similar,  stated:  "When  the  Imperial  Diet  cannot 
be  convoked,  owing  to  the  external  or  internal  conditions  of  the  country, 
in  case  of  urgent  need  for  the  maintenance  of  public  safety,  the  govern- 
ment may  take  all  necessary  financial  measures,  by  means  of  an  Im- 
perial ordinance."  In  both  these  emergency  situations  the  subsequent 
approval  of  the  Diet  was  required,  but  failure  to  approve  had  no 
retroactive  force.^ 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  constitution  which  checked  the  power 
of  the  Diet  was  Article  LXXI:  "When  the  Imperial  Diet  has  not  voted 
on  the  budget,  or  when  the  budget  has  not  been  brought  into  actual 
existence  [i.e.,  when  it  has  been  rejected  by  one  or  both  houses]  the 
government  shall  carry  out  the  budget  of  the  preceding  year." 

The  third  restrictive  feature  was  that  the  sole  power  to  initiate 
amendments  to  the  constitution  was  placed  in  the  Emperor's  hands 
(Preamble,  and  Article  LXXIII). 

The  Cabinet 

While  the  elected  Diet  had  limited  powers  under  the  constitution,  those 
of  appointed  executive  and  administrative  officials  were  extensive.  The 
underlying  principle  of  the  new  constitution  was  that  the  powers  of  the 
permanent  bureaucracy  should  flourish  in  comparison  with  the  powers 
of  officials  directly  responsible  to  the  electorate.  The  fact  that  bureau- 
cratic factions  developed  within  the  several  ministries  did  not  impair 
the  principle  itself. 

A  ten-member  cabinet  (w'th  portfolios  for  Premier,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Home  Affairs,  Finance,  Army,  Navy,  Justice,  Education,  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  and  Communications)  had  been  set  up  four  years  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Meiji  Constitution — apparently  in  order  to 
give  the  cabinet  and  the  executive  part  of  the  government  a  head  start 
over  the  elected  Diet. 

When  the  Meiji  Constitution  was  proclaimed,  on  February  11,  1889, 
the  cabinet  system  was  incorporated  into  it  by  means  of  Article  LXXVI, 
which  merely  provided  that  "existing  legal  enactments  such  as  laws, 
ordinances, .  . .  shall  insofar  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  present 
Constitution,  remain  in  force."  Ten  months  later,  however,  a  basic 
ordinance,  the  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Cabinet, 
was  laid  down.^^ 

During  the  Meiji  period  the  Emperor  had  attended  cabinet  meetings, 
but  after  1930  the  Emperor  did  not  attend,  a  fact  which  struck  Konoye 
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when  he  became  premier  in  1937  and  noted  that  the  Emperor  was 
usually  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  were  gen- 
erally of  less  moment/" 

The  powers  of  the  cabinet  ministers  were  directly  referred  to  only  in 
Article  LV  of  the  Constitution:  "The  respective  Ministers  of  State  shall 
give  their  advice  to  the  Emperor  and  be  responsible  for  it.  All  laws, 
Imperial  ordinances,  and  Imperial  rescripts  of  whatever  kind,  relating 
to  affairs  of  state,  require  the  countersignature  of  a  Minister  of  State." 
The  emphasis  of  this  article  is  on  the  individual  responsibility  of  cabinet 
ministers  rather  than  on  their  joint  responsibility.  However,  joint 
cabinet  action  (and  therefore,  presumably,  joint  responsibility)  was 
required  in  certain  areas.  Article  V  of  the  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Cabinet  provided  that  the  following  matters  should 
be  submitted  to  the  whole  cabinet  for  deliberation : 

1.  Drafts  of  laws,  financial  estimates  and  settled  accounts. 

2.  Treaties  with  foreign  countries  aud  international  questions  of  importance. 

4.  Disputes  between  ministries  on  the  limits  of  their  respective  competences  [shosho 

no  aida  shuTcan  Icengen  no  sogi] . 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  important  matters  connected  with  affairs  principally 
in  charge  of  the  several  ministries  and  related  to  the  high  administration,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  Council.'*'' 

The  Imperial  Ordinance  on  General  Rules  of  Organization  for  the 
Several  Ministries,  also,  attempted  to  prevent  overlapping  fields  of 
competence  among  the  cabinet  ministries.  Article  I  provided  that  the 
rules  laid  down  should  apply  to  all  the  ministries,  and  specifically  to 
those  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War,  and  Navy.  Article  II  spelled 
out  the  provisions  of  Article  LV  of  the  Meiji  Constitution  in  the  follow- 
ing language:  "Each  minister  shall  be  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
which  the  principal  competency  belongs  to  him.  . .  .  When  there  are 
affairs  regarding  which  it  is  not  clear  where  the  principal  competency 
belongs,  and  which  concern  two  or  more  ministries,  the  decision  where 
the  principal  competency  belongs  shall  be  reached  by  submitting  the 
said  matters  to  the  Cabinet  Council."** 

The  functions  of  the  chief  ministers  of  state  corresponded  broadly  to 
their  official  titles.  Normally  the  premier  and  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs,  war,  Navy,  finance,  and  home  affairs  ranked  ahead  of  the  others 
in  power  and  influence,  but  there  were  occasional  exceptions. 

Notable  was  the  premier's  power — on  paper,  at  least — to  coordinate. 
For,  according  to  Article  II  of  the  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Cabinet,  "The  Prime  Minister  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministers  of  State,  reports  affairs  of  state  to  the  Sovereign  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  Imperial  instructions,  maintains  the  coordination  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  administration  [gyosei  kakuhu  no  toitsu  o  hoji 
sii] ."  This  provision  alone  gave  the  prime  minister  a  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  cabinet.  But  an  additional  provision.  Article  VII  of  the 
ordinance,  specified:  "Matters  concerning  military  secrets  and  military- 
orders  which  are  reported  to  the  Emperor  shall  be  reported  to  the  Prime 
Minister  by  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  unless 
referred  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  Emperor."  This  meant  that,  in  practice, 
many  military  matters  which  were  referred  to  the  prime  minister  by  the 
service  ministers  were  never  divulged  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabi- 
net at  all.  Usually,  moreover,  by  the  time  they  were  reported  to  the 
prime  minister  they  had  already  been  reported  to  the  Throne,  and 
hence  were  not  subject  to  alteration.  Article  VII,  which  implicitly 
recognized  the  right  of  the  war  minister  and  the  Navy  minister  to 
report  directly  to  the  Throne,  was  the  basis  of  the  so-called  "right  of 
direct  access"  (iaJcu  joso). 

According  to  the  text  of  the  basic  ordinance,  the  war  minister  was  to 
"supervise  the  military  administration  of  the  Army,  lead  and  control 
officers  and  civilians  in  the  military  service,  and  superintend  the  various 
departments  under  his  charge."  The  term  gunsei,  or  military  adminis- 
tration, did  not,  however,  include  the  command  function,  nor  did 
totoku  (lead  and  control)  mean  "command."  In  a  sense  the  war  minister 
had  responsibility  without  power.  He  was  official  spokesman  for  the 
Army,  and  had  routine  supervision  of  its  administration,  but  he  did 
not  control  the  Army.  Planning  and  operations  were  independent 
functions  of  the  chief  of  staff,  over  whose  selection  the  war  minister  did 
not  have  complete  control. 

As  a  cabinet  minister,  the  war  minister  was  a  member  of  the  civil 
government ;  but  as  an  Army  general  he  was  still  a  part  of  the  Military. 
As  a  result  of  serving  in  this  dual  capacity,  he  was  under  pressure  in 
times  of  crisis,  when  complex  relationships  tended  to  pull  him  into  the 
power  orbit  of  the  Military. 

In  the  Navy  the  role  of  the  Navy  minister  was  of  comparable  com- 
plexity. In  prestige  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  ranked  second  only  to 
the  premier,  and  in  truth  they  were  considered  virtually  his  peers. 

Next  in  power  came  the  foreign  minister,  whose  duties  were  outlined 
in  Article  I  of  the  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Foreign  Office:  "The  Foreign  Minister  shall  take  charge  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  state  business  relating  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Japan's  commercial  affairs  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  affairs 
pertaining  to  Japanese  subjects  living  abroad,  and  shall  direct  and 
supervise  diplomatic  and  consular  officials.'"^  In  the  early  'thirties  he 
had  the  normal  duties  of  a  foreign  minister. 

The  Colonial  Ministry  (Takumusho,'"  usually  misrendered  into  Eng- 
lish as  Ministry  of  Overseas  Affairs)  had  general  charge  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  policy  for  Japan's  colonial  possessions — Korea, 
Formosa,  Karafuto,  and  the  South  Seas.  Later  this  ministry  had 
primary  responsibility  for  the  ''guidance  and  encouragement  of  over- 
seas developmental  enterprises  elsewhere  than  in  Manchukuo  and 
China."  It  was  the  chief  organ  of  emigration  policy."  Before  the  war 
the  Colonial  Ministry,  under  General  Koiso  Kuniaki,  had  succeeded — 
working  through  the  regular  consular  machinery  of  the  Foreign 
Office — in  organizing  and  unifying  the  various  associations  of  overseas 
Japanese  into  more  manageable  "central  societies"  (chud  kai).  How- 
ever, in  the  formation  of  high-level  foreign  policy  its  influence  was 
small. 

The  importance  of  the  finance  minister  needs  little  emphasis.  Not  only 
did  this  official  have  to  command  a  high  degree  of  technical  ability,  but 
he  had  the  onerous  duties  of  levying  taxes  and  of  saying  "no"  to  am- 
bitious plans  for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Similarly,  under  a  centralized  bureaucratic  government  such  as  that 
of  prewar  Japan,  the  home  minister  had  extensive  powers.  According  to 
Article  I  of  the  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Home 
Ministry: 

The  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  shall  supervise  matters  relating  to  local  administra- 
tion, the  election  of  members  of  legislative  assemblies,  police,  public  works,  local 
planning,  city  planning,  air  defense,  publications,  copyrights,  and  [the  internal 
aspects  of]  colonization ;  and  shall  supervise  the  Superintendent-General  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  the  Governor-General  of  Hokkaido,  and  the  prefectural  gov- 
ernors. 

The  home  minister  was  thus  in  a  position  to  control  all  elections,  the 
local  and  prefectural  governments,  public  speeches  and  meetings,  and 
the  press.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the  notorious  tokkokan,  or  thought 
police.^ 

The  cabinet  officers,  besides  their  individual  responsibilities,  had  a 
joint  responsibility  under  the  Meiji  Constitution.  Harold  S.  Quigley, 
after  pointing  out  that  the  constitution  did  not  make  the  cabinet 
responsible  exclusively  to  the  Emperor  (in  one  place  recognizing  the 
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cabinet's  responsibility  to  law  and  in  another  its  indirect  responsibility 
to  the  people),  concludes,  nevertheless,  that  "in  practice  the  Cabinet  has 
recognized  responsibility  to  the  Emperor. "°* 

Kido  Koichi,  one-time  cabinet  minister  and  later  lord  privy  seal, 
testified  on  cross-examination  that  Article  LV  was  regarded  as  estab- 
lishing the  collective  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  as 
well  as  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  minister  of  state  for  the  acts 
of  his  own  ministry/"  Other  testimony  is  corroboratory." 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the  holders  of  important  portfolios 
were  often  reluctant  to  bring  before  the  whole  cabinet  matters  which 
they  considered  to  be  of  primary  interest  to  their  own  ministries.  In 
his  pretrial  interrogations.  General  Araki  Sadao,  who  had  been  war 
minister  in  the  Inukai  and  Saito  cabinets  and  education  minister  in  the 
first  Konoye  and  Hiranuma  cabinets,  was  asked  what  questions  were 
brought  up  before  the  full  cabinet.  After  admitting  that  the  premier 
or  foreign  minister  could  bring  up  matters  of  foreign  policy  before  the 
full  cabinet,  he  was  asked  whether  the  war  minister  did  so. 

A.  As  this  was  during  the  China  Incident,  and  the  War  and  Navy  Ministers  were 
deeply  concerned,  they  would  also  bring  up  such  questions  before  the  full  Cabinet. 
However,  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  Foreign  Ojfice  and  War  and  Navy  and 
Finance  Ministries  were  usually  not  put  before  the  full  Cabinet  meetings,  as  inter- 
ference by  other  ministers  was  not  relished,  and  matters  were  tisually  discussed  by 
the  respective  ministers  direct  with  the  Prime  Minister. 

Q.  That  seems  to  contradict  what  you  said  up  to  now.  .  .  .  The  full  Cabinet  had 
nothing  to  do  with  decisions  made? 

A.  Yes,  the  full  Cabinet  was  concerned  with  decisions  made,  but  if  the  four 
principal  ministers  mentioned  previously  and  the  Prime  Minister  decided  on  a  line 
of  policy,  this  would  be  pushed  through  the  Cabinet  in  spite  of  opposition.  .  .  .  A  vote 
would  not  be  necessary.  The  Prime  Minister  would  request  opinions  from  the  other 
members,  but  when  he  had  decided,  the  measure  was  put  through.  If  it  became  im- 
possible, the  Cabinet  would  fall,  or  the  member  opposing  any  measure  up  for  dis- 
cussion would  resign.^^ 

There  had  been  an  informal  system  of  so-called  normal  constitutional 
government  {kensei  jodo)  since  1924.  Under  this  system  Prince  Saionji, 
the  Emperor's  adviser,  would  normally  select  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  as  the  succeeding  premier  after  the  fall  of  a  cabinet.  There- 
after the  new  government  could  usually  manage,  by  means  of  bribes  and 
threats  issued  through  the  Home  Ministry's  ubiquitous  police,  to  get  a 
majority  party  in  a  newly  elected  Diet.  But  despite  the  spurious  char- 
acter of  such  Diet  majorities,  there  was,  under  kensei  jodo,  a  concept  of 
party  responsibility  for  the  policies  of  the  government  in  power.  The 
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assumption  was,  when  a  cabinet  failed,  that  it  had  failed  ,in  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  Emperor.  But  with  the  breakdown  of  this  system  in  1932, 
the  Japanese  government  entered  an  uncharted  political  sea  where 
fanatical,  strident,  or  merely  persistent  minorities  could  bring  such 
pressures  to  bear  upon  the  appointing  agencies  of  the  government  that 
the  word  "responsible"  would  take  on  a  new  meaning  or,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Western  political  concepts,  become  meaningless. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  PRIVILEGED  POSITION  OF  THE 
MILITARY  CLASS 

Historically,  the  dominance  of  military  men,  or  samurai,  in  Japanese 
society  had  dated  at  least  from  the  twelfth  century.  In  Tokugawa  days 
they  enjoyed  a  preeminent  social  status.  The  privileged  position  of  this 
class  is  well  illustrated  by  the  confidential  legacy  of  the  founder  of  the 
Tokugawa  shogunate  to  his  heirs.  Chapter  XLV  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  document  reads  as  follows:  "The  samurai  are  the  masters  of 
the  four  classes.  Agriculturalists,  artisans,  and  merchants  may  not 
behave  in  a  rude  manner  toward  samurai.  The  term  for  a  rude  man  is 
'other  than  expected  fellow' ;  and  a  samurai  is  not  to  be  interfered  with 
in  cutting  down  a  fellow  who  has  behaved  to  him  in  a  manner  other 
than  is  expected."^  Conversely,  the  samurai  were  expected  to  live  up  to 
a  stricter  rule  of  conduct  than  others.  In  the  document  just  quoted, 
summary  punishment  was  stipulated  for  a  member  of  the  samurai  who 
committed  adultery ;  if  the  offender  belonged  to  one  of  the  other  classes, 
the  adjudication  of  adultery  was  "a  matter  of  special  deliberation  and 
consultation." 

During  the  two  hundred  fifty  j^ears  of  Tokugawa  supremacy,  the 
samurai  monopolized  political  power  also — a  remarkable  fact  in  view 
of  the  estimate  that  members  of  this  class  constituted  less  than  eight  per 
cent  of  the  population.^  Because  of  their  preferred  position  the  samurai 
tended  to  remain  conservative.  The  feeling  that  the  established  order 
should  not  be  lightly  set  aside  was  strong  among  them,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  in  1867.  Robert  A.  Scalapino  points  out  that  most  of 
the  warrior  class  who  participated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa 
did  so  with  the  idea  of  defending  rather  than  destroying  the  feudal 
system.  Hence  the  early  term  for  the  Restoration:  fukko,  "return  to 
the  old." 

The  Tokugawa  family  had  sought  to  maintain  its  power  by  strict 
supervision — amounting  almost  to  interdiction — of  lateral  relations 
among  the  numerous  fiefs  and  feudatory  "countries"  into  which  Japan 
was  then  divided.  Neighboring  areas,  though  they  developed  vertical 
relations  with  the  center,  remained  strangers  to  each  other.  Thus  the 
ruling  family  had  long  applied  the  ancient  precept  of  practical  politics: 
Divide  and  rule. 

^  Tor  notes  to  chap,  ii  see  pp.  226-229. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  individual  Japanese  developed  a  sense  of 
local  loyalty.  The  word  kuni,  now  used  also  to  denote  the  nation-state, 
referred,  in  Tokugawa  times,  to  the  several  score  of  smaller  geographic 
units  each  of  which  was  ruled  by  a  daimyo,  or  feudal  lord.  The  supreme 
political  obligation  of  members  of  a  given  kuni  was  to  their  local  lord. 
Since  these  obligations  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  events  of 
1867-1868  (feudal  lords  becoming,  by  a  change  of  designation,  gov- 
ernors appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  fiefs  themselves  not  being 
formally  abolished  until  1871),  it  is  understandable  that  the  local  geo- 
graphic bond  should  involve  fidelity  to  political  or  other  leaders  who 
had  come  from  the  same  area.^ 

For  two  and  a  half  centuries,  almost  every  aspect  of  life  had  been 
regulated  and  supervised  by  functionaries  responsible  to  the  clan  or 
Bakufu  (Tokugawa  government)  authorities.  A  grim  uniformity  of 
thought  and  conduct  had  been  enforced  by  the  compulsory  gonin  gumi, 
or  "five-man  group"  system,  which  included  rewards  for  informers  and 
punishment  for  failure  to  inform.  Cabals  and  factions  were  forbidden. 

Merchants  had  ranked  lowest  in  the  traditional  fourfold  classification 
in  the  Tokugawa  era:  samurai,  farmers,  artisans,  merchants.  They  held 
a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jews  in  medieval  Europe: 
congregating  in  the  port  cities,  thriving  (at  least  in  the  more  favorable 
localities)  because  they  performed  an  indispensable  economic  function 
with  due  regard  for  their  own  interest,  but  scorned  by  all — especially 
by  the  samurai — because  they  allegedly  thought  only  of  gain.  And  such 
was  the  persistence  of  the  old  standards  that  even  when,  as  in  Europe, 
concentration  upon  profit-making  came  to  be  the  rule  in  business  circles 
of  the  new  Japan,  the  pursuit  of  profit  for  its  own  sake  was  never  gen- 
erally accepted  as  respectable.* 

In  contrast  to  businessmen  in  the  United  States,  the  Japanese  mer- 
chant class  of  the  modem  era  were  less  venturesome,  less  accustomed  to 
holding  ultimate  power,  less  immune  to  threats  and  bribery,  and  more 
inclined  to  fortify  themselves  with  government  subsidies  and  quasi- 
official  status. 

The  Japanese  Restoration  was  not  caused  or  influenced  by  the  emer- 
gence of  a  commercial  middle  class,  as  was  true  of  the  British  and 
French  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  respec- 
tively. In  Japan  there  was  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  upper  ranks  to 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  hushi,  or  samurai  class,  but  the  roots 
of  this  class  were  agrarian  and  military,  despite  occasional  marriage 
ties  with  the  merchants.  During  and  after  the  Restoration  the  problem 
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was  whether  to  return  to  an  agrarian  primitivism  or  to  embark  on  a 
course  of  commercial  expansion.  In  general  the  government  pursued  the 
latter  policy,  but  it  was  never  really  understood  or  fully  accepted  by 
the  samurai  class.'' 

After  the  inauguration  of  military  conscription  in  1873,  the  distinc- 
tion between  samurai  and  commoner  ceased  in  theory  to  exist,  though 
most  of  the  military  leaders  continued  to  come  from  the  old  samurai 
stock.  But  the  feeling  of  separateness,  based  on  class  distinction  before 
1873,  thereafter  came  to  be  based  on  function:  members  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  particularly  in  the  professional  officer  class,  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  moral  and  social  superiority  which  the  earlier  samurai 
had  claimed.  Long  after  the  Restoration,  the  Military  still  considered 
themselves  a  class  apart — the  rightful  ruling  class — and  were  so  con- 
sidered by  others.  The  attitude  of  many  of  their  members  was,  from 
the  Western  point  of  view,  anachronistic. 

When  the  Imperial  Guards  (Goshimpei)  were  organized,  in  1871, 
personnel  from  the  clans  of  Satsuma,  Choshu,  and  Tosa  were  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  According  to  the  Garrison  Regulations  promulgated  in 
1873,  the  Imperial  Headquarters,  set  up  over  the  six  garrison  com- 
manders, was  empowered  to  issue  both  military  orders  and  military 
administrative  regulations  (gunrei  oyohi  gunsei).  This  document,  an 
imitation  of  the  French  system  of  the  period,  contained  no  hint  of  the 
subsequent  independence  of  the  Japanese  Supreme  Command." 

Choshu  and  Anti-Choshu  Factions 

The  persistence  of  local  loyalties  in  the  political  sphere,  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  leading  figures  of  the  Restoration  stemmed  from  the 
four  western  clans  of  Satsuma,  Hizen,  Choshu,  and  Tosa,  has  been 
recognized  by  Western  students  of  Japanese  history;  but  the  parallel 
fact  that  such  loyalties  had  a  profound  influence  on  developments 
within  the  Japanese  armed  services  has  been  largely  overlooked.  The 
origin  and  composition  of  cliques  and  the  interfactional  rivalry  within 
the  Army  before  1930  are  of  obvious  importance  to  our  investigation. 

It  is  clear,  now,  that  the  quarrels  among  the  Army  cliques  began  with 
the  struggle  to  overthrow  the  Choshii  elements.  In  the  first  decade  after 
the  Restoration,  the  Army  was  officered  chiefly  by  men  from  Choshu 
and  Satsuma.  Five  of  the  sixteen  generals  in  the  Japanese  Army  were 
Choshu  men,  five  were  from  Satsuma,  and  one  was  from  Tosa.  Of  the 
eleven  colonels,  three  were  from  Choshu  and  two  were  from  Satsuma." 

Gradually,  however.  Army  leadership  was  taken  over  by  Ch5shi"i 
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men,  and  Navy  leadership  was  assumed  by  men  of  Satsuma.  From  1867 
until  the  1930's  three  Ch5shu  men — Yamagata  Aritomo,  Terauchi 
Masataka,  and  Tanaka  Giichi — held  unchallenged  supremacy  over  the 
Army.  Each  served  as  war  minister  and  prime  minister,  and  Tanaka, 
for  a  two-year  period,  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  also. 

Thereafter,  although  there  were  a  number  of  generals  in  the  "direct" 
line — that  is,  from  Choshti  proper — they  were  passed  over  in  favor  of 
General  Ugaki  Kazushige  of  Okayama,  one  of  several  possible  candi- 
dates from  the  "indirect"  line  of  Choshti  influence.*  Apparently,  the 
reason  for  this  departure  from  tradition  was  that  the  Chobatsu,  or 
Choshii  clique,  were  threatened  by  the  rise  of  an  anti-Choshii  clique. 
This  included  elements  from  Satsuma,  Hizen,  and  Tosa,  and  was  headed 
by  Field  Marshal  Uehara  Yusaku  of  Satsuma.  The  Choshii  clique  openly 
opposed  their  rivals;  when,  at  the  time  of  the  Kiyoura  cabinet  (1924), 
General  Fukuda  Masatard  had,  on  the  recommendation  of  Field 
Marshal  Uehara,  been  selected  for  war  minister.  General  Tanaka  Giichi 
formed  a  Cabinet  Organization  Headquarters  and  had  Fukuda  released 
in  favor  of  General  Ugaki,  who,  though  not  a  Choshu  man,  was  of  his 
own  clique.  As  a  result,  Choshii  men  continued  to  hold  the  important 
posts  in  the  Army." 

According  to  Tanaka  Kyukichi,  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  first  laid  down  that  a  new  war  minister  could  be  nominated 
only  as  a  result  of  agreement  among  the  "Three  Chiefs,"  a  principle,  he 
points  out,  that  has  often  since  been  employed  to  bring  about  cabinet 
changes.''" 

Even  after  the  appointment  of  Ugaki  as  war  minister,  the  rivalry 
continued  between  the  Ch5shii  and  the  anti-Choshti  factions,  the  latter 
deriving  its  main  strength  from  the  Satsuma-Hizen  area.  When  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Suzuki  Soroku  retired  in  February,  1930,  there  was 
another  struggle.  This  time  Ugaki  succeeded  in  appointing  General 
Kanaya  Hanz5  as  chief  of  staff,  though  Uehara's  group  was  pushing  to 
have  Muto  Nobuyoshi  appointed  to  the  post.  Mut5,  who  hailed  from 
Hizen,  appears  to  have  been  a  mild  sort  of  man,  but  his  backers  were 
the  determined  young  officers  of  the  General  Staff,  in  particular  Mazaki 
Jinzaburo  (also  from  Hizen)  and  Araki  Sadao  (from  Satsuma),  who 
had  been  his  Russian  affairs  man.  Uehara  also  worked  through  Prince 
Kan-in  and  the  Emperor's  chief  aide-de-camp.  General  Nara,  to  secure 
an  audience  with  the  Emperor,  at  which  he  recommended  General  Muto 
as  the  new  chief  of  staff.  However,  General  Ugaki  for  the  time  tri- 
umphed:  he  established  Kanaya  as  chief  of  staff  and  warned  both 
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Kan-in  and  Nara  against  similar  actions  in  the  future."  According  to 
Tanaka  Ryukichi,  Kanaya  on  his  deathbed  told  Ugaki  that  the  errors 
of  the  Army  were  chargeable  to  Uehara.^" 

The  Navy  was  from  the  beginning  more  disciplined  and  unified  than 
the  Army,  and  apparently  suffered  little  from  internal  clan-based 
rivalries,  despite  (or  perhaps  because  of)  the  preeminent  place  in  it, 
for  a  long  time,  of  Satsuma  men. 

But  in  Army-Navy  relations  there  was  considerable  rivalry.  Here  the 
friction  resulted  more  from  the  different  sources  of  foreign  inspiration 
and  the  different  philosophies  of  government  of  the  two  services  than 
from  the  continuation  of  interclan  rivalries  in  the  constitutional  period. 
For,  while  the  Japanese  Army  was  modeling  itself  first  on  the  French 
Army  and  then,  after  the  Battle  of  Sedan,  on  the  Prussian  Army,  the 
Navy — obliged  to  start,  thanks  to  the  Tokugawa  edicts,  almost  from 
nothing — was  absorbing  from  the  British  not  only  engineering,  seaman- 
ship, and  gunnery  but  something  of  political  philosophy  and  tradition — 
a  tradition  in  which  military  meddling  in  affairs  of  state  has  for 
centuries  been  kept  to  a  minimum.  Fujita  Tsuguo,  former  counselor  of 
the  Japanese  War  Ministry,  ascribed  the  stronger  absolutist  tendencies 
of  the  Japanese  Army  as  compared  with  the  Navy  to  the  foreign  in- 
fluences in  the  early  period  of  modernization.''' 

Asked  to  account  for  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  Admiral  Yonai  Mitsumasa,  a  former  Navy  minister  and 
premier,  replied:  "Fundamentally  I  believe  it  was  a  difference  in  edu- 
cation between  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  Army  starts  its  education 
with  young  boys  of  15  and  16  and  from  that  early  age  teaches  them 
nothing  but  war.  ...  As  a  result,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  Army  develops  a  narrower  vision,  can't  see  as  broadly  as  the  Navy 
officers."" 

The  desire  to  keep  the  evils  of  factionalism  from  infecting  the  newly 
modernized  Army  and  Navy  was  probably  the  principal  reason  why  the 
Imperial  ordinance  of  1890,  while  granting  the  suffrage  to  all  males 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  paid  a  yearly  national  income  or 
land  tax  of  fifteen  yen  or  more,  excluded  servicemen  along  with  priests, 
religious  teachers,  and  the  insane.'"  In  the  clear  light  of  hindsight  the 
wisdom  of  this  move  now  appears  questionable.  Despite  the  newly  en- 
acted conscription  law,  men  of  the  samurai  class  still  predominated  in 
the  military  services.  And  the  effect  of  the  disfranchisement  was  to 
deprive  precisely  that  class  which  had  for  centuries  controlled  Japanese 
society  of  the  possibility  of  making  its  influence  felt  in  the  government 
through  the  ordinary  civil  means  of  the  ballot.'*' 
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Organization  of  the  General  Staff 
The  principle  of  military  unity  was  deliberately  abrogated  in  1878, 
when  the  General  Staff  Office,  hitherto  subordinate  to  the  war  minister, 
was  divorced  from  his  control  and  set  up  directly  under  the  Emperor. 
The  key  provisions  of  the  General  Staff  Headquarters  Regulations  were 
as  follows: 

1.  The  General  Staff  Office  shall  be  in  charge  of  national  defense  and  strategy 
[IcoTcuid  oyohi  yohei]. 

2.  A  general  or  lieutenant  general  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  post  of 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  will  [as  such]  be  under  the  direct  command  of  the  Emperor.  He 
will  attend  the  Supreme  War  Council,  take  charge  of  the  formation  of  plans  for 
national  defense  and  strategy,  and  exercise  general  control  over  the  General  Staff 
Office. 

3.  The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  exercise  control  over  military  officers  occupying  posts  on 
the  General  Staff,  have  charge  of  their  training,  and  superintend  the  Military  Staff 
College  and  the  Land  Survey  Department." 

The  basic  ordinance  under  which  the  Navy  General  Staff  operated 
was  similar  to  that  for  the  Army.^^  Again  the  key  phrase  was  "national 
defense  and  strategy.""  The  independence  of  the  naval  organization 
had  been  achieved  several  years  later  than  that  of  its  Army  counterpart, 
but  the  effect  was  similar:  matters  of  command  were  effectually  sepa- 
rated from  the  authority  of  the  Navy  minister  and  hence  from  the 
influence  of  the  cabinet  and  the  civil  government.  In  most  respects  the 
system  was  set  up  to  function  as  did  the  Army  system:  the  initiative 
and  chief  responsibility  for  plans  and  operations  rested  with  the  Navy 
General  Staff,  and  a  disputed  amount  of  lateral  coordination  took  place 
afterward."" 

In  at  least  one  important  respect,  however,  the  structure  of  the  Navy 
Ministry  was  different  from  that  of  the  War  Ministry:  training  was 
controlled  by  the  Navy  minister,  not  by  the  Navy  chief  of  staff.^  Other 
evidence  suggests  that  the  powers  of  the  Navy  chief  of  staff  were  not 
as  extensive  as  those  of  his  Army  counterpart.^ 

The  Board  of  Supervision  (the  later  Inspectorate  General  of  Military 
Training)  was  established  in  1879. 

The  effect  of  these  moves  was  simply  this:  by  1879  the  three  main 
military  functions — operations  and  strategy,  military  administration, 
and  training  and  inspection — were  being  performed  by  three  separate 
divisions  of  the  Army.  Under  the  ordinance  of  1885,  which  set  up  the 
cabinet  system,  only  one  of  those  three  functions — military  administra- 
tion— would  come  even  partially  under  the  control  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  principle  of  the  separation 
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of  the  command  prerogative  (tosuiken)  from  ordinary  military  admin- 
istration {gunsei)  has  been  recognized  since  that  time.''' 

What  were  the  reasons  for  this  reversal  of  policy?  According  to 
Fujita,  there  were  both  military  and  political  reasons.  Among  the 
former  he  mentions  the  lessons  of  the  Satsuma  Expedition,  together 
with  the  fact  that  Germany  was  being  used  as  a  model.  A  belated 
realization  of  the  implications  of  the  Battle  of  Sedan,  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  fall  of  1870,  no  doubt  influenced  the  Japanese  decision  to 
switch  from  the  French  to  the  German  Army  model,  though  Fujita  is 
too  delicate  to  say  so. 

Among  the  political  reasons  for  the  change,  Fujita  lists,  first,  a 
recommendation  by  Saigo  Takamori,  as  early  as  1871,  that  the  Emperor 
should  have  personal  command  of  troops ;  second,  a  movement  for  per- 
sonal government  by  the  Emperor  which  had  been  agitated  by  a  group 
of  samurai  immediately  after  the  assassination  of  Okubo  Toshimichi  in 
May,  1878 ;  and  third,  the  fact  that  the  Aikokusha,  an  embryonic 
political  party,  had  been  founded  in  September,  1878.'' 

The  Aikokusha  represented  the  first  feeble  civil  challenge  to  the 
powers  of  government  which  had  been  assumed,  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  by  the  loose  coalition  of  western  samurai  clansmen  and 
Court  nobles.  This  challenge  was  evidently  the  decisive  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  the  separation  of  the  military  functions  of  administration 
and  command,  and  the  placing  of  the  latter  directly  under  the  Emperor, 
where  they  would  be  secure  from  civil  interference.  Fujita  quotes  a 
recommendation  to  the  Emperor  to  that  effect  dating  from  early 
October  of  the  same  year  (only  a  month  after  the  formation  of  the 
Aikokusha),  and  the  Imperial  ordinance  followed  in  December. 

The  author  of  the  recommendation  was  probably  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Katsura  Taro,  later  to  be  war  minister  and  premier,  but  at  that  time  a 
legal-affairs  functionary  in  the  War  Ministry.  Fujita  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  diary  of  that  official: 

Hitherto  the  General  Staff  Bureau  has  been  under  the  War  Ministry,  but  from 
December  of  this  year  [1878]  the  General  Staff  must  be  directly  controlled  by  the 
Emperor.  A  natural  feeling  has  arisen  that  purely  military  affairs  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  War  Ministry,  and  that  military  commands  should  be  directly  con- 
trolled [by  the  Emperor],  though  military  administration  may  be  placed  within  the 
scope  of  the  government.  However  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  study  of  methods  or 
organization,  nor  has  opinion  yet  been  formed  on  these  matters.-'^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  idea  from  the  first  was  to  keep  part  of  the 
military  activities  outside  the  scope  of  control  of  the  civil  government. 
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It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  instigators  of  state  policy  are 
invariably  endowed  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  future  course  of 
events.  And  it  may  well  be  that  the  "natural  feeling"  to  which  Katsura 
refers,  far  from  being  a  deep-laid  plot  to  enable  the  Army  in  later 
years  to  take  over  the  political  authority  of  the  state,  was,  rather,  a 
genuine  fear  that  military  planning  and  command  might  become  a 
football  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and  disorderly  politicians.  In  any 
case,  Yamagata's  warning  in  the  fall  of  1878,  four  days  after  the 
petition  for  the  separation  of  the  administrative  and  command  func- 
tions, was  directed  mainly  at  preserving  the  soldierly  character  of  the 
Military. 

This  warning,  be  it  noted,  was  not  against  civil  interference  in 
military  affairs,  but  against  military  interference  in  civil  matters, 
against  the  habit  of  "patriotically  bewailing  the  times,"  insisting  on 
popular  rights,  and  the  like — which  were  not  the  proper  functions  of 
Army  men.'"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  in  this,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  events  and  conditions  of  the  period,  and  the  pity  is  that 
Army  personnel  in  later  years  did  not  heed  it. 

What  did  the  distinction  between  military  administration  and  mili- 
tary command  mean  in  practice?  General  Tojo  explained  its  formal  sig- 
nificance as  follows:  "All  matters  of  command  passed  from  the  Emperor 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  All  matters  of 
military  administration  passed  from  the  Emperor  via  the  War  Minister 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief."^  The  war  and  Navy  ministers,  being  gen- 
erals and  admirals  themselves,  were  under  some  compulsion  to  follow 
the  lead  of  their  respective  chiefs  of  staff. 

From  the  formal,  constitutional  point  of  view,  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Staffs  stemmed  from 
Articles  XI  through  XIII  of  the  Meiji  Constitution,  which  provided  as 
follows:  "The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  [tosui]  of  the  Army 
and  Navy"  [Art.  XI]  ;  "The  Emperor  determines  the  organization  and 
peacetime  strength  of  the  Army  and  Navy"  [Art.  XII] ;  "The  Emperor 
declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  concludes  treaties"  [Art.  XIII]  .^  These 
articles,  though  worded  in  general  terms,  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
military  affairs  outside  the  competence  of  the  civil  cabinet,  and  even, 
to  some  extent,  outside  the  competence  of  the  war  and  Navy  ministers 
themselves. 

Imperial  approval  was  required  before  moving  a  division  of  troops 
from  one  command  to  another,  for  example,  from  Japan  proper  to  the 
Korean  Army  or  to  the  Kwantung  Army,  or  from  one  of  these  to  the 
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Formosan  Army.  But  within  any  of  these  commands,  such  approval  was 
not  required.""  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  these  powers 
of  the  Emperor  as  unchanging  or  unaffected  by  political  pressures. 
According  to  Matsudaira,  chief  secretary  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  the 
Emperor  Meiji  had  frequently  made  his  own  decisions  and  expressed 
opinions  directly  to  the  High  Command,  but  by  1940,  when  the  Emperor 
told  War  Minister  Hata  to  cooperate  with  the  cabinet,  rightists  and 
Army  groups  reacted  by  blaming  the  lord  privy  seal  and  calling  the 
whole  situation  absurd.™  Thus  the  Emperor's  power  with  respect  to  the 
command  "prerogative"  depended  on  the  personalities  involved,  the 
time,  and  the  situation. 

Before  1900  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  and  vice-ministers  were  not 
legally  required  to  be  generals  and  admirals  on  active  duty.  But  the 
practice  was  made  compulsory,  at  the  instigation  of  Yamagata,  in  1900, 
when  these  ministers  were  put  under  the  authority  of  their  respective 
chiefs  of  staff  for  operational  purposes.'"  On  June  13,  1913,  the  ordi- 
nances were  superseded  by  Imperial  ordinances  165  and  168,  which, 
while  retaining  the  requirement  that  war  and  Navy  ministers  should  be 
chosen  from  personnel  of  the  top  two  ranks  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
expressly  revoked  the  provision  requiring  that  the  holders  of  the  posts 
should  be  on  active  duty,  and  permitted  them  to  be  members  of  the  first 
or  second  reserve."" 

According  to  Saionji's  recollection,  the  change  was  a  concession 
allowed  by  Yamagata  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  the  demands  of 
the  political  parties — which  by  that  time  had  become  fairly  powerful — 
for  civilian  service  ministers.  To  the  political  parties  the  explanation 
was  made  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  allow  a  civilian  to  become  war 
minister  or  Navy  minister  so  soon ;  in  order  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
eligibility  by  degrees,  reservists  of  the  first  two  grades  would  be  made 
eligible.  But  in  reality  the  change  was  made  in  order  to  prevent  the 
political  party  men  from  becoming  ministers  of  the  services.'^'' 

Another  protective  device  adopted  to  forestall  civilian  curtailment 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Supreme  Command  was  the  custom  of  choos- 
ing the  new  war  minister,  at  times  of  cabinet  formation,  only  by  agree- 
ment among  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Army:  the  outgoing  war  minister, 
the  chief  of  staff,  and  the  inspector  general  of  militarj^  training.  The 
chief  of  staff  was  in  a  position  to  dominate  this  body  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  always  controlled  two  of  the  three  votes,  since  the  in- 
spector general  was  his  appointee. 

Although  the  Supreme  Command  had  consented,  in  1913,  at  the  onset 
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of  a  period  of  civilian  supremacy  in  government,  to  the  limitation  of  its 
former  power  over  the  service  ministers,  it  was  prepared,  whenever 
circumstances  were  propitious,  to  assert  its  old  position  of  control.  In 
1936,  immediately  after  the  assassinations  of  February  26,  this  oppor- 
tunity came.  Thereafter,  as  a  consequence  of  the  reestablished  right  of 
the  chiefs  of  staff  to  give  orders  to  the  war  and  Navy  ministers,  the 
Supreme  Command  w^ielded  enormous  political  power.  (See  chap,  iii.) 

The  actual  authority  of  the  Army  chief  of  staff  can  hardly  be  over- 
emphasized. To  the  question,  "Who  was  the  higher  categorical  authority 
in  the  scheme  of  things  in  Japan,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  or  the 
War  Minister  himself?"  I\Iajor  General  Muto  Akira  replied:  "The  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff.'"'  Possibly  this  reply  was  self-serving.  Both  Muto 
and  his  prewar  superior.  War  Minister  Tojo,  were  under  indictment 
for  having  "planned,  prepared,  initiated,  and  waged"  aggressive  war, 
and  it  was  to  Muto's  advantage  to  build  up  the  powers  of  the  chief  of 
staff  in  order  to  play  down  his  own  as  a  subordinate  of  the  war  minister. 
But  General  Tojo,  who  had  been  both  war  minister  and  chief  of  staff, 
and  who  in  his  pretrial  interrogations  showed  little  tendency  to  evade 
responsibility,  spoke  as  follows:  "You  must  remember  that  the  military 
set-up  in  Japan  is  very  different  from  that  in  America.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  is  independent  of  the  War  Ministry  in  matters  of  command,  and 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  organization.  He  is  not  subordinate  to 
the  War  Minister  but  is  equal  to  him.""^" 

The  Army  General  Staff  Office  had  charge  of  national  defense  and 
strategy  under  four  divisions:  Operations,  Intelligence,  Transport,  and 
General  Affairs.'" 

Of  the  foreign  intelligence  function,  Iwasaki  wrote,  as  early  as  1920: 
"The  militar}^  policj^  of  Japan  is  dictated  by  the  General  Staff. .  . . 
Through  its  power  of  appointing  military  attaches  to  embassies  and 
legations  all  over  the  world,  the  General  Staff  is  in  a  position  to 
dominate  the  diplomacy  of  the  nation.  For  the  War  Department  has  a 
larger  appropriation  than  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  its  envoys,  with  big 
allowances  for  expenses,  can  make  better,  quicker,  and  fuller  reports  on 
foreign  affairs  than  can  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  . .  ."^' 

Ishihara  Kanji,  who  w^as  chief  of  the  First  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  from  March  to  September,  1937,  testified  that  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Army  chief  of  staff  to  set  up  operational  and  strategic 
plans  and  that  the  war  minister  had  no  authority  concerning  this. 
"However,"  he  added,  "when  these  plans  have  been  completed,  after 
having  first  been  approved  by  the  Emperor,  they  are  shown  to  the  War 
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Minister.'""  No  doubt  this  procedure  accounted  for  the  war  minister's 
reluctance  to  modify  or  disapprove  such  plans.  In  the  words  of  Tojo, 
"Under  the  Japanese  Constitution,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Navy  Chief  of  Staff  are  responsible  solely  to  the  Emperor  in  matters  of 
strategy  and  evaluation  of  the  probable  advantages  and  disadvantages 
[yoshi€,shi]  of  warfare."™ 

Another  function  of  the  General  Staff  was  training.  Not  only  was  the 
Army  War  College  (Rikugun  Dai  Gakko)  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  chief  of  staff,  but  actually  the  Military  Academy  (Rikugun  Shikan 
Gakko)  and  a  number  of  more  technical  Army  schools  were  indirectly 
under  his  control.  The  Inspectorate  General  of  Military  Training 
(Kyoiku  Sokambu),  which  had  direct  charge  of  them,  and  which 
appeared  from  the  outside  to  be  a  third  branch  of  the  Army,  was  in 
actuality  a  creation  of  the  General  Staff,  established  by  and  operating 
by  means  of  military  ordinances.*" 

The  final  function  of  the  General  Staff  was  military  operations,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  was  empowered  to  issue  orders,  or  ordinances 
(gunrei),  subject  only  to  Imperial  approval.  The  basic  .instrument 
authorizing  this  is  quoted  below  in  full: 

We  [the  Emperor]  determine  matters  relative  to  military  orders,  and  order  their 
enforcement. 

Any  military  or  naval  regulation  concerning  the  Supreme  Command  after  having 
obtained  Imperial  approval  is  a  military  order. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  Imperial  order  public,  an  Imperial  decree  is  attached 
and  after  signature  by  the  Emperor,  the  War  Minister  or  the  Navy  Minister,  which- 
ever has  the  chief  competence,  adds  the  date  and  countersigns  it. 

Publication  of  a  military  order  shall  be  through  the  Official  Gazette." 

According  to  Fujita,  who  quotes  an  official  Army  publication  in  sup- 
port, the  regulation  was  put  through  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cir- 
culation and  dissemination  of  matters  which  were  military  secrets  or 
of  chiefly  military  or  naval  importance.*'  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  power  was  a  substantial  one,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  function  of  the  chief  of  staff'  and  not  of  the  war  minister.*^  Even 
Lieutenant  General  Tanaka  Shin-ichi,  who  was  chief  of  the  First,  or 
Operations,  Division  of  the  General  Staff  (dai  ichi  hucho),  from 
October,  1940,  to  December,  1942,  and  who  was  therefore  not  interested 
in  magnifying  the  powers  of  the  General  Staff  and  his  own  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  it,  admitted  on  cross-examination  before  the 
IMTFE  that  the  authority  to  issue  operations  orders  rested  with  the 
chief  of  staff." 
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Similarly,  General  Tojo,  replying  to  a  question  relating  to  orders 
issued  for  Army  and  Navy  attacks  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  elsewhere  on 
December  7  and  8,  1941,  made  the  following  statement: 

The  orders  were  issued  by  the  Emperor  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  on  the  advice  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Navy  Chief  of  Staff.  These 
have  the  responsibility  of  assisting  the  Throne  and,  by  virtue  of  this  responsibility, 
go  to  the  Emperor  with  orders  prepared  and  ask  for  his  assent.  When  this  is  given, 
the  orders  are  given  to  the  Army  commanders  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Combined  Fleet.  The  responsibility  is  that  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Navy  Chief  of  Staff  from  first  to  last.^" 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  centers  of  power  within  the 
Supreme  Command  were  not  the  chiefs  of  staff  themselves  but  their 
subordinates.  According  to  Kase  Toshikazu,  the  Supreme  Command 
was  almighty,  but  took  its  ideas  from  the  younger  officers."  One  of  the 
factors  that  led  to  this  assumption  of  real  power  by  persons  who  tech- 
nically were  subordinates  was  the  exaggerated  Confucian  deference 
toward  persons  in  authority.  A  second  factor  in  the  rise  of  the  curious 
system  of  gekokujo,  or  "government  from  below,"  was  the  enormous 
legal  and  actual  power  already  enjoyed  by  the  permanent  bureaucracy. 
(See  also  chap,  iv.) 

Nationalism  and  the  Military  ]\Iind 

Various  humiliating  experiences  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  Japan 
and  Asia  had  inclined  the  Japanese  public  to  the  view  that  a  powerful 
national  government  and  a  strong  Army  and  Navy  were  desirable. 
Americans  have  cherished  the  opposite  view — holding  that,  since  the 
liberty  of  individuals  is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  social  organization, 
strong  governments  (and  especially,  strong  armies  and  navies)  should 
be  avoided  because  they  constitute  a  threat  to  liberty.  The  Japanese 
view  was  likewise  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  nineteenth-century 
British  liberalism.  But  the  Japanese,  having  for  centuries  suffered  from 
the  tyrannies  of  internal  controls  and  coercion,  considered  restraints  on 
individual  liberty  to  be  a  normal  part  of  everyday  life.  The  choice  of 
bureaucratic  Prussia  as  a  model  for  Japanese  national  modernization 
indicated  simply  that  Prussia  was  considered  an  efficient  exponent, 
under  modem  conditions,  of  principles  and  practices  to  which  the 
Japanese  people  were  already  accustomed.  When  restraints  were  in- 
creased, incident  to  the  new  and  welcome  spirit  of  nationalism,  few 
Japanese  were  perturbed.  Instead,  they  found  inspiration  in  the  vast 
common  enterprise  of  building  up  the  collective  national  strength 
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against  the  "foreign  barbarians."  And  the  Military,  in  turn,  benefited 
by  the  mental  and  emotional  association  of  the  ideas  of  successful 
nationalism  and  strong  government — the  latter  typified  by  a  strong 
Army  and  Navy  and  an  ascendant  military  class. 

A  related  factor  operated  to  the  same  effect:  before  1930  Japan  had 
never  lost  a  war  or  been  successfully  invaded.  Such  occasional  setbacks 
as  the  Triple  Intervention  of  1895  and  the  forced  withdrawal  of  some  of 
the  Twenty-one  Demands  during  World  War  I  were  explained  away 
by  the  old  cliche:  "Our  soldiers  are  very  skillful,  but  our  diplomats  are 
very  poor." 

The  phrase  "prestige  of  the  Army"  {gun  no  ishin)  runs  like  a  fatal 
thread  through  the  history  of  the  late  'twenties  and  the  'thirties,  be- 
coming, in  time,  the  standard  by  which  decisions  affecting  the  whole 
course  of  the  nation's  policy  were  taken.  The  proper  function  of  any 
army — defense  of  the  nation — came  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  tend- 
ency to  think,  or  rather  to  feel,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige  of 
the  Army  was  a  desirable  goal  in  itself. 

This  principle  was  carried  to  extremes  in  Japan,  but  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  tendency  to  overlook  the  primary  military  function  in 
the  interest  of  maintaining  military  prestige  marked  the  Dreyfus  case 
in  France,  and  was  certainly  not  absent  in  the  United  States  during  the 
postwar  controversy  over  unification  of  the  armed  services. 

If  military  prestige  must  be  maintained,  the  most  logical  place  to 
maintain  it  is  on  the  battlefield.  "Success"  in  the  military  sense  depends 
on  battles  won:  hence  each  battle  won  is  a  good-in-itself.  From  this 
standpoint,  General  MacArthur's  dictum  "There  is  no  substitute  for 
victory"  is  logical.  And  only  when  one  transcends  the  narrow  world  of 
military  vision  does  it  become  relevant  to  inquire  why  and  if  a  par- 
ticular war  should  be  fought,  what  ends  are  to  be  gained  thereby,  and 
what  is  the  permissible  price  of  victory." 

The  underlying  assumptions  of  such  military  thinking  are,  pre- 
sumably, that  the  war  is  just  or  necessary,  that  military  measures  are 
appropriate  for  bringing  it  to  a  favorable  termination,  and  that  the 
nation  will  benefit  thereby.  Any  or  all  of  these  assumptions  via.j  be 
false  in  a  particular  case,  but  it  is  no  part  of  a  military  man's  proper 
function  to  evaluate  them.  His  orders  come  from  "proper  authority" 
above,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  them.  He  can  give  orders  to  his  subordi- 
nates in  the  confidence  that  it  will  be  their  duty  to  obey  him.  If  he  is 
victorious  he  will  win  praise  and  prestige  in  the  form  of  promotion  or 
other  honors.  At  all  events  he  has  done  his  duty — for  his  family,  gods, 
and  country — and  his  conscience  is  clear. 
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To  a  mind  so  conditioned  to  orderliness  and  certainty  it  is  under- 
standable that  politics  in  a  modern  democratic  state  will  sometimes 
appear  to  be  a  form  of  social  disorder.  For  on  analysis  the  neat  schema 
breaks  down:  the  will  of  the  "proper  authority"  cannot  always  be  clearly 
discerned ;  "the  nation"  dissolves  into  an  uncoordinated,  undisciplined 
conglomeration  of  persons  and  forces;  "duty"  under  these  circum- 
stances is  an  unreliable  guide;  and  "victory"  impossible.  What  more 
natural  reaction  for  the  military  man  than  to  retreat  into  the  com- 
fortable illusion  that  "the  nation"  is  an  entity  that  needs  only  to  be 
unified,  organized,  and  led  in  order  to  fulfill  its  highest  potential ;  that 
its  best  defense  is  a  good  offense ;  that  by  sacrifice  and  warfare  "victory" 
can  be  achieved ;  and  that  the  proper  coordinating  and  directing  force 
for  all  this  is  the  Military  ?  This  sort  of  logic  predisposed  the  leaders  of 
the  Japanese  armed  services  to  an  aggressive,  military-directed  course 
of  national  expansion. 

Other  Expansionist  Pressures 

After  1930  the  dominant  expansionist  force  in  Japan  was  the  Army. 
This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  the  only  expansionist  tendencies  were 
military  ones.  Population  pressure,  economic  factors,  the  presence 
abroad  of  overseas  organs  with  a  bureaucratic  life  of  their  own,  the 
challenge  of  communism,  and — not  least  important — the  strong  senti- 
ment of  nationalism,  all  had  their  effect  on  foreign  policy. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  nonmilitary  expansionist  pressures  was  the 
increasing  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  a  number  which  had  grown 
from  an  estimated  thirty  million  in  1867  to  nearly  sixty-five  million  in 
Japan  proper  in  1930.  With  emigration  largely  denied,  lacking  open 
frontiers,  and  with  the  cultivable  area  of  the  country  capable  of  very 
little  expansion,  the  surplus  population  tended  to  drift  into  the  cities, 
where  it  formed  a  floating  pool  of  unorganized,  cheap,  tractable  labor, 
dependent  for  its  daily  rice  on  industrial  employment.  The  political  role 
of  this  depressed  economic  class  was  usually  a  negative  one :  silent  suf- 
fering, with  occasional  scattered  acts  of  violence.  But  its  members  could 
be  organized  into  gangs  by  anyone  with  the  money  to  pay  them  or  the 
skill  to  appeal  to  their  resentment  or  despair.  When  so  organized,  the 
political  role  of  these  ronin,  or  gangsters,  could  be  of  major  importance. 

From  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view,  this  labor  pool  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  single  industrial  resource  of  the  nation.  During  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  it  was  matched  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  modern  financial  and  managerial  technology.  With  labor 
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and  technology  available,  the  only  other  necessary  element  for  economic 
expansion  was  the  control  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  markets. 
Judging  from  the  history  of  the  West,  we  would  expect  agitation  and 
pressure  from  Japanese  entrepreneurs  for  the  taking  over  and  exploita- 
tion of  nearby  resources — those  of  Formosa,  Korea,  Manchuria,  and 
China.  But  though  such  individual  profit-inspired  pressures  for  an  ex- 
pansive foreign  policy  certainly  existed,  further  research  is  needed  in 
order  to  determine  their  impact  on  Japanese  foreign  policy. 

There  were,  however,  other  pressures  whose  strength  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  the  profit  motive  alone.  A  great  deal  of  expansionist 
planning  seems  to  have  been  done  by  government  organizations  which 
enjoyed  a  corporate  existence  in  Manchuria.  The  semiofficial  South 
Manchurian  Railway  Company  and  the  Kwantung  Army  both  tended 
to  develop  long-range  plans  that  depended  on  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy  for  their  realization.  Motivated  by  nationalistic  and  prestige 
considerations  more  than  by  the  direct  motive  of  profit,  they  could 
nevertheless  dispense  favors  directly  to  individuals — contracts,  leases, 
and  concessions  of  various  sorts — and  hence  tended  to  attract  those 
who  stood  to  profit  financially  from  the  relationship."^  The  South  Man- 
churian Railway  Company  also  subsidized  expansionist  propaganda 
activities  under  the  guise  of  research.^^ 

Another  type  of  pressure,  psychological  or  sociological  in  nature, 
results  from  the  greater  sense  of  danger,  of  international  rivalry,  felt 
by  persons  living  overseas  as  compared  with  those  at  home.  There  is 
also  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  prestige  of  the  home  state,  on  nationality, 
and  the  flag.  It  used  to  be  remarked  that  the  colonial  Englishman  was 
a  far  different  creature  from  the  Englishman  at  home.™  The  same  thing 
has  been  observed  of  Japanese  in  Korea  or  Formosa  in  comparison  with 
Japanese  at  home.  These  phenomena  seem  to  have  a  common  origin:  the 
operation,  in  a  somewhat  warped  form,  of  what  Arnold  Toynbee  calls 
"the  stimulus  of  new  ground."  Perhaps  we  should  call  it  "the  stimulus 
of  Empire."  Probably  it  is  the  settler's  reaction  to  the  sense  of  isolation 
induced  by  his  presence  in  a  new  land  among  unfriendly  or  hostile 
people.  The  greater  truculence,  the  more  imperialistic  attitude,  of 
people  on  a  frontier  or  in  the  outlying  areas  of  Empire  may  be  a  pro- 
tective reaction  whose  instinctive  basis  is  the  feeling  that  life  would  be 
better  and  safer  if  the  hold  of  the  mother  country  were  more  complete.^ 

But  along  with  this  psychological  attitude  of  the  inhabitant  of  a 
colonial  area  abroad,  there  exists  a  keener  realization  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  exploitation.  It  is  no  marvel  that  the  South  Man- 
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churian  Railway,  which  already  had  important  mining  and  timber 
concessions  in  IManchuria,  should  have  conducted  surveys  and  plans — 
and  eventually  propaganda — for  the  more  complete  utilization  of 
colonial  resources  there.  The  same  phenomenon  exists  today  in  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  where  American  oil  companies  are  busy  conducting 
new  surveys  and  explorations  while  simultaneously  performing  the 
function  for  which  they  are  primarily  there:  extraction  of  the  known 
oil.  The  related  bureaucratic  process  is  sometimes  known  as  "empire- 
building." 

Another  factor  which  must  be  briefly  noted  is  the  challenge  of  com- 
munism. While  the  Japanese,  still  preoccupied  with  the  effort  to  main- 
tain certain  elements  of  their  old  tradition,  were  struggling  with  the 
new  problems  of  capitalism  and  nationalism,  and  before  this  issue  was 
settled,  the  new  challenge  arose. 

From  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  communism  presented  a  triple 
threat.  First,  it  challenged  the  Emperor  system — the  ideological  cement 
which  held  together  the  whole  fabric  of  national  feeling  and  common 
action.  Second,  in  the  hands  of  its  Russian  supporters  it  represented  a 
territorial  threat.  The  preeminent  position  in  Korea  and  in  southern 
Manchuria  had  been  wrested  from  Russia  in  the  war  of  1904—1905,  and 
the  Japanese  feared  that  with  the  spiritual  rejuvenation  that  accom- 
panied the  earlier  phases  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  there  lurked  the 
possibility  that  old  scores  would  one  day  be  settled. 

The  third  threat  was  to  the  profit  system  itself,  for  which  the  Russians 
had  substituted  state  ownerehip  and  comprehensive  state  planning.  This 
threat  presented  the  greatest  difficulty.  Though  the  leaders  of  Japan 
could  unite  to  preserve  the  Emperor  system  and  the  nation's  home  soil 
and  hard-won  territories,  their  unity  of  purpose  broke  on  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  the  profit  system.  The  Japanese  had  never  had  a 
real  laissez-faire  economy;  alwaj^s  the  state  had  owned,  controlled,  sub- 
sidized, or  regulated.  Confucianism,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  ethical 
state  and  its  repudiation  of  private  gain,  antisocial  action,  and  indi- 
vidualism, was  an  important  support  for  theories  which  emphasized 
regulatory  over  property  rights.  Nevertheless,  to  the  Japanese  civilian 
investor  group,  the  further  serious  and  systematic  curtailment  of 
private  profit  was  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

For  at  least  one  faction  of  the  Army,  however,  the  communist 
technique  of  economic  planning  seemed  to  solve  the  central  national 
problem:  how  to  expand  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  state  (and,  in- 
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cidentally,  of  the  Army)  and  still  prevent  capitalism — with  what  they 
considered  its  callous  disregard  of  rural  misery,  and  hence  of  "national" 
welfare — from  flourishing*.  Army  personnel,  most  of  whom  came  from 
the  poverty-stricken  rural  areas,  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
Japanese  capitalism  in  action,  and  they  resented  it  deeply.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  strong  undercurrent  of  state  socialist 
thinking  existed  within  the  Japanese  Army. 

The  slight  value,  in  Army  eyes,  of  private  profit-taking  or  commer- 
cial prestige  per  se,  and  the  Army's  simultaneous  concern  with  national 
defense  and  national  prestige — entities  which  with  minor  modification 
could  be  bent  to  the  ends  of  nationalist  expansion — are  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  undated  quotation  from  General  Yamagata,  the 
"father"  of  the  Japanese  Army: 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  the  national  policy  to  open  the  country  and  adopt  all 
progressive  measures,  as  indicated  ...  by  His  Majesty.  .  .  .  An  "open  and  progressive 
policy"  does  not  mean  simply  open  ports  and  commercial  profits.  It  means  also  that 
Japan  must  promote  her  national  prestige  in  order  to  maintain  a  dignified  and 
independent  position  among  the  Powers.  .  .  . 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  many  politicians  not  in  government  services  as  well  as 
some  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  favor  reducing  taxes  in  order  to  give  respite  to  the  over- 
burdened people.  Such  a  policy  serves  only  in  the  game  of  politics,  and  not  when 
there  is  need  of  preparing  against  international  wars.°^ 

Note  the  underlying  assumptions  of  this  state  of  mind.  Commercial 
profits  are  a  luxury,  but  taxes  to  uphold  national  prestige  are  a  stern 
necessity.  It  is  the  nation,  not  the  individual,  that  counts.  And  while 
businessmen  are  thinking  of  private  gain,  the  Army  is  thinking  of  the 
nation. 

Delmer  M.  Brown,  in  his  recent  study  of  Japanese  nationalism,  traces 
its  origins  to  the  eighth  century."^  Certainly  it  is  the  dominant  outward 
motif  of  Japanese  social  life  during  the  decade  and  a  half  following 
1930.  Yet,  as  might  be  expected,  its  internal  emphasis  changes  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  late  nineteenth  century  the  yearning  for  national 
independence  from  the  bonds  of  the  Unequal  Treaties  gives  way,  after 
successful  wars,  to  a  sense  of  national  dignity.  This  in  turn  gets  en- 
tangled with  the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  Army.  And  the  dignity 
of  the  Army,  though  originally  related  to  the  concepts  of  national 
security  and  national  welfare,  fits  so  neatly  into  the  underlying  pattern 
of  Confucian  hierarchy  that  it  tends  to  be  considered  worth  preserving 
for  its  own  sake. 
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Overlapping  Spheres  of  Authority 

A  major  weakness  of  the  Meiji  Constitution  was  the  presence  of  over- 
lapping- spheres  of  authority  between  the  civil  government  and  the 
Supreme  Command  with  respect  to  foreign  policy.^  The  semiautono- 
mous  position  of  the  Supreme  Command  conflicted  with  the  powers  of 
the  cabinet,  and  especially  with  the  function  and  responsibility  of  the 
foreign  minister ;  for,  according  to  Article  LV  of  the  constitution,  "the 
respective  ministers  of  state"  (that  is,  the  cabinet  ministers)  were  re- 
quired to  "give  their  advice  to  the  Emperor  and  be  responsible  for  it." 
No  notion  of  ultimate  responsibility  could  stand  up  in  the  face  of  a 
system  which  tolerated  an  uncoordinated  nonministerial  branch  with 
wide  powers  to  plan  and  carry  out  military  operations. 

If  the  size  and  disposition  of  the  nation's  armed  forces,  the  declaring 
of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  and  the  concluding  of  treaties  were  with- 
drawn from  the  clear  control  of  the  foreign  minister  and  made  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Emperor — subject  as  he  was  to  influences 
from  the  Supreme  Command — it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  the  foreign  minister  to  carry  out  the  injunction  of  Article  I  of  the 
Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Foreign  Office." 

According  to  Fujita,  the  civil  government  was  held  responsible,  as 
late  as  1925,  for  matters  in  the  area  of  overlapping  authority.'^  How- 
ever, in  politics  it  is  the  actual  outcome  of  a  situation  of  disputed 
prerogatives  that  is  important;  and  in  1930  the  issue  was  yet  to  be 
finally  decided. 

Four  theoretical  solutions  were  available:  (1)  the  Emperor  could 
coordinate  civil  and  military  affairs,  as  his  prototype  in  Germany  had 
done ;  (2)  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  in  their  dual  capacity  as  military 
officials  and  cabinet  members  could  do  so;  (3)  there  could  be  a  mutual 
give  and  take  between  the  civil  and  military  arms,  based  on  effective 
liaison  and  compromise  in  the  national  interest;  (4)  there  could  be  a 
tug  of  war  between  the  two,  with  the  stronger  pulling  the  weaker  along 
after  it.  Each  of  these  courses  was,  at  different  times,  followed.  How- 
ever, the  first  three  were  not  applied  consistently  or  in  a  clear-cut  man- 
ner, and  as  a  result  the  fourth  tended  to  prevail. 

These  overlapping  spheres  of  authority  were  indeed  a  constitutional 
weakness.  But  in  another  sense  they  represented  a  challenge  to  political 
vision  and  creativeness.  Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  leaders  failed  to 
meet  this  challenge  until  the  situation  had  become  desperate. 


CHAPTER  III 

IN  SEARCH  OF  A  COORDINATING 
INSTRUMENT 

Theoretically,  it  would  seem  that  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  were  in 
an  ideal  position  to  resolve  the  conflicts  resulting  from  overlapping 
spheres  of  authority,  since  they  were,  on  the  one  hand,  members  of  the 
civil  government  and,  on  the  other  hand,  military  men  by  virtue  of 
their  profession  and  function.  The  ability  to  resolve  conflicts,  however, 
depends  not  alone  on  status  and  function  but  upon  an  impartial  point 
of  view — the  ability  to  see  problems  in  a  broader  frame  of  reference 
than  that  of  immediate  personal  or  class  advantage.  The  attitudes  of 
the  war  and  Navy  ministers  would  naturally  depend  upon  the  system 
of  responsibilities  and  loyalties  which  surrounded  them. 

The  War  Minister 

The  war  minister,  appointed  only  by  agreement  among  the  "Three 
Chiefs"  (the  outgoing  war  minister,  the  chief  of  staif,  and  the  inspector 
general  of  military  training),  was  in  effect  named  by  the  chief  of  staff, 
since  the  inspector  general  was  the  latter's  appointee.^  This  fact  is  of 
cardinal  importance,  for  as  a  consequence  of  it  the  war  minister  was,  in 
the  Confucian  sense,  under  obligation  to  the  chief  of  staff  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  was  actually  under  the  latter's  orders. 

Article  I  of  the  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Ministiy  of  War  states  that  the  war  minister  "supervises  the  military 
administration  of  the  Army,  leads  and  controls  officers  and  civilians  in 
the  military  service,  and  superintends  the  various  departments  under 
his  charge."^  The  War  Llinistry  had,  in  addition  to  its  secretariat,  seven 
main  bureaus:  Personnel,  Military  Service,^  Military  Affairs,  Equip- 
ment, Intendance,  Medical,  and  Judicial, 

Article  XIII  lists  five  subdivisions  of  the  Military  Service  Bureau 
(Heimu  Kyoku),  only  two  of  which  are  of  interest  to  us:  the  Military 
Service  Section  (Heimu  Ka)  and  the  Defense  Section  (Boei  Ka).  The 
Military  Service  Section  had  charge  of  military  discipline,  morals,  and 
punishments  {gunki,  fuki,  oyoti  chohatsu,  ni  kan  sum  jiko).* 

The  officer  who  maintained  discipline  and  morals  in  the  Army, 
supervised  punishments,  and  had  charge  of  the  military  police  system 
was  in  a  very  strong  position.  And  where  military  personnel  over- 

^  For  notes  to  chap,  iii  see  pp.  229-234. 
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stepped  the  bounds  of  their  proper  functions — into  the  sphere  of 
politics,  agitation,  or  assassination — the  action  of  this  oflicer  or  his 
failure  to  act  could  be  of  great  importance. 

The  Military  Affairs  Bureau  (Gummu  Kyoku),  however,  was  the 
political  heart,  brain,  and  will  of  the  War  Ministry.  According  to 
Article  X  of  the  ordinance,  this  bureau  was  comprised  of  the  Military 
Administration  Section  (Gunji  Ka)  and  the  Military  Affairs  Section 
(Gummu  Ka). 

The  former  was  charged,  according  to  Article  XI  of  the  document, 
with: 

1.  Matters  concerning  the  general  rules  of  national  defense  [tcohuho  no  taiko  ni  lean 
sum  jik.d]. 

2.  Matters  concerning  the  armament  of  the  Army  and  other  general  military  admin- 
istration of  the  Army. 

3.  Matters  concerning  the  establishment,  peacetime  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  Army. 

4.  Matters  concerning  the  principles  of  guarding  against  danger,  defense,  air  de- 
fense, Army  and  civilian  mobilization. 

5.  Matters  concerning  the  general  control  of  military  estimates. 

Sections  6-10  provided  for  the  administration  of  munitions,  the  air 
service,  maneuvers  and  inspections,  allotment  of  units  and  corps,  war- 
time regulations,  residence  of  officers  abroad,  the  Army  Munitions 
Research  Committee,  and  so  on. 

The  foregoing  were  to  some  extent  national  policy  functions,  par- 
ticularly the  formulation  of  general  rules  of  national  defense,  though  the 
parallel  function  in  the  Military  Affairs  Section  would  appear  to  be 
broader.  However,  the  majority  of  such  policy  functions  were  handled 
in  the  Military  Affairs  Section  of  the  bureau.^ 

Article  XII  of  the  ordinance  placed  within  the  province  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Section:  policies  on  national  defense  (koJcu'bd  seisaku 
ippan  ni  kan  suru  jiko),  mobilization,  foreign  officers  attached  to  Army 
units,  the  control  of  the  leadership  of  military  organizations,  negotia- 
tions with  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  international  relations. 

The  conduct  of  the  Military  Affairs  Section,  within  the  legal  sphere 
of  its  proper  competence,  could  affect  the  foreign  relations  and  the 
national  policy  of  Japan  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent."  Through  the 
Military  Service  and  Military  Affairs  bureaus,  the  framework  existed  for 
extensive  intervention  by  the  war  minister  or  his  subordinates  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  matters.  In  the  Navy  the  Naval  Affairs  Bureau 
corresponded  in  general  with  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  War 
Ministry ;  however,  it  was  not  so  elaborate. 
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A  further  important  function  of  the  war  minister  was  his  responsi- 
bility for  military  discipline.  According  to  Article  XXXII,  the 
Judicial  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry  was  charged  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  military  affairs. 

But  the  Army  Court-Martial  Code  was  even  more  specific:  Article 
LXV  specified  that  the  war  minister  "shall  order  and  supervise  all 
criminal  prosecutions  [koso]  and  investigations  [sosa],"'  and  Article  I 
provided  that  courts-martial  should  be  applicable  to  Army  personnel  on 
active  duty,  reservists  when  called  up  for  duty,  reservists  performing 
military  duties  in  military  units  though  not  called  up,  and  military 
cadets  and  civilians  attached  to  the  Army.**  It  is  notable  that  of  the 
eight  categories  of  courts-martial  set  up  by  Article  VIII,  the  war 
minister  himself  is,  by  Article  X,  made  president  of  the  highest,  the 
Koto  Gumpo  Kaigi,  which  "shall  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving 
general  officers  and  officers  of  equivalent  rank,  civilians  of  chokunin 
rank  and  others  of  like  rank.""  Moreover,  Article  VI  specifies  that  in 
time  of  war  or  incident  when  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
the  applicability  of  courts-martial  may  be  extended  beyond  the  limits 
set  forth  in  Article  I.'" 

The  Army  Penal  Code  dealt  with  a  number  of  the  very  types  of 
offenses  which  occurred  during  the  period  1930-1945.  The  offense  of 
military  participation  in  civil  disturbances,  for  example,  was  covered 
by  Articles  XXV  through  XXXII  of  the  code. 

Article  XXV  reads  as  follows: 

Persons  who  have  organized  parties  or  cliques  [to],  taken  up  arms,  or  carried  out 
uprisings  [/ian?-aft],  shall  be  punished  as  follows: 

1.  The  leaders  shall  be  put  to  death. 

2.  Those  who  have  participated  in  planning  or  have  led  the  masses  [gunshiJ]  shall 
be  executed,  imprisoned  for  life  or  for  a  minimum  of  five  years  at  hard  labor ;  those 
who  have  performed  other  duties  shall  be  punished  by  a  minimum  of  three  years  at 
hard  labor  or  imprisonment. 

3.  Followers  shall  suffer  penal  servitude  or  ordinary  servitude  for  a  maximum  of 
five  years. 

Article  XXVI  states  that  those  who  have  formed  parties  or  cliques, 
and  have  taken  by  force  arms,  powder,  or  other  things  provided  for 
military  use,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  uprising,  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  Article  XXV. 

Article  XXXI  provides  that  "attempts  at  crimes  under  the  fore- 
going . .  .  articles  shall  be  punished." 

Article  XXXII  provides  that  "any  person  who  has  conspired  or  pre- 
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pared  to  commit  any  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  Articles  XXV  to  XXX 
above  shall  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a  minimum 
period  of  one  year." 

Military  insubordination  in  the  field  was  covered  by  Articles  XXXV 
through  XXXIX  of  the  code,  which  read  as  follows: 

Article  XXXV.  When  a  Commanding  Officer  has,  without  reason,  initiated  hostili- 
ties against  a  foreign  country,  he  shall  suffer  death. 

Article  XXXVI.  When  a  Commanding  Officer  has,  without  reason,  engaged  in 
combat  after  having  received  notification  of  an  armistice  or  a  peace  conference,  he 
shall  suffer  death. 

Article  XXXVII.  When  a  Commanding  Officer  in  matters  outside  the  scope  of  his 
authority  has  moved  his  troops  about  arbitrarily,  except  in  cases  where  this  is  un- 
avoidable, he  shall  suffer  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  or  for  a  minimum  period  of 
seven  years. 

Article  XXXVIII.  Any  person  who,  without  waiting  for  orders,  has  without 
reason  engaged  in  hostilities  shall  suffer  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  or  for  a 
minimum  period  of  seven  years. 

Article  XXXIX.  Attempted  offenses  under  this  chapter  shall  be  punished. 

According  to  Article  CIII  of  the  code,  any  person  who  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Throne,  or  his  views  or  other  petition  to  the  govern- 
ment concerning  political  matters,  or  anyone  who  publicly  expressed 
his  opinion  in  speech  or  writing  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  years." 

Army  and  Navy  ministers  had  the  right  to  report  directly  to  the 
Throne.  Because  of  this  privilege  they  enjoyed  prestige  (the  practical 
Confucian  equivalent  of  lawful  authority)  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
premier.  It  was  not  by  accident  that,  in  the  spring  of  1931,  when 
Premier  Hamaguchi  lay  on  his  deathbed  and  the  resignation  of  the 
cabinet  had  been  decided  upon,  it  was  the  war  minister  who  went  to  the 
Palace  and  tendered  to  the  Throne  the  resignations  of  the  members."^ 

The  war  minister  could  report  an  action  to  the  Throne  and  then  re- 
port it  to  the  premier,  thus  confronting  the  latter  with  a  fait  accompli — 
something  reported  to,  and  hence  by  implication  approved  by,  the  Em- 
peror. This  right  of  direct  access  has  been  of  critical  importance  in  the 
evolution  of  Japanese  politics  because  it  was  one  of  the  instruments  by 
which  the  Army  managed  to  circumvent  and  reverse  the  implied  trend 
of  the  Meiji  Constitution  away  from  military  feudalism  and  toward 
"Western  democratic  forms.'^ 

The  war  minister  had  the  formal  prerogative  of  recommending  can- 
didates for  appointment  to  the  post  of  chief  of  staff.  The  real  extent  of 
this  power  is  not  easy  to  assess.  It  is  curious  that  this  function  has  re- 
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ceived  so  little  attention,  though  the  standard  works  are  full  of  details 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  war  minister  was  selected.  Formally, 
no  doubt,  the  war  minister  proceeded  under  Articles  VII  and  VIII  of 
the  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  War  Ministry,  which  read  as 
follows : 

Article  VII.  The  Personnel  Affairs  Bureau  has  the  Appointments  Section  and  the 
Rewards  Section. 

Article  VIII.  The  Appointments  Section  transacts  the  f ollo'wing  business : 
1.  The  promotion  and  demotion,  appointment  and  dismissal,  limitation,  appoint- 
ment to  a  post,  allotment  of   duties,  increase  of  salary,  increase  in  allowances, 
examination  and  other  personal  affairs  of  military  officers  and  civilian  officials  of 
the  Army. 

Though  the  matter  scarcely  came  up  in  the  Tokyo  War  Crimes  Trials, 
one  substantial  item  of  corroborating  evidence  indicates  that  the  war 
minister  did  actually  perform  this  function.  Kido  Koichi,  then  lord 
privy  seal,  records  that  during  the  Jushin  Kaigi  of  July  18,  1944, 
Privy  Council  President  Hara  expressed  himself  as  in  agreement  with 
Yonai  that  the  premier  should  be  a  civilian  "because  the  Ministers  of 
War  and  Navy  will  select  both  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  field  of  military 
command.""  This  was  a  high-level  conference  of  former  premiers,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  important  military  figures,  and  it  would  seem  that 
such  a  statement  would  not  have  gone  unchallenged  if  incorrect.  Tojo, 
however,  in  his  affidavit  includes  the  following  passage: 

As  for  the  appointment  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Supreme  Command  .  .  . 
recommendations  were  always  made  through  a  long-established  process.  In  the  Army, 
for  example,  the  Three  Chiefs  .  . .  would  have  a  joint  consultation,  after  which  the 
nominee  would  be  by  mutual  agreement  submitted  for  Imperial  sanction  by  the  War 
Minister,  who  has  the  responsibility  for  assisting  the  Emperor  in  that  respect.  This 
same  procedure  was  employed  in  the  selection  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Navy 
Supreme  Command  by  the  appropriate  officials  of  that  service.^^ 

The  Chief  of  Staff 

Again  we  are  up  against  the  old  problem  of  formal  power  versus  con- 
trolling customary  practice.  Did  the  war  minister  or  the  chief  of  staff 
have  the  final  authority  within  the  Army?  It  would  appear  that  the 
latter  had  preponderant  authority,  since  he  had  in  effect  two  votes  at 
each  meeting  of  the  Three  Chiefs  and  since,  if  we  are  to  believe  T6j5, 
the  war  minister  would  invariably  follow  the  recommendation  made  "by 
mutual  agreement." 

The  actual  working  relations  between  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  war 
minister  were,  in  fact,  more  significant  than  the  wording  of  the  perti- 
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nent  ordinances.  There  were  broad  differences  in  function  between  the 
organizations  headed  by  the  two  officials:  the  function  of  the  war  min- 
ister was  military  administration ;  that  of  the  chief  of  staff,  military 
command.  Nevertheless,  in  practice,  functions  were  never  clearly  de- 
marcated, and  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  war  min- 
ister was  regarded  in  at  least  four  different  ways  by  personnel  of  the 
General  Staff  Office:  as  a  channel  for  conveying  the  views  of  the  chief 
of  staff  to  the  cabinet ;  as  an  agent  to  implement  General  Staff  decisions 
already  taken;  on  occasion,  actually  as  a  subordinate;  and  at  times  as 
a  lateral  cooperating  official. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  interrogations  of  General  To  jo  (war 
minister  from  July,  1940,  to  July,  1944 ;  premier  from  October,  1941,  to 
July,  1944;  chief  of  staff  from  February  to  July,  1944)  support  the 
view  that  the  war  minister  was  considered,  and  considered  himself,  a 
channel  for  transmission  of  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Command  to  the 
civil  government: 

The  Chief  of  Staff  in  Japan,  it  is  true,  does  not  attend  Cabinet  meetings.  How- 
ever, his  views  on  a  multitude  of  matters  relating  to  strategy  are  conveyed  to  the 
Cabinet  via  the  War  Minister  and,  generally  speaking,  he  is  of  equal  standing  with 
the  War  Minister  and  not  subordinate  to  him.^" 

Q.  Were  the  pro-Axis  sentiments  of  the  Army  transmitted  to  you  via  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  by  you  to  the  Cabinet? 

A.  Of  course  the  Chief  of  Staff  kept  me  so  advised  and  I  reflected  these  sentiments 
in  the  Cabinet  meetings.  .  .  .  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  course  kept  the  Foreign  Minister 
and  Premier  similarly  informed." 

A.  As  War  Minister  and  Premier  I  requested  appropriations,  as  needed,  of  the 
government,  and  the  Diet  assented.  The  number  of  troops  needed  was  requisitioned 
by  the  Supreme  Command  and  I,  as  War  Minister,  saw  to  it  that  the  appropriations 
needed  therefor  were  withdrawn  from  the  budget. 

Q.  Was  your  assent  required,  as  War  Minister  or  as  Premier,  to  the  number  of 
troops  requisitioned  by  the  Supreme  Command? 

A.  As  Premier,  it  was  no  concern  of  mine,  once  the  money  was  appropriated.  As 
War  Minister,  the  requisitions  for  troops  came  to  me  for  approval.  If  there  was 
enough  money  in  the  budget  to  permit  I  would  approve.^** 

The  last  sentence  may  be  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  war 
minister's  function  as  an  implementing  agent  for  General  Staff  de- 
cisions. 

General  Tanaka  Shin-ichi,  a  General  Staff  representative  who  was  not 
on  trial,  testified  that  the  General  Staff  drew  up  mobilization  and 
operations  plans  which  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Military  Affairs 
Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry  for  the  allotment  of  funds  and  personnel 
before  being  put  into  execution.  According  to  this  witness,  if  funds  were 
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insufficient  the  General  Staff  would  make  further  requests.  The  war 
minister  would  then  ask  the  Diet  for  a  supplementary  budget,  and 
would  apportion  out  the  money  to  the  General  Staff  through  the  Mili- 
tary Aft*aii*s  Bureau/" 

Tanaka  further  testified  that  if  the  AVar  Ministry  had  refused  to 
provide  the  men  or  materials  required  by  the  General  Staff,  the  opera- 
tions plans  as  conceived  by  the  General  Staff  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried out.  The  General  Staff  would  then  have  had  to  formulate  other 
plans  within  the  limits  of  the  men  and  materials  provided  by  the  War 
Ministry.™ 

To  this,  Major  General  Muto  Akira,  former  chief  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry,  who  was  on  trial  for  his  life,  testified: 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Lt.  General  Tanaka  Shin-ichi  the  operations  plan 
which  the  General  Staff  maps  out  cannot  be  determined  [decided  on]  without  the 
consent  of  the  War  Minister.  It  might  be  so  interpreted,  but  really  it  is  not  so.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  operations  plan  is  the  most  important  duty  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  the  War  Minister  cannot  interfere  with  the  plan  itself.  Only  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  War  Minister  can  provide  the  personnel,  materials,  and 
money  necessary  for  making  the  plan  practical  [putting  the  plan  into  practice]. 

If  the  War  Minister  cannot  guarantee  the  execution  of  their  request,  the  General 
Staff  makes  new  plans  so  far  as  the  War  Minister  can  give  his  assurance."^ 

This  is  not  mere  wordage.  There  was  a  difference  between  the  planning 
and  the  implementing  function,  the  former  being  that  of  the  General 
Staff  and  the  latter  that  of  the  war  minister. 

The  key  to  the  problem,  however,  was  not  the  legal  position  but  rather 
the  attitude  of  the  war  minister  and  his  staff.  Was  their  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  the  civil  government  or  to  the  Army,  whose  plans  were 
formulated  by  the  General  Staff"?  Even  in  Mut5's  testimony  lurks  the 
implied  admission  that  the  war  minister  could  in  fact  scale  down  the 
plans  of  the  General  Staff  by  failure  to  provide  sufficient  funds.  Muto's 
statement  that  the  war  minister  "could  not  interfere  with  the  plan  it- 
self" is  doubtless  true  in  the  sense  that  the  war  minister  could  not  re- 
draft it.  But  clearly  he  had  the  power  to  say  that  he  "could  not  guar- 
antee the  execution  of  the  request"  and  so  to  force  the  cancellation  or 
redrafting  of  the  plan. 

In  the  Navy  the  situation  was  similar:  Oka,  chief  of  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Bureau  of  the  Navy  Ministry,  testified  that  the  national  defense 
plan  was  drafted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Supreme  Command,  was 
submitted  to  the  Emperor  for  approval,  and  was  thereafter  shown  to 
the  premier  for  his  confidential  information.  The  Naval  General  Staff 
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then  studied  the  armaments  necessary  for  .its  realization  and  made  re- 
quests to  the  Navy  minister  every  four  or  five  years.  The  Navy  Ministry, 
after  investigating  the  expense  and  the  availability  of  materials,  and 
personnel,  "consults  and  negotiates  with  the  Naval  General  Staff  and 
prepares  a  joint  [implementation?]  plan  with  the  Naval  General  Staff. 
The  plan  is  discussed  with  the  parties  concerned  in  the  government, 
and  when  unanimously  agreed  upon  among  the  three  quarters  [parties] 
it  will  be  put  into  operation."^ 

The  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  war  minister  was  at  times 
under  direct  orders  of  the  chief  of  staff  is  mostly  inferential.  The  Army 
and  Navy  insisted  that  war  and  Navy  ministers  should  be  officers  on 
active  duty;  the  most  reasonable  explanation  is  that  the  ministers 
would  thereby  be  amenable  in  emergencies  to  orders  from  the  respective 
chiefs  of  staff.  But  we  have  no  clear  cases  of  such  orders  actually  being 
given.  Wherever  they  were  apparently  given,  it  is  equally  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  minister  acceded  to  a  request  from  the  chief  of  staff. 
This  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  submitting  to  a  categorical 
demand. 

As  cooperating  agents,  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  war  minister  had 
strong  horizontal  ties.  Though  the  war  minister  formally  recommended 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  of  staff  to  the  Emperor,  the  actual  nomi- 
nation was  evidently  the  result  of  agreement  among  the  war  minister, 
the  retiring  chief  of  staff,  and  the  latter's  appointee,  the  inspector  gen- 
eral. A  similar  process  seems  to  have  operated  in  the  appointment  of 
key  personnel  on  the  lower  staff  levels.^^  Even  in  the  supposedly  admin- 
istrative functions  of  the  War  Ministry  the  General  Staff  organization 
had  at  least  an  informal  voice. 

Horizontal  cooperation  between  the  War  Ministry  and  the  General 
Staff  was  the  rule  also  in  foreign  policy  decisions.  These  were  usually 
initiated  by  the  General  Staff  and  then  made  the  subject  of  negotiation 
with  the  War  Ministry.  Major  General  Mut5,  chief  of  the  Military  Afs- 
fairs  Bureau  in  1941,  testified  as  follows  regarding  the  Japanese 
American  negotiations  of  that  year: 

The  Army's  opinion .  . .  was  framed  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  War 
Minister  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The  decision  was  not,  therefore,  solely 
at  the  hand  of  the  War  Minister.  It  was  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  structure 
of  the  Army.  In  other  words,  when  the  Army  disclosed  its  views  on  foreign  policies, 
it  did  so  from  the  angle  of  national  defense  and  military  tactics. 

The  General  Staff  Office  studied  and  made  plans  on  the  basis  of  the  international 
news  and  information  collected  by  them.  The  War  Minister,  having  no  such  inter- 
national intelligence  organSj  made  his  arrangements  chiefly  from  the  angles   of 
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home  politics,  budget,  and  materials.  Only  when  the  views  of  both  sides  were  in 
agreement  was  the  opinion  regarded  as  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Army. 

Concerning  the  problems  which  happened  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
the  General  Staff  and  the  War  Minister  often  disagreed.-^ 

Fujita  Isamu,  a  former  counselor  to  the  War  Ministry,  testifying  on 
the  general  problem  of  relations  between  the  War  Ministry  and  the 
General  Staff,  divided  military  affairs  into  three  categories:  matters 
handled  by  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Staffs,  matters  handled  by 
the  war  and  Navy  ministries,  and  matters  handled  by  consultation  be- 
tween the  respective  staffs  and  ministries.  According  to  Fujita,  pure 
command  matters  included  mobilization  plans,  operations  plans,  battle 
arrangements,  and  field  service  regulations.  Pure  administrative  mat- 
ters included  the  organization  of  institutions  and  schools,  Army  and 
Navy  accounts,  recruiting,  and  requisitions.  (However,  the  number  to 
be  recruited  was  determined  by  the  General  Staff.)  Matters  for  con- 
sultation included  decisions  on  the  size  of  the  standing  Army  and  Navy 
and  plans  for  national  defense.  Fujita  testified  that  even  in  wartime 
and  under  Imperial  Headquarters  the  same  distinctions  between  com- 
mand and  administration  existed."'  On  the  whole,  Fujita's  testimony 
seems  to  square  pretty  well  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  words  of  Nishiura  Susumu,  another  expert  witness. 

The  War  Minister  had  a  sort  of  double  character ;  as  a  Minister  of  State  he  was 
compelled  to  an  awareness  of  political  and  diplomatic  activity,  and  as  an  official 
highly  concerned  with  Army  matters  he  had  also  to  be  completely  a  soldier.  But 
since  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  had  the  highest  responsibility  as  far  as  the  Army 
was  concerned,  it  was  his  highest  duty  to  give  consideration  to  winning  victory  in 
wartime.  Thus  there  was  often  sharp  conflict . .  .^ 

It  was  indeed  an  impossible  task  to  be  loyal  to  both  these  obligations 
when  they  were  in  conflict. 

Many  functions  of  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  required  close  co- 
operation with  the  respective  General  Staff  organizations.  Hence  a 
sense  of  teamwork,  of  common  enterprise,  was  built  up.  But  with  the 
Supreme  Command  and  the  government,  matters  were  usually  other- 
wise. And  when  the  war  or  Navy  minister  was  called  upon  to  side  either 
with  his  General  Staff  or  with  the  civil  government,  both  personal  pref- 
erence and  the  desire  for  intraservice  harmony  were  likely  to  bespeak 
cooperation  with  the  staff  organization  rather  than  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

As  Yonai  points  out,  it  was  difficult  for  a  soldier  trained  in  nothing 
but  war  to  believe  that  the  civil  government,  with  its  corruption,  hesi- 
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tation,  and  inefficiency,  could  represent  the  national  interest  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Army  could,  with  its  discipline  and  conscious  re- 
nunciation of  self  for  country. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  war  minister,  despite  his  legal  position, 
was  ill  suited  to  act  as  coordinator  between  the  Supreme  Command  and 
the  civil  government.  He  was  not  a  free  agent,  but  was  in  several  senses 
obligated  to  the  chief  of  staff.  Even  if  he  had  been  a  free  agent,  the  war 
minister  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  uphold  the  Military.  In  the  final 
dramatic  decision  of  the  Emperor  to  accept  the  Potsdam  terms  over 
the  opposition  of  the  Supreme  Command,  the  war  minister,  having 
failed  to  challenge  this  decision,  took  refuge  in  suicide. 

In  the  Japanese  Navy  no  less  than  in  the  Army,  the  administrative 
and  command  functions  were  separately  allocated,  the  former  being  the 
responsibility  of  the  Navy  Ministry,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Navy 
General  Staff.  For  a  while  the  internal  balance  of  power  seemed  to  be 
with  the  Navy  minister  rather  than  with  the  Navy  chief  of  staff.  How- 
ever, in  1941  it  was  the  Navy  chief  of  staff  who  won  out,  dragging 
behind  him  into  ruin  his  ministry,  the  naval  organization,  and  the  whole 
country. 

The  Bureau  Chiefs 

No  explanation  of  the  events  of  the  'thirties  that  does  not  deal  with  the 
powers  and  activities  of  the  field-grade  {sahan)  staff  officers  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  would  come  even  close  to  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
These  subordinates  played  an  important  role,  which  was  all  the  more 
important  because  it  was  anonymous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  views  of 
this  group  were  supported  by  their  nominal  "superiors." 

The  foci  of  the  activities  of  field-grade  officers  were  the  chief  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Bureau  in  the  War  Ministry  and  the  chief  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Bureau  in  the  Navy  Ministry.  Because  of  their  broad  quasi- 
political  powers,  the  two  bureau  chiefs  (giimmu  kyoku  cho),  had  they 
been  so  inclined,  could  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  coordination 
of  matters  lying  within  the  overlapping  spheres  of  authority  between 
the  Supreme  Command  and  the  civil  government. 

The  duties  of  the  two  bureau  chiefs  had  ramifications  in  the  sphere 
of  foreign  policy.  They  were  charged  with  responsibility  for  national 
defense  policy,  for  matters  concerning  international  relations,  foreign 
attaches  operating  with  Japanese  units,  and  military  matters  abroad. 
They  negotiated  with  the  Diet.  They  could  inculcate  national  defense 
thinking  and  counter-thought  policy,  and  could  control  the  leaders  of 
organizations  that  had  military  connections.  All  this  indicated  a  wide 
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range  of  political  duties  and  responsibilities,  both  national  and  inter- 
national. 

In  practice  as  well  as  on  paper  the  chiefs  of  the  Military  and  Naval 
Affairs  bureaus  were  the  principal  instruments  both  for  liaison  between 
Army  and  Navy  and  for  contacts  between  the  Military  and  the  civil 
government."""  According  to  an  expert  witness,  Nishiura,  most  of  the 
initiative  for  liaison  came  from  the  General  Staff,  which  had  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  national  defense  policy.  The  General  Staff  used 
the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  mostly  as  a  convenient  coordinating  con- 
tact organ  for  negotiations  with  other  government  agencies.'"  Though 
the  witness  tended  to  play  down  the  role  of  the  chief  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Bureau  by  emphasizing  his  lack  of  final  authority,  the  testimony 
must  be  discounted  to  some  extent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Nishiura  was 
testifying  on  behalf  of  Muto,  former  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bu- 
reau. Here  as  elsewhere  the  actual  coordinator,  with  or  without  final 
authority,  was  apt  to  be  the  key  man. 

In  any  event,  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  was  highly  important  in 
foreign  affairs:  it  was  in  a  position  on  the  working  level,  midway  be- 
tween that  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  bore  complete  nominal  respon- 
sibility, and  that  of  the  General  Staff,  which  bore  no  formal  responsi- 
bility but  actually  initiated  a  great  deal  of  foreign  policy. 

One  function  performed  by  the  two  giimmu  kyokn  cho  was  of  special 
interest  in  the  Tokyo  War  Crimes  Trials.  The  two  chiefs  were  in  the 
habit  of  accompanying  their  superiors  to  the  Privy  Council  and  to  other 
formal  bodies  in  the  capacity  of  "explainers."  Their  attendance  at  such 
meetings  aroused  the  suspicion  that  the  tail  frequently  wagged  the  dog. 

Another  curious  feature  was  the  dual  political  role  of  the  two  chiefs. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  Army  and  Navy  personnel  they  were  enjoined  by 
the  Emperor  to  stay  out  of  politics;  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  their 
legal  and  actual  authority  and  because  of  the  unremitting  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  General  Staff  organizations,  they  were  encouraged  to  make 
the  most  of  opportunities  for  political  intervention. 

The  views  of  two  former  chiefs  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  illus- 
trate the  contrast  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  imperatives. 
Mut5  Akira,  in  his  testimony  before  the  International  Military  Tribu- 
nal for  the  Far  East,  listed  the  following  legal  bases  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  political  intervention  by  military  men:  (1)  the  lack  of  fran- 
chise or  eligibility  for  election  of  military  men  in  active  service ;  (2)  the 
Army  Penal  Code,  which  restricted  the  freedom  of  political  speech  and 
association  of  military  men  in  active  service ;  (3)  the  Imperial  rescript. 
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granted  in  1882  by  the  Emperor  Meiji  to  military  and  naval  men,  which 
admonished  military  men  to  perform  their  duties  without  intervening 
in  politics.""  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  recital  of  a  man  in- 
terested in  minimizing  the  political  role  which  he  had  played  before  the 
Pacific  War. 

By  contrast,  an  entry  in  the  Kido  NikJci  from  the  period  of  the  early 
'thirties  illustrates  the  state  of  mind  of  the  then  gummu  kyoku  cho. 
Kido,  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  records  in  his  diary 
that  at  a  luncheon  Colonel  Nagata  Tetsuzan,  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Bureau,  gave  his  views  on  why  the  military  authorities  should  be  .in- 
terested in  political  as  well  as  military  affairs.  The  Military,  he  said, 
found  it  necessary  (1)  to  protect  their  positions  in  an  age  of  disarma- 
ment and  in  a  climate  of  unfavorable  public  opinion ;  (2)  to  protect  the 
right  of  Supreme  Command  jeopardized  as  a  result  of  the  London  Naval 
Conference;  (3)  to  protect  their  salaries  from  reduction.^" 

But  if  there  was  a  dilemma  in  regard  to  the  participation  of  the  bu- 
reau chiefs  in  internal  affairs,  there  was  an  equally  grave  one,  with 
potentially  far  more  serious  consequences,  in  regard  to  their  participa- 
tion in  foreign  affairs.  The  gummu  kyoku  did  could  use  the  great  influ- 
ence and  power  of  their  ofSce  either  on  the  side  of  respect  for  inter- 
national treaties  and  coordination  with  the  civil  administration  in 
foreign  policy  matters  or  on  the  side  of  the  Supreme  Command  in  the 
realization  of  its  independent  ideas  in  the  foreign  field. 

Another  quasi-political  function  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs  bureaus  was  that  of  guiding  and  controlling  organiza- 
tions with  military  connections,  particularly  the  associations  of  Army 
and  Navy  reservists.  This  was  especially  important  for  the  Army,  since, 
according  to  the  postwar  testimony  of  a  naval  admiral,  the  Army  had 
organizations  in  every  county,  city,  and  village  in  Japan,  and  had 
direct  influence  on  prefectural  governments  even  down  to  the  local 
police.'' 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  claim  that  the  chief  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Bureau  excelled  the  war  minister  himself  in  effective  influence, 
not  only  because  of  his  own  broad  powers  but  also  because  he  had  come 
to  function  as  the  spokesman  for  the  aggressive  ambitions  of  the  field- 
grade  officer  group  in  the  General  Staff.''"  The  motive  power  behind  the 
bureau  chief  came  not  alone  from  his  section  chiefs  (kacho),  who  were 
usually  majors,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  colonels,  but  from  the  officers 
of  corresponding  rank  in  the  General  Staff  organization  as  well.'" 

According  to  the  appraisal  of  Major  General  Tanaka  Ryukichi,  a 
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•well-informed,  competent,  and  strategically  placed  observer,  the  Pa- 
cific War  was  the  result  of  pressures  generated  by  officials  in  the  third  v 
and  fourth  echelons  of  formal  authority  within  the  war  and  Navy  min- 
istries and  the  respective  General  Staff  organizations  of  the  Japanese 
government/*  The  example  documents  the  persistent  influence  of  sub- 
ordinates on  superiors  (gekokujo).  Indeed,  it  was  General  Tanaka  who, 
,m  a  private  conversation  with  the  writer  in  January,  1948,  first  em- 
ployed the  term  gekokujo  to  describe  this  influence. 

Tanaka,  who  had  himself  been  chief  of  the  Military  Service  Bureau 
just  before  the  war,  ranked  the  post  of  Military  Affairs  Bureau  chief 
ahead  of  that  of  war  minister  in  actual  power.  He  considered  the  chief 
of  the  First,  or  Operations,  Division  of  the  General  Staff  (clai  icJii 
[sakusen]  hucho),  equal  to  the  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  in 
power — both  ranking  above  the  war  minister  and  the  chief  of  staff,  who 
occupied  third  and  fourth  place,  respectively,  in  Tanaka's  evaluation. 
When  asked  to  name  the  men  from  whom  the  real  impetus  for  war  had 
come,  he  replied  that  the  most  determined  single  protagonist  of  war 
with  the  United  States  had  been  Tsuji  Masanobu,  chief  of  the  Opera- 
tions Section  (sakusen  hancho)  of  the  General  Staff.  Next  in  order  as 
a  driving  force  had  been  Tsuji's  immediate  superior,  Tanaka  Shin-ichi, 
chief  of  the  First  Division  of  the  General  Staff.  Third  had  been  Muto 
Akira,  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry,  and 
fourth,  Fukutome,  chief  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  Navy 
General  Staff. 

The  chief  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  Army  General  Staff  could 
best  make  his  power  felt  in  the  political  sphere  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  War  Ministry.  Either  he  could  prevail  on  his  own 
superior,  the  chief  of  staff,  to  influence  the  war  minister  or  he  could 
work  laterally  on  the  war  minister's  formal  subordinate,  the  chief  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Bureau.  The  latter  channel  appears  to  have  been 
the  one  normally  used. 

Could  the  two  gummu  kyoku  cho,  holding  positions  of  great  power 
without  ultimate  responsibility,  midway  between  the  real  seats  of 
power  in  the  sakan  officer  group  of  the  General  Staffs  and  the  formal 
organs  of  power  in  the  cabinet,  coordinate  the  problems  arising  from 
the  overlapping  spheres  of  competence  of  the  Supreme  Command  and 
the  civil  government  ?  Again,  as  with  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  them- 
selves, the  crucial  question  was  the  attitude  of  the  officers.  On  this  level, 
also,  the  tendency,  based  on  tradition  and  indoctrination,  would  be  to 
put  the  desires  of  the  Military  (as  represented  by  the  General  Staffs) 
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above  those  of  the  civil  government,  under  the  "patriotic"  assumption, 
amounting  to  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  Military  could  better  decide 
what  was  in  the  national  interest  than  could  mere  civilian  officials. 

In  the  foreign  field  even  more  than  in  the  internal  field,  the  military- 
officers  lacked  adequate  training;  as  a  result  they  had  an  insufficient 
understanding  of  the  attitudes  of  non-Japanese  people.  Their  tendency 
was  to  put  undue  emphasis  on  military  force  simply  because  they  did 
not  fully  understand  the  other  factors — particularly  financial  and  psy- 
chological ones — in  the  international  scene.  The  consequences  of  this 
situation  were  serious  because  they  could  and  did  lead  to  wars.  General 
Muto  stated  before  the  IMTFE  that  until  he  took  office  as  chief  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Bureau  he  "had  never  made  a  study  of  politics  and 
diplomacy  and  had  no  experience  in  those  affairs,"^'  but  that  after 
being  installed  in  that  position  he  "made,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  a  study 
of  political  and  diplomatic  problems  which  came  up.'"*  It  is  difficult  to 
refrain  from  the  rather  obvious  comment  that  Muto's  studies  of  politics 
and  diplomacy  began  too  late  to  be  of  much  value  to  him  or  his  country. 

The  Emperor  axd  His  Personal  Advisers 

What  was  the  possibility  that  the  Emperor  himself  might  perform  the 
function  of  coordinating  Japanese  foreign  policy?  The  remark  of  the 
former  grand  chamberlain,  Suzuki,  that  "there  are  not  many  examples 
of  personal  Imperial  decisions"  is  significant  because  it  indicates  that 
there  were  some.  When  there  were  wide  differences  of  opinion  among 
his  advisers,  the  Emperor  Meiji  occasionally  made  such  personal  de- 
cisions (goseidun) .  This  latent  power  of  the  Emperor  was  an  important 
part  of  his  constitutional  position,  especially  in  times  of  stress,  and 
could  be  invoked  during  an  Imperial  Conference  in  the  event  of  dis- 
agreement.^^ 

On  December  7,  1901,  an  important  Elder  Statesmen's  Conference 
(Genro  Kaigi)  approved  the  revised  draft  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alli- 
ance. Prince  It5,  who  was  abroad  at  the  time,  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  eighth,  urging  him  to  postpone  his  assent.  On  the  ninth 
Premier  Katsura  called  a  cabinet  meeting,  which  voted  to  continue  its 
former  policy.  The  Emperor  on  this  occasion  ordered  another  Genr5 
Kaigi,  after  which  he  personally  decided  (miziikara  seidan  o  motte)  to 
approve  the  revised  draft.^* 

Another  example  is  the  Imperial  Conference  of  Febriiarj^  4,  1904. 
On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  final  deci- 
sion for  war  with  Russia  was  made  by  the  Emperor  Meiji  himself. 
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When  Konoye,  in  1938,  expressed  an  interest  in  the  extent  of  the  Em- 
peror's political  participation,  Saionji  replied  that  in  the  Imperial 
conferences  of  the  Meiji  period  the  Emperor  had  both  asked  questions 
and  expressed  his  views.  Saionji  added,  however,  that  the  prime  min- 
ister and  the  home  minister  had  seen  to  it  that  none  of  the  consultation 
was  revealed  to  outside  sources."" 

In  1929  Premier  Tanaka  was  said  to  have  resig'ned  because  of  the 
Emperor's  displeasure  over  the  assassination  of  Chang  Tso-lin.'"  Even 
after  the  Manchurian  Incident  there  were  times  when  the  Emperor 
appears  to  have  felt  that  he  was  in  effective  charge,  for  in  May,  1933, 
Harada  records  that  Kido  told  him  that  lately  the  two  chiefs  of  staff 
had  absolutely  obeyed  the  Emperor's  orders.  During  the  Jehol  opera- 
tions the  Emperor  was  said  to  have  despatched  the  grand  chamberlain 
to  the  Navy  chief  of  staff  with  the  following  message:  "I  have  issued 
such  and  such  orders  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  so  set  your  mind  at 
rest."" 

A  few  months  later  the  Imperial  Household  minister  had  to  caution 
the  chief  aide-de-camp,  who  had  complained  that  the  Emperor  was  "not 
too  enthusiastic  about  military  affairs":  "Properly  speaking,  the  Em- 
peror is  concerned  with  both  civil  and  military  affairs,  which  are  like 
the  two  wheels  of  a  vehicle.  He  must  stand  above  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs and  take  care  of  all  matters.  There  may  be  instances  when  he  can- 
not fulfill  the  desires  of  [one  or  the  other]. "^" 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Pacific  War,  the  wisdom  of  this  view  was 
crystal  clear  to  thoughtful  observers.  Said  Prince  Konoye,  from  the 
bitter  experience  of  three  terms  as  premier:  "The  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion is  built  on  a  framework  of  direct  rule  by  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  Espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Command,  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  power  at  all  of  raising  its  voice,  and  the  only  person 
who  may  restrain  both  the  government  and  the  Supreme  Command  is 
the  Emperor.'"''  To  the  same  effect  wrote  Fujita,  former  counselor  of 
the  War  Ministry:  "Under  the  Meiji  Constitution  the  question  whether 
the  antagonism  between  absolutism  and  constitutionalism  could  be  har- 
monized or  not  depended  solely  on  the  personal  rule  of  the  Emperor 
[Tenno  no  shinsei] ."" 

The  tragedy  for  Japan  was  that  this  view  of  the  Emperor's  coordinat- 
ing function  was  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  events  in  the 
'thirties.  The  Emperor's  advisers  reacted  to  the  increasing  turbulence, 
terrorism,  and  propaganda  for  military  expansion  by  ever  more  fre- 
quent injunctions  to  the  Emperor  to  take  a  passive  attitude.  After  1930 
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there  was  a  gradual  but  steady  atrophy  of  the  Emperor's  influence  in 
affairs  of  state.  Bitter  opposition  nearly  prevented  its  reemergenee  at 
the  eleventh  hour  of  the  Pacific  War. 

In  1931,  when  the  Emperor,  worried  over  the  effect  which  the  Man- 
churian  Incident  and  the  reaction  in  the  League  of  Nations  might  have 
on  Japan's  international  position,  summoned  the  foreign  minister, 
Prince  Saionji's  advice  to  the  latter  was  as  follows:  "Please  touch  on 
every  topic  lightly.  It  is  undesirable  for  you  to  tell  lies ;  nevertheless, 
speak  to  His  Majesty  in  a  conversational  manner  and  in  such  a  way 
that  what  you  say  shall  be  agreeable  and  cause  no  undue  worry  to  His 
Majesty."  The  Emperor  himself  had  suggested  that  he  question  the 
prime  minister,  the  war  minister,  and  the  foreign  minister  together; 
but  Saionji  was  opposed  because  of  the  possibility  that  the  opinions  of 
the  three  might  differ  !* '  This  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  for  his 
secretary  quotes  as  Saionji's  "stock  argument"  that  "to  place  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Family  in  a  responsible  position  invites  many  abuses, 
and  is  unsatisfactory."^*' 

Marquis  Kido  Koichi,  who  became  lord  privy  seal  in  the  summer  of 
1940  and  continued  in  this  office  until  the  end  of  the  war,  must,  how- 
ever, bear  the  chief  share  of  responsibility  for  advising  the  Emperor  to 
confine  himself  to  a  passive  role  in  state  affairs.  When  Kido  had  held 
the  office  of  lord  privy  seal  only  a  few  months,  Saionji,  last  of  the  close 
Imperial  advisers  of  an  earlier  age  and  one  who  had  personally  par- 
ticipated in  the  events  of  the  Restoration,  was  already  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  caution  the  new  lord  keeper  that  the  Emperor  had  a  good  his- 
torical knowledge  of  various  issues  and  would  sometimes  be  in  a  better 
position  than  his  ministers  to  evaluate  events.^^ 

Why  did  the  advisers  take  such  extraordinary  measures  to  shield  the 
Emperor  from  the  implications  of  his  difficult  position  as  kingpin  in  an 
otherwise  hopelessly  divided  government?  Apparently  for  two  reasons: 
to  protect  the  Emperor  and  to  protect  themselves.  To  retain  him  as  the 
symbol  of  divine  power,  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  high  price  of  los- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.^'^  At  the  same  time,  by  protecting  the  Emperor  from 
the  consequences  of  personal  government  they  were  protecting  them- 
selves; for  any  resentment  that  might  be  generated  by  Imperial  par- 
ticipation in  affairs  would  tend  to  expend  itself  chiefly  against  the 
Emperor's  advisers.  The  immunity  of  the  Emperor  from  direct  criti- 
cism did  not  extend  to  his  acts,  which,  if  disapproved  of,  could  nor- 
mally be  charged  to  his  advisers. 
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A  further  consideration  may  have  motivated  the  Emperor's  advisers 
to  counsel  restraint:  the  desire  to  reserve  the  enormous  prestige  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Imperial  family  for  great  emergencies.  Kido  must 
have  had  this  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  controlling  the 
Army,  which  he  knew  would  come  with  the  termination  of  the  war.  An 
entry  in  his  diary  for  May,  1943,  shows  that  he  discussed  the  matter 
with  Prince  Takamatsu  at  that  time.'"  Six  years  earlier  Saionji  had 
said  the  same  thing:  "The  time  for  members  of  the  Imperial  Family 
to  take  up  military  posts  is  the  critical  time;  then  the  Army  will  realize 
that  it  is  the  Emperor's  Army.  ...  It  is  always  understood  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Family  are  the  Emperor's  allies.""" 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  the  role  which  Saionji  contem- 
plated for  the  Emperor's  advisers.  His  idea  was  that  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  Imperial  Household  minister,  and  the  grand  chamberlain 
should  be  well  informed  but  should  not  interfere  in  politics.  He  ad- 
vised that  the  Emperor  should  summon  vice-chiefs  of  ministries  or 
even  bureau  or  section  chiefs  in  order  to  inform  himself ;  apparently, 
however,  such  practices  interfered  too  strongly  with  Japanese  ideas  of 
hierarchy  in  formal  relations,  for  Saionji  complained  that  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  his  idea."  The  value  of  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers"'' 
being  "well  informed  on  all  matters"  was  questionable  if  the  Emperor 
were  never  to  venture  farther  into  the  political  field  than  to  cause  the 
royal  sign  manual  to  be  affixed  to  all  state  documents  on  request. 

Hugh  Byas  comes  much  closer  to  an  analysis  of  the  central  function 
of  the  advisers:  "Their  first  duty  is  to  preserve  the  security  of  the 
throne  and  the  unity  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  When  the  fighting  services  had 
made  up  their  minds,  when  their  preparations  were  complete,  when 
every  question  had  been  asked  and  every  objection  exhausted,  the  Em- 
peror had  to  agree  with  those  all-powerful  subjects  and  he  would  be 
so  advised.""^ 

The  duties  of  the  Imperial  Household  minister  (kunai  daijin)  were 
set  forth  in  the  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Impe- 
rial Household  Ministry."  This  official  managed  the  huge  estates  which 
comprised  the  Imperial  Household  property  and  supervised  a  host  of 
other  matters:  the  conferring  of  Court  ranks  and  the  granting  of  Im- 
perial relief,  the  maintenance  of  the  peerage,  the  upkeep  of  the  Impe- 
rial tombs  and  mausolea,  the  staging  of  Imperial  ceremonies,  and  the 
like. 

Such  an  official,  functioning  as  a  sort  of  general  manager  to  the 
Throne,  had  broad  general  responsibility,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
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find  that  at  least  as  late  as  1936,  according  to  informed  persons,  the 
Imperial  Household  minister  was  permitted  to  advise  the  Throne  on 
diplomatic  matters.^ 

Four  years  later,  however,  the  situation  had  apparently  changed,  for 
we  find  the  Imperial  Household  minister,  Matsudaira,  complaining  to 
an  intimate  friend  that,  though  the  Emperor  was  concerned  about  di- 
plomacy and  often  spoke  to  him  of  it,  he  (Matsudaira)  considered  it 
wrong  to  meddle  in  politics  and  would  only  listen  quietly,  though  he 
felt  very  sorry  for  His  Majesty.'"  At  the  end  of  the  Pacific  War,  General 
Tojo  stated  that  the  Imperial  Household  minister  "had  no  direct  con- 
nection with  either  the  civil  government  or  the  Supreme  Command," 
and  seemed  disinclined  to  assign  to  him  any  political  responsibility 
whatsoever." 

The  grand  chamberlain  (jijUcho)  was  an  appointee  of  the  Imperial 
Household  minister.  His  duties  were  laid  down  by  Article  XXXVII 
of  the  Kimaisho  Kansei,  a  portion  of  which  reads  as  follows:  "He  shall 
be  in  regular  attendance  on  the  Emperor,  and  shall,  as  occasion  may 
require,  submit  aifairs  to  the  Emperor  and  communicate  His  wishes. "^^ 
This  was  basically  a  combined  secretarial  and  ceremonial  function. 
Toj5,  in  1946,  described  the  grand  chamberlain  as  "the  Emperor's 
adjutant."  Probably  he  had  been  more  important  at  one  time,  for  in 
1934  Saionji  had  discussed  with  his  own  secretary  the  propriety  of  the 
grand  chamberlain's  attendance  at  meetings  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  ministers  of  state.'""  Two  years  later  Grand  Chamberlain  Suzuki 
barely  escaped  assassination  in  the  February  26  mutiny,  and  at  that 
time  was  presumably  thought  to  have  been  something  more  than  a  mere 
secretary.  By  1938,  however,  the  grand  chamberlain  had  apparently 
withdrawn  from  the  advisory  field,  for  Prince  Takamatsu  visited  him 
at  that  time  and  found  him  ill-informed  on  current  affairs.™ 

The  chief  political  adviser  attached  to  the  Emperor's  Court  was  the 
lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  {nai  daijin).  Theoretically,  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  matter  for  the  Imperial  Household  minister  to  decide,  but 
in  practice  the  Emperor,  influential  Court  nobles,  and  the  prime  min- 
ister were  often  consulted,  with  the  Genr5,  Prince  Saionji,  having  the 
last  word. 

The  duties  of  the  lord  privy  seal  were  laid  down  by  the  Imperial 
Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal."  Article  I  provided  as  follows:  "The  Office  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  shall  keep  custody  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  the 
Great  Seal,  and  shall  take  charge  of  affairs  concerning  Imperial  re- 
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scripts,  Imperial  messages,  and  other  documents  of  the  Inner  Court." 
Article  II  provided  that  the  lord  keeper  should  supervise  the  office  and 
should  "regularly  assist  the  Emperor." 

From  1930  until  1936  Kido  Koichi  served  as  chief  secretary  to  the 
lord  privy  seal  and  as  such  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  po- 
litical affairs.  In  his  affidavit  he  admits  that  the  function  of  the  chief 
secretary  was  to  gather  information  from  government,  military,  and 
other  sources,  but  adds,  disarmingly:  this  fact  "tended  to  cause  general 
misunderstanding"  that  both  the  lord  privy  seal  and  his  secretary  par- 
ticipated in  political  and  military  matters.  "In  truth  and  in  fact, .  .  . 
both  .  .  .  were  Court  officials  having  no  power  or  responsibility  for  politi- 
cal or  military  affairs." 

In  the  formal  sense  the  statement  was  true,  since  it  was  the  prime 
minister  who  bore  the  chief  political  responsibility  and  the  General 
Staff  which  bore  the  chief  military  responsibility  in  the  government. 
Nevertheless,  any  coordination  that  might  be  achieved  by  the  Emperor 
would  doubtless  have  to  be  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  advice  received 
from  the  lord  privy  seal.  Hence  we  cannot  take  Kido's  assertion  at  its 
face  value,  especially  in  view  of  his  interest  during  the  trial  in  mini- 
mizing the  importance  of  his  own  political  role.  Furthermore,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  lord  keeper  prior  to  Kido's  incumbency  did  on  occa- 
sion tender  advice  to  the  Throne  on  foreign  affairs,  especially  when 
asked  by  the  Emperor  to  do  so."" 

The  Western  reader  of  the  Kido  Nikki  and  the  Saionji  Harada  Mem- 
oirs is  amazed  at  the  ease  and  frequency  with  which  persons  like  Kido 
and  Harada  met  with  responsible  civil  and  military  officials  and  inter- 
vened, usually  indirectly,  to  further  their  own  ideas  of  proper  policy. 
As  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  lord  privy  seal  and  the  Genro,  respectively, 
Kido  and  Harada  had  access  to  the  leading  figures  of  the  government, 
and  to  key  Army,  Navy,  and  Palace  officials.  Their  personal  and  social 
prestige  was  such  that  they  knew  most  of  the  influential  nobility  in  pri- 
vate circles  and  the  leading  financiers,  or  zaihatsu.  Their  methods  were 
to  throw  in  suggestions  while  soliciting  information,  or  to  advise  a  third 
party  that  he  should  question  or  caution  the  official  whom  they  wished 
to  influence.  Harada,  especially,  was  not  averse  to  calling  up  cabinet 
ministers  and  telling  them  what  they  should  do. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  the  supremacy  of 
law.  In  the  fall  of  1938,  Kido  spoke  as  follows  regarding  the  lord  keeper, 
Yuasa  Kurahei:  "The  Lord  Privy  Seal  decides  everything  according  to 
law,  and  if  something  occurs  he  immediately  forces  the  law  upon  the 
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Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Bureau  and  others.  This  shows  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  situation.  . . .  Government  cannot  be  carried 
out  just  by  the  application  of  laws.'"" 

Kase's  evaluation  of  Kido,  that  he  ''perhaps  sometimes  chose  to  swim 
with  the  current  in  order  to  insure  tranquillity  in  an  extremely  unstable 
political  situation,"  is,  if  anything,  an  understatement.  Most  Japanese 
swam  with  the  current.  Kido  was  simply  an  expert  practitioner  of  the 
art. 

One  other  personal  adviser,  if  he  can  be  called  so,  on  the  Emperor's 
staff  was  the  chief  aide-de-camp  {jiju  hukancho) .  Certainly  he  was  the 
least  helpful  member,  for  he  seems  to  have  functioned  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  General  Staff  rather  than  as  the  Emperor's  trusted  aide.  In 
August,  1931,  Saionji  argued  that  it  would  not  do  to  speak  to  him  re- 
garding plans  to  get  the  plotters  of  the  March  Incident  to  resign  from 
the  Army."*  The  chief  aide-de-camp  was  at  this  time  actually  function- 
ing as  a  General  Staff  informant  in  the  Palace  rather  than  as  a 
discreet  and  devoted  assistant  to  the  Emperor  in  his  difficult  task  of 
coordination. 

An  incident  recorded  early  in  1939  is  indicative  of  the  questionable 
value  to  the  Emperor  of  this  "adviser."  In  February  of  that  year  the 
Emperor  heard,  through  the  naval  chief  of  staff,  that  the  Kwantung 
Army  had  placed  some  twenty-five  divisions  along  the  Soviet-Manchu- 
rian  border,  and  requested  the  chief  aide-de-camp  to  find  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Army.  The  latter  tried  to  ignore  the  order  by  giving  the 
Emperor  an  offhand  answer.  When  the  lord  privy  seal  and  the  grand 
chamberlain  reprimanded  the  chief  aide-de-camp  for  failing  to  carry 
out  the  Emperor's  request,  that  official  merely  said,  ''It  is  distressing 
to  see  a  great  gap  between  the  wills  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Emperor." 
Later  he  admitted  to  the  lord  privy  seal:  "What  the  Emperor  says  does 
not  go  through.  Thinking  that  His  Majesty's  virtues  should  not  he  in- 
jured, I  did  not  comply  with  his  orders.  That  I  did  not  do  as  I  was  told 
is  my  fault,  but  it  is  really  distressing."*'  Here  we  have  a  familiar  Japa- 
nese formula:  better  an  order  sabotaged  or  subverted  than  an  open  loss 
of  face. 

After  the  war.  General  To  jo  (former  war  minister,  premier,  and 
chief  of  staff)  made  the  following  observation  apropos  the  military 
advice  available  to  the  Emperor:  "The  Emperor's  Aide-de-Camp,  being 
a  full  general,  had  some  unofficial  access  to  the  Supreme  Command,  but, 
under  the  government  system  itself,  he  had  actually  no  authority  for 
direct  liaison.  ...  In  practice,  the  Emperor  was  in  a  difficult  position. 
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...  He  had  no  one  on  his  staff  to  help  him  on  High  Command  matters.""" 
This  was  certainly  the  situation  just  before  the  Pacific  War.  Earlier, 
however,  M^hen  the  Emperor  had  had  on  his  staff  retired  officers  of  the 
caliber  of  Admiral  Suzuki  Kantaro  (former  Navy  chief  of  staff,  later 
grand  chamberlain)  and  Admiral  Saito  Makoto  (former  Navy  minister 
and  premier,  then  lord  privy  seal),  this  Imperial  isolation  with  respect 
to  military  advice  was  naturally  less,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  both  men  were  marked  for  assassination  on  February  26, 1936. 
After  the  Pacific  War  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey 
evaluators,  describing  the  government  of  Japan  as  an  "oligarchy,  a 
coalition  of  factions  of  the  ruling  class,"  attempted  to  distinguish  five 
such  groups:  Army,  Navy,  zaihatsu,  aristocrats  and  Elder  Statesmen, 
bureaucrats  and  professional  politicians.  These  factions,  it  is  stated, 
were  centered  in  various  government  bodies:  in  the  War  and  Navy 
ministries,  the  military  staffs,  the  Privy  Council,  various  cabinet  min- 
istries (especially  the  Home  Ministry),  and  the  Imperial  Household 
Ministry. 

Hence,  according  to  the  survey, 

political  policy  was  set  through  a  curious  process  of  bargaining,  -which  involved  an 
almost  perpetual  forming  and  reforming  of  coalitions  within  the  oligarchy.  The 
process  required  a  careful  consultation  of  all  factions  and  unanimity  among  leaders 
before  the  government  could  take  a  major  policy  step. .  .  .  These  [five]  groups, 
through  the  political  institutions  they  controlled,  assumed  collective  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  the  government.  Such  responsibility,  of  course,  was  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  though  it  was  the  result  of  manipulations  among  the  factions."' 

The  Emperor's  Institutional  Advisers 

The  earliest  of  the  bodies  which  assisted  the  Emperor  in  coordinating 
foreign  policy  was  the  Genro  Kaigi.  In  the  early  Meiji  period  it  was 
simply  the  little  inner  group  which  had  engineered  the  Restoration  and 
continued  thereafter  to  guide  the  evolution  of  the  new  government  with 
a  firm  hand. 

Fujita  asserts  that  at  the  beginning  of  Meiji  the  Genro  were  a  revo- 
lutionary faction,  but  that  this  tendency  did  not  accord  with  their 
position,  and  that  they  became  conservative  and  contributed  in  large 
part  to  the  maintenance  of  the  absolutist  tendencies  of  the  Meiji  Con- 
stitution.^^ There  is  perhaps  an  exaggerated  implication  here  of  Genro 
radicalism  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Meiji  Restoration.  But  certainly  the 
Genro  became  increasingly  conservative  in  the  years  that  followed.  As 
Pareto  has  observed,  the  tendency  of  radicals  to  become  conservatives 
once  they  have  brought  off  a  successful  revolution  is  an  unchanging 
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theorem  of  political  behavior.  The  same  phenomenon,  with  local  varia- 
tions, has  been  observable  for  some  years  in  the  Soviet  Union ;  and  the 
gradual  loss,  over  the  generations,  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  has  been  quite  marked. 

After  the  first  years  of  political  triumph,  the  Genro  Kaigi  came  to 
be  composed  of  a  rather  small  group  of  samurai:  Yamagata,  Ito,  and 
Inoue  of  Chdshii ;  and  Matsukata  and  Oyama  of  Satsuma.°"  Sometimes 
a  Genr5  might  be  also  a  minister  of  state,  president  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, or  an  important  military  figure ;  sometimes  he  held  no  official  post. 
In  time  the  Genro  Kaigi  came  to  be  split  along  the  lines  of  political 
ideals:  conservatives — Yamagata  and  his  proteges — versus  liberals, 
reprasented  chiefly  by  Saionji,  who  had  become  a  member  in  1916. 

In  the  early  'thirties,  important  decisions  were  usually  referred  to 
the  Genro;™  later  they  were  not.  Until  1900  these  advisers  always  chose 
one  of  their  own  number  as  premier.  After  the  death  of  Yamagata,  in 
1922,  the  consultative  process  was  broadened,  and  the  tw^o  remaining 
Genro,  Saionji  and  Matsukata,  consulted  the  president  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Imperial  Household  minister,  and  the  lord  privy  seal  be- 
fore making  their  recommendations  to  the  Emperor  at  times  of  cabinet 
change.  By  1932  the  retiring  premier  and  the  former  premiers  were 
consulted  also.  The  usual  procedure  was  for  the  Emperor  to  consult  the 
lord  keeper,  who  would  suggest  that  the  inquiry  be  referred  to  the 
Genro.  The  Palace  would  then  request  the  latter  to  come  to  Tokyo ; 
after  an  interview  or  a  series  of  interviews  the  lord  privy  seal  would 
report  back  to  the  Emperor.'^  In  1932  Kido,  then  secretary  to  the  lord 
privy  seal,  was  advised  by  an  authority  on  the  Japanese  constitution 
that  the  lord  privy  seal  was  not  responsible,  under  the  constitution,  for 
counseling  the  Emperor  at  a  time  of  cabinet  change." 

The  eight-year  period  from  the  death  of  Matsukata  in  1924  to  1932 
was  the  period  of  kensei  jodo,  or  "normal  constitutional  government," 
for  which  Saionji,  the  chief  political  adviser  to  the  Throne,  was  respon- 
sible.'* In  a  way  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  lifetime  of  striving  for  the 
cause  of  liberal  government.  During  this  period,  two  or  more  political 
parties  stood  ready  and  eager  for  office,  and,  as  the  sole  surviving  Genro, 
the  aged  Saionji  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  simply  to  recommend  to 
the  Throne  as  the  new  premier  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party  after 
the  fall  of  the  party  in  power.  Because  of  his  enormous  prestige,  Saionji 
during  this  period  exercised  some  influence  in  the  direction  of  a  co- 
ordinated foreign  policy  based  upon  the  plans  of  the  civil  government. 

To  the  end,  Saionji  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  Emperor  should  not  risk 
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criticism  or  the  sullying  of  his  prestige  by  taking  action:  rather,  he 
should  let  the  ''responsible  officials"  do  so.  But  there  were  two  sets  of 
"responsible  officials" — those  of  the  Supreme  Command  and  those  of 
the  civil  government.  As  long  as  the  system  of  kensei  jodo  operated 
there  would  be  some  sort  of  party  organism  to  assume  responsibility, 
but  once  the  practice  of  government  by  the  majority  party  came  to  an 
end,  as  it  did  in  1932,  the  whole  system  of  responsibility  would  break 
down. 

It  was  inevitable,  as  Saionji's  death  approached,  that  a  new  proce- 
dure would  have  to  be  evolved  for  making  recommendations  to  the 
Emperor.  None  of  the  post-Restoration  generation  had  either  the  cour- 
age or  the  stature  to  bear  singly  such  a  responsibility.  Moreover,  the 
whole  character  of  the  Japanese  social  system  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  clear-cut  personal  accountability.  Saionji  had  expressed  the  wish 
that  in  future  the  Emperor's  inquiries  regarding  new  premiers  should 
be  addressed  not  to  the  Genro  alone  but  to  a  conference  of  former  pre- 
miers which  the  lord  privy  seal  should  convene.'^  The  implementation 
of  this  wish  was  the  genesis  of  the  Jushin  Kaigi,  or  Conference  of  Senior 
Statesmen,  in  1940.'' 

Since  Saionji  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  make  a  formal  reply  to  the 
Emperor  in  regard  to  a  new  lord  privy  seal  in  1940,  Yuasa  Kurahei,  the 
outgoing  lord  privy  seal,  recommended  Kido,  and  the  choice  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Imperial  Household  minister  and  the  Emperor.™ 

In  dealing  with  the  Jushin,  Kido  played  a  key  role,  and  his  political 
power  was  of  decisive  importance.  In  contrast  to  the  Senior  Statesmen, 
who  were  usually  out  of  office,  frequently  out  of  touch  with  affairs,  and 
occasionally  verging  on  senility,  the  lord  keeper  was  close  to  the  Throne 
and  to  the  main  stream  of  events. 

Another  advisory  organ  which  assisted  the  Emperor  in  foreign  policy 
matters  during  the  Meiji  period  and  after  was  the  Privy  Council,  or 
Sumitsuin.  This  body  had  been  set  up  in  1888,  the  year  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Meiji  Constitution,  for  the  express  purpose  of  deliberating 
upon  the  draft  of  that  instrument.  Hence  its  composition  from  the  first 
reflected  the  new  vested  interests  of  Meiji  Japan — ^leaders  of  the  newly 
risen  western  clans,  representatives  of  the  old  Tokugawa  Bakufu,  and 
members  of  the  Court  nobility.  Thus  its  general  outlook  was  bureau- 
cratic and  military  rather  than  civilian,  despite  the  fact  that  its  presi- 
dent was  normally  named  by  the  premier.^' 

The  composition  of  the  Privy  Council  was  determined  by  Articles  II 
and  XI  of  its  organizational  ordinance.  Article  II  provided  for  a  presi- 
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dent,  a  vice-president,  and  twenty -four  councilors.  Article  XI  provided 
as  follows:  "Each  Minister  [daijin]  has  by  virtue  of  his  office  the  posi- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  right  to  sit  and  vote 
therein.  Each  Minister  may  also  be  named  to  committees,  attend  their 
meetings,  speak  and  make  explanations,  but  may  not  participate  in  the 
voting  thereon."™  The  Emperor  attended  meetings  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Since  there  were  approximately  twice  as  many 
privy  councilors  as  cabinet  members,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former  could 
dominate  the  body.  T6j5  has  given  some  interesting  details  regarding  its 
functioning  which,  though  too  extensive  to  be  included  here,  illustrate 
the  unashamed  unanimity  of  decision  so  characteristic  of  Japanese 
bodies.™ 

The  powers  of  the  Privy  Council  were  derived  primarily  from  Article 
LVI  of  the  Meiji  Constitution,  which  declared:  "The  Privy  Councilors 
shall,  when  they  have  been  consulted  by  the  Emperor,  deliberate  upon 
important  matters  of  state  in  accordance  with  the  Ordinance  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Privy  Council." 

Article  VI  of  the  Privy  Council  ordinance  set  forth  in  part: 

The  Privy  Council  shall  hold  deliberations  and  present  its  opinions  to  the  Emperor 
on  the  following  matters : 

2.  Drafts  and  doubts  relating  to  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Constitution. 

3.  Laws  and  ordinances  ancillary  to  the  Imperial  Constitution. 

5.  Imperial  ordinances  issued  in  accordance  with  Articles  VIII  or  LXX  of  the  Im- 
perial Constitution. 

6.  The  concluding  of  international  treaties. 

7.  Declarations  of  a  state  of  siege  under  Article  XIV  of  the  Imperial  Constitution.^" 

Thus  the  important  power  of  the  Emperor,  under  Articles  VIII  and 
LXX  of  the  constitution,  to  issue  emergency  ordinances  in  the  place  of 
law  when  the  Diet  was  not  in  session  or  could  not  be  invoked,  devolved 
upon  the  Privy  Council,  which  enjoyed  wide  advisory  powers  indeed.*^ 

In  foreign  policy  the  most  important  function  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  to  deliberate  on  international  treaties,  and  the  usual  practice  was  to 
refer  all  treaties  to  it  before  they  received  Imperial  sanction."*^  In  the 
performance  of  this  function  the  Privy  Council  might  have  assisted  the 
Emperor  in  coordinating  the  civil  and  military  elements  of  foreign 
policy.  Also,  it  could  presumably,  under  Article  VI  of  the  ordinance, 
have  done  something  to  clarify  the  respective  spheres  of  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Command  and  the  civil  government  with  respect  to  for- 
eign affairs.  However,  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  in  the  'thirties  there  is  little 
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evidence  that  its  members  were  alert  or  energetic  enough  to  realize  that 
the  system  cried  out  for  clarification. 

The  third  advisory  body  to  emerge  during  the  Meiji  period  enjoyed 
only  an  intermittent  wartime  life:  Imperial  General  Headquarters,  or, 
more  briefly,  Imperial  Headquarters  (Daihon-ei). 

The  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894-1895  was  fought  under  an  Imperial 
Headquarters  set  up  by  Imperial  ordinance  52  of  1893,  which  read  as 
follows: 

Article  I.  The  Supreme  Command  is  established  under  the  direct  command  of  the 
Emperor  and  is  called  Imperial  Headquarters. 

Article  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  with  the  participation 
of  the  staff  attached  to  Imperial  Headquarters  to  plan  the  grand  strategy  for  the 
Imperial  Army  and  Navy  Forces.^ 

This  unification  of  command,  with  the  Army  in  the  dominant  position, 
was  a  reflection  of  Prussian  military  organization. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  China  in  1894  the  prevailing  at- 
titude was  one  of  informal  cooperation  between  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities. Before  June  of  that  year  there  had  been  some  friction  over 
the  relative  privileges  of  Japan  and  China  in  Korea.  On  June  2,  while 
Premier  It5  was  holding  an  emergency  cabinet  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  to  dissolve  the  Diet,  an  urgent  despatch  was  received  from 
Acting  Minister  Sugimura  to  the  effect  that  the  Korean  government,  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  Tonghak  rebellion  (Togakuto  no  ran),  had  re- 
quested the  Chinese  government  to  send  troops.  Ito  thereupon  at  once 
requested  Chief  of  Staff  Prince  Arisugawa  and  Vice-Chief  of  Staff 
Kawakami  to  sit  in  on  the  cabinet  meeting  when  the  Korean  situation 
was  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  in  Korea,  Japan  also  should  send  troops.  It5  then  went  to  the 
Palace  and  requested  that  the  Diet  be  dissolved  and  that  Japanese 
troops  be  sent  to  Korea,  both  requests  being  promptly  sanctioned.*' 

Thus  the  act  which  led  eventually  to  the  war  with  China  was  arrived 
at  by  an  informal  ad  hoc  coordination  of  cabinet  and  Supreme  Command 
arranged  by  the  premier.  It5's  biography  states  that,  three  days  after 
the  decision  of  June  2  to  send  troops.  Imperial  Headquarters  was  set  up 
in  the  General  Staff  Office. 

On  July  26  the  Emperor,  through  Grand  Chamberlain  Tokudaiji, 
requested,  in  writing,  that  Ito  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  Imperial 
Headquarters,  held  twice  weekly  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  in 
order  that  he  (the  prime  minister)  could  hear  the  explanations  of  the 
officials  responsible  for  the  despatch  of  troops  and  for  military  expendi- 
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tures.  Ito  promptly  replied  that  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  policy, 
as  well,  he  should  know  all  the  details  of  military  operations.  The  Em- 
peror agreed,  causing  a  new  letter  to  be  issued.  Thereafter,  despite  the 
fact  that  Imperial  Headquarters  was  moved  to  Hiroshima,  the  civil 
premier  appears  to  have  regularly  attended  and  taken  part  in  its 
discussions.^" 

Imperial  Headquarters  is  mentioned  by  Tokutomi  as  giving  orders 
for  the  despatch  of  troops  abroad  and  for  the  determination  of  military 
policy  in  relation  to  the  number  of  the  enemy.  However,  it  was  the 
government  which  declared  war.**"  The  latter  act,  too,  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  simple  affair.  Ito's  biographer  notes  that  after  the  despatch 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  to  Korea  in  June,  1894,  local  actions 
had  broken  out.  On  July  31,  Ito,  realizing  that  fighting  was  going  on 
both  on  land  and  sea,  consulted  with  the  Army  and  Navy  authorities 
(riJ{u  Jcaigun  tokyoku)  and,  on  the  basis  of  these  consultations,  peti- 
tioned the  Emperor  for  a  declaration  of  war,  which  was  granted  in  the 
form  of  an  Imperial  rescript  the  following  day.  If  the  consultations 
took  the  form  of  an  Imperial  Conference  or  cabinet  meeting,  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  this  source." 

On  January  11, 1895,  Prime  Minister  Ito  and  Foreign  Minister  Mutsu 
proceeded  from  Tokyo  to  Hiroshima  to  report  to  the  Emperor  that  the 
Chinese  government  had  appointed  envoys  to  treat  for  peace  and  to 
secure  approval  of  a  draft  peace  plan  which  they  had  drawn  up.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  the  Emperor  summoned  his  chief  civil  and  military 
officials  (humhu  jvshin)  to  Imperial  Headquarters  for  a  full  discussion 
of  the  draft  plan.  Though  the  attendance,  aside  from  that  of  Ito  and 
Mutsu,  is  not  recorded,  the  chiefs  of  staff  must  have  been  included,  since 
the  meeting  was  at  Imperial  Headquarters.  Almost  certainly  the  war 
and  Navy  ministers  also  attended,  and  perhaps  the  civil  members  of  the 
cabinet.^' 

On  April  17,  1895,  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  was  signed,  but  six 
days  later  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  acting  at  the  instigation  of 
Li  Hung-chang,  "advised"  the  Japanese  vice-minister  of  foreign  affairs 
that  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  should  be  retroceded.  It  .is  interesting  to 
note  that  Japan's  reaction,  in  the  face  of  this  emergency,  was  decided 
not  by  the  cabinet  augmented  by  the  chiefs  of  staff  but  actually  by  a 
formal  Imperial  Conference  (Gozen  Kaigi). 

In  1903,  as  a  result  of  Navy  urgings,  the  Imperial  Headquarters  ordi- 
nance, which  had  provided  for  a  unified  command  under  the  Army 
chief  of  staff,  was  revised  to  make  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  of  staff 
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individually  responsible  for  their  respective  staff  organizations,  and 
jointly  responsible  for  planning  coordinated  operations.*' 

This  ordinance,  under  which  the  Russo-Japanese  "War  was  fought, 
was  replaced  in  1907.  When,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  China  War  in 
July,  1937,  the  Army  succeeded,  despite  the  skepticism  of  the  Navy,  in 
getting  still  another  Imperial  Headquarters  ordinance  enacted,  the  lat- 
ter differed  from  the  earlier  one  in  at  least  two  respects.  Previously, 
ordinances  were  issued  in  the  form  of  Imperial  rescripts  (chokurei) 
requiring  countersignature  by  the  prime  minister  as  indication  that 
the  draft  had  been  approved  by  the  cabinet.  Ordinances  issued  under 
the  1937  ordinance  and  dealing  with  "matters  relating  to  the  Supreme 
Command"  were  in  the  form  of  gunrei,  or  military  orders,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  cabinet.  Second,  the  new  Imperial  Headquarters  could  be 
set  up  in  time  of  "incident"  as  well  as  in  time  of  war.  It  is  clear  that 
these  changes  represented  an  important  step  away  from  cabinet  respon- 
sibility for,  and  cabinet  control  of,  military  affairs.  The  initiative  for 
the  changes  came,  as  would  be  supposed,  from  the  Military  themselves."'* 

An  excerpt  from  the  interrogation  of  Tojo  on  March  14,  1946,  indi- 
cates the  composition  and  functioning  of  Imperial  Headquarters  before 
and  during  the  Pacific  War. 

A.  Imperial  Headquarters  drew  its  membersiiip  from  the  Army  and  Navy  General 
Staffs  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Ministries.  From  the  Army  General  Staff  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  all  the  Division  Chiefs  {huchol,  and  nearly 
all  the  Section  Chiefs  \Tcaclw'\,  and  some  other  members  of  the  Staff,  as  necessary, 
attended.  From  the  War  Ministry,  the  War  Minister,  the  Vice-Minister,  a  majority 
of  the  Bureau  Chiefs  \TcyoTcu  cho],  and  a  few  other  members,  as  necessary,  attended. 
I  suppose  that  the  membership  from  the  Navy  side  was  similar,  although  I  am  not 
sure.  As  War  Minister,  I  attended  in  the  capacity  of  a  participant  [sanTcalciisha] , 
although  I  was  not  properly  a  member.  In  my  capacity  as  pa.tieipant  I  was  assisted 
by  the  Vice-Minister  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  the  Personnel  Section.  The  Imperial 
Headquarters  was  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war,  and,  since  one  of  those 
needs  was  for  personnel,  I  attended  for  that  reason,  having  administrative  charge 
of  personnel. 

Three  things  were  wrong  with  Imperial  Headquarters.  The  first  was  that,  although 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  joint  Army-Navy  setup,  in  practice  it  was  divided  into  an 
Army  section  and  a  Navy  section,  Army  General  Staff  and  War  Ministry  personnel 
going  into  the  Army  Section  and  Navy  Staff  and  Navy  Ministry  personnel  going 
into  the  Navy  section. 

The  second  thing  was  that  there  were  no  government  people  in  the  setup.  It  was  all 
Army-Navy. 

The  third  thing  was  that  there  was  no  one  in  a  position  to  hold  it  together.  It  was 
set  up  on  November  20,  1937,  in  connection  with  the  China  Incident.  Having  been  set 
up  during  the  first  year  of  the  China  Incident,  it  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the 
government  at  the  time  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  War.  Since 
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its  utterances  were  not  voiced  as  coming  from  the  Army  General  Staff  or  the  Navy 
General  Staff  but  from  Imperial  Headquarters,  the  government  had  to  give  them  a 
great  deal  of  importance. 

Q.  Did  the  Emperor  have  anything  to  do  with  Imperial  Headquarters? 

A.  The  Emperor  was  at  the  head  of  it.  As  to  the  place  where  Imperial  Head- 
quarters met,  the  Army  part  of  it  met  in  the  Army  General  Staff  offices,  and  the 
Navy  part  of  it  met  in  the  Navy  General  Staff  offices. 

Q.  Then,  how  was  the  Army  part  of  Imperial  Headquarters  different  from  the 
Army  General  Staff? 

A.  The  people  in  the  General  Staff  were  there  in  the  capacity  of  Bureau  Chief, 
Section  Chief,  or  what  not,  but  they  also  had  a  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
section  of  Imperial  Headquarters.  Actually,  the  two  bodies  were  very  much  the  same 
in  fact,  except  that  the  members  of  the  War  Ministry  also  came  under  the  Chief  of 
Staff  when  acting  in  the  capacity  of  members  of  Imperial  Headquarters. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  that  after  Imperial  Headquarters  was  set  up  in  1937  the  Chief 
of  Staff  held  more  power  than  he  had  held  previous  to  that  time? 

A.  Yes,  because  he  came  to  have  control  over  members  of  the  War  Ministry  as 
well  as  control  over  the  members  of  the  General  Staff  which  he  had  had  before. 

Q.  How  often  did  Imperial  Headquarters  meet? 

A.  I  am  not  too  sure,  since  it  was  pretty  much  run  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  However,  I  think  that  it  met  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Q.  Was  the  Emperor  present  at  every  meeting? 

A.  No.  Usually  he  was  not  there,  only  on  special  occasions. 

Q.  When  a  full  meeting  of  Imperial  Headquarters  of  both  Army  and  Navy 
sections  was  held,  where  was  it  held? 

A.  In  the  Palace.*^ 

It  is  apparent  that  Imperial  Headquarters  in  its  latest  form  could 
not  act  as  a  coordinating  bodj^  in  deciding  foreign  policy,  for  the  civil 
government,  far  from  having  a  voice  in  its  affairs,  was  not  even  in 
attendance.  Much  had  changed  since  the  days  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
War  when  the  chiefs  of  staff  sat  with  the  cabinet  in  the  face  of  a  grave 
emergency  and  the  premier  attended  Imperial  Headquarters  by  Im- 
perial order. 

Two  advisory  bodies,  neither  of  which  had  the  power  to  coordinate 
foreign  policy,  had  at  least  the  theoretical  duty  of  advising  the  Emperor 
regarding  high-level  military  policy:  the  Board  of  Marshals  and  Fleet 
Admirals  (Gensuifu)  and  the  Supreme  War  Council  (Gunji  Sangi  In). 
The  former  had  been  created  in  1898  as  the  highest  body  of  military 
advisers  to  the  Emperor.  Since  it  was  restricted  to  marshals  or  fleet 
admirals,  the  equivalent  of  five-star  military  or  naval  men  in  the  United 
States,  its  members  were  few  in  number.  The  body  met  infrequently  and 
appears  to  have  exerted  little  influence. 

All  its  mem-bers,  however,  belonged  also  to  the  Supreme  War  Council, 
which  had  been  created  in  1903  to  advise  the  Emperor  on  technical 
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military  matters.""  In  addition  to  the  Gensui,  this  body  included  the 
war  and  Navy  ministers  and  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  of  staff  to- 
gether with  other  imperially  appointed  generals  and  admirals.  Accord- 
ing to  Imperial  ordinance,  the  Supreme  War  Council  was  set  up  under 
direct  Imperial  command  to  answer  inquiries  regarding  military  af- 
fairs. It  could  advise  the  Emperor  or  the  Army  on  inspection,  training, 
research,  and  other  matters  which  did  not  require  a  high  degree  of  se- 
crecy. It  did  not  give  advice  on  operations  or  tactics. 

Articles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  ordinance  indicate,  respectively,  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  in  Army-Navy  coordination  by  this  body 
and  what  actually  came  to  pass.  Article  VII  stated  that,  in  matters  of 
joint  Army  and  Navy  concern,  Army  and  Navy  planning  was  to  be 
adjusted  in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  Article  VIII  stated  that, 
in  matters  of  exclusively  Army  or  exclusively  Navy  concern,  meetings 
could  be  restricted  to  Army  or  to  Navy  councilors.  The  preference  of 
the  services  for  Article  VIII  over  Article  VII  is  confirmed  by  Toj5, 
who  stated,  "According  to  the  regulations  there  was  one  Supreme  War 
Council,  but,  by  usage.  Army  matters  had  come  to  be  handled  by  the 
Army  part  of  it  and  Navy  matters  by  the  Navy  part  of  it.'"" 

Thus,  in  the  Supreme  War  Council,  as  in  Imperial  Headquarters 
itself,  the  original  purpose  of  closer  coordination  had  gradually  be- 
come lost  in  the  tendency  within  the  Military  itself  to  split  into  an 
Army  and  a  Navy  faction ;  in  a  similar  way,  with  respect  to  the  civil 
elements  of  the  government,  the  Army  and  Navy  tended  to  split  off  as 
a  military  faction,  although  in  the  Navy  the  tendency  was  less  marked. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  some  basis  for  the  notion  that  a  common 
psychological  or  sociological  principle  was  at  work  in  Japanese  so- 
ciety— an  identification  of  one's  interests  with  the  smaller  group — an 
inherent  tendency  toward  factionalism.  No  doubt  this  stemmed  in  part 
from  the  heritage  of  feudalism,  though  there  are  traces  of  it  in  societies, 
including  our  own,  long  removed  from  feudal  influences. 

The  Imperial  Conference,  or  Gozen  Kaigi,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  Conference  before  the  Throne  or  a  Conference  in  the  Imperial  Pres- 
ence, came  to  occupy  a  place  of  supreme  importance  in  the  formation 
of  foreign  policy.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  Imperial  conferences  after 
1894  arose  directly  out  of  the  necessities  of  prewar  or  wartime  inter- 
national diplomacy,  and  concerned  matters  lying  within  the  overlap- 
ping spheres  of  competence  of  the  Supreme  Command  and  the  civil 
government.  (The  important  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  however,  was 
not  made  the  occasion  for  an  Imperial  Conference.) 
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As  To  jo  later  testified:  "The  object  of  holding  Imperial  Confer- 
ences .  .  .  was  to  ensure  coordination  between  the  government  and  the 
High  Command.  Under  the  Japanese  system  the  government  and  the 
High  Command  were  two  separate  and  independent  entities,  a  circum- 
stance which  made  it  imperative  to  provide  such  a  coordinating  process 
as  the  Imperial  Conference.'"" 

Before  the  Meiji  era  the  term  "Gozen  Kaigi"  referred  to  clan  con- 
ferences at  which  the  Emperor  was  not  present/"  but  here  it  is  used  to 
apply  to  any  official  ad  hoc  policy-determining  meeting  which  was  held 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  included  both  military  and  civilian 
participants.  Several  of  the  twelve  items  listed  in  the  Sakiiin  Seiji 
Keizai  Dai  Nempyo  apparently  refer  to  exclusively  military  conferences 
held  in  the  Imperial  presence;  these  have  been  omitted  here. 

Data  have  been  collected  on  some  eighteen  Imperial  conferences  held 
between  1877  and  1915 — an  average  of  roughly  one  every  two  years 
during  that  period.'"'  The  five  Imperial  conferences  held  before  the 
Sino-Japanese  War  and  attended  by  the  members  of  the  ruling  oli- 
garchy as  well  as  the  Emperor  seem  to  have  been  unrehearsed  meetings 
called  to  grapple  with  some  pressing  problem.  They  were  marked  by 
differences  of  opinion  and,  in  a  few  instances,  by  failure  to  agree.  The 
first  three  dealt  with  internal  affairs — the  Kagoshima  rebellion,  infla- 
tion, and  Okuma's  embarrassing  activities  in  1881.  The  other  two  con- 
ferences dealt  with  foreign  affairs — the  problem  of  treaty  revision,  and 
the  action  to  be  taken  following  the  unprovoked  assault  on  the  visiting 
Russian  Crown  Prince  Nicolas. 

An  Imperial  Conference  held  in  1889  to  explore  the  possible  re- 
negotiation of  the  Unequal  Treaties  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  Emperor's  initiative;  but  only  after  much  prodding  and  indirect 
suggestion  was  the  Emperor  able  to  get  the  conference  convened.  After 
four  days  of  deadlock  the  cabinet  likewise  failed  to  agree,  and  a  few 
days  later  it  fell."' 

During  the  Sino-Japanese  AVar  three  Imperial  conferences  were  held, 
though  the  original  decision  to  send  troops  had  been  made  by  a  cabinet 
meeting  attended  by  the  two  chiefs  of  staff.  "Civil  and  military  officials" 
attended  th.e  Imperial  Conference  of  January  27,  1895,  where  draft 
instructions  for  the  Japanese  negotiators  were  outlined  by  the  foreign 
minister,  defended  by  Prime  Minister  Ito,  and  approved  by  the  Em- 
peror in  the  absence  of  opposition.  Just  what  persons  attended  is  not 
clear. 

But  the  Imperial  Conference  of  April  24, 1895,  convened  to  deal  with 
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the  Triple  Intervention,  shows  the  relative  strength  of  the  military  and 
civil  forces  at  that  time.  It  was  attended  by  the  prime  minister,  the  war 
minister,  and  the  Navy  minister  (the  foreign  minister  was  ill)  and  by 
"high  staff  officers" — presumably  at  least  the  two  chiefs  of  staff  and 
probably  some  of  their  subordinates.  Three  alternatives  were  presented 
by  Ito:  to  reject  the  "advice,"  to  call  an  international  conference,  or  to 
accept  the  "advice."  The  overwhelmingly  military  body,  knowing  full 
well  that  rejection  was  impossible  and  yet  fearing  the  internal  reactions 
which  would  result  from  acceptance,  unanimously  agreed  upon  the 
second  plan."^ 

But  it  is  the  denouement  which  interests  us.  For  when  Prime  Minister 
Ito,  after  the  Imperial  Conference,  conferred  with  Foreign  Minister 
Mutsu,  Finance  Minister  Matsukata,  and  Home  Minister  Nomura,  the 
foreign  minister  strongly  opposed  the  idea  of  an  international  confer- 
ence, arguing  that  the  gains  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  might  easily 
be  whittled  away  thereby.  Realizing  that  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  the  government  would  probably  have  to  accept 
the  "advice"  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  this  all-civilian  conference  de- 
cided against  prolonging  the  negotiations  with  the  intervening  powers. 
After  a  hurried  sounding  out  of  the  intentions  of  the  other  powers,  the 
government  finally,  on  May  5,  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  accepted  the 
intervention."^ 

This  fact  is  of  importance,  since  it  indicates  that  in  1895  the  civil 
government,  dominated  by  the  foreign  minister,  was  the  final  authority 
with  respect  to  a  critical  foreign  affairs  decision,  even  though  it  meant 
overriding  a  prior  Imperial  Conference  decision  in  the  making  of  which 
the  military  authorities  had  participated.  Did  the  Military  consciously 
counsel  something  less  inglorious  than  abject  acceptance  of  the  terms  of 
the  three  powers  in  the  knowledge  that  if  they  were  later  overruled  the 
civil  forces  would  take  the  blame  ?  We  suspect,  though  we  have  no  proof, 
that  they  did. 

The  Emperor  Meiji's  precise  relation  to  these  events  is  not  clear.  Kase 
implies  that  the  acceptance  of  the  demands  was  the  result  of  the  Em- 
peror's command.'"*'  And  the  present  Emperor's  allusion  to  that  crisis  at 
the  time  of  the  equally  distressing  Imperial  conferences  of  August, 
1945,  when  on  two  occasions  he  himself  had  to  decide,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  decisions  of  1895  was  perhaps 
the  result  of  the  earlier  Emperor's  personal  act.  In  any  event,  it  would 
seem  that  in  1895  the  Military  did  not  have  the  final  say  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  that  Imperial  Conference  decisions  were  not  considered 
irrevocable. 
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Before  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894-1895  the  participants  in  Im- 
perial conferences  were  the  half-dozen  members  of  the  ruling  oli- 
garchy— this  group  being  virtually  interchangeable,  after  the  'eighties, 
with  the  cabinet.  During  the  Sino-Japanese  War  the  usual  participants 
were  the  four  principal  cabinet  members  (premier,  war  minister,  Navy 
minister,  and  foreign  minister)  and  the  chiefs  of  staff,  together  with  an 
undisclosed  number  of  their  staff  officers. 

With  the  half-dozen  Imperial  conferences  held  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  a  new  pattern  was  established.  The  chiefs  of  staff  no 
longer  attended,  though  the  military  point  of  view  was  well  represented 
by  the  prime  minister,  the  war  and  Navy  ministers,  and  four  or  five 
Genro.  The  foreign  minister,  and  sometimes  the  finance  minister,  at- 
tended also.  During  World  War  I  the  chiefs  of  staff  were  no  longer 
satisfied  to  be  indirectly  represented,  but  once  more  attended  the  con- 
ferences in  person. 

Between  1877  and  1915  a  transformation  took  place  also  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Imperial  Conference:  the  old  system  of  unrehearsed  joint 
consideration  of  common  problems  was  replaced  by  a  new  system  under 
which  the  Gozen  Kaigi  functioned  for  the  mere  formal  ratification  of 
decisions  already  arrived  at.  This  trend  created  a  means  whereby  those 
who  arranged  the  ceremonial  ratification  could  exploit  the  prestige  of 
the  Imperial  Presence  in  order  to  subvert  or  circumscribe  the  normal 
processes  of  government.  No  doubt  Prince  Saionji's  secretary,  Harada, 
had  this  in  mind  when  he  replied  as  follows  to  a  Foreign  Office  official 
who  had  asked  why  the  lord  chamberlain  was  opposing  a  conference  in 
the  Imperial  Presence:  "Conferences  in  the  Imperial  Presence  up  to 
now  have,  as  a  rule,  been  proposed  by  men  who  have  something  to  gain 
by  them.  I  think  that  it  is  fundamental  that  Conferences  in  the  Imperial 
Presence  should  not  be  held  indiscriminately.  As  for  my  reasons — it  is 
not  well  to  transfer  responsibility  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  we  must  avoid  this  as  much  as  possible.""*' 

An  example  or  two  w^ll  make  clear  the  operation  of  the  new  system 
of  conferences.  On  April  21,  1903,  in  order  to  meet  the  threat  posed  by 
Russian  forces  in  Manchuria  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Government  General  in  Port  Arthur,  Premier  Katsura  arranged  a  con- 
ference with  Foreign  Minister  Komura,  Ito,  and  Yamagata.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  detached  house  of  the  latter,  whence  the  name  of  the 
conference:  the  Murin-an  Kaigi.  A  basic  policy  for  negotiating  with 
Russia  was  worked  out.  The  failure  of  Russia  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Manchuria,  and  especially  from  Liaotung,  would  be  seized  upon  as  a 
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pretext  for  forcing  diplomatic  negotiations  which  would  in  fact  settle 
the  position  of  Korea  for  years  to  come.  Japan  would  not  budge  from 
her  insistence  on  the  superiority  of  her  rights  in  Korea,  for  which 
recognition  would  be  demanded  in  return  for  whatever  recognition  of 
paramount  Russian  rights  in  Manchuria  was  necessary/"^  Note  the 
series  of  ratifications  of  this  original  extraconstitutional  four-man 
decision.  In  his  life  of  Katsura,  Tokutomi  records  that  after  the  so- 
called  Murin-an  Kaigi,  the  prime  minister,  "in  order  to  settle  formally 
the  policy  relating  to  the  Russian  problem,  first  held  a  cabinet  meeting. 
After  cabinet  agreement  (gitei)  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Genro,  an 
Imperial  Conference  was  then  convened  which  made  the  decision.  This 
took  place  on  June  23."""  Attending  the  Imperial  Conference  of  June  23 
were  Ito,  Yamagata,  Oyama,  Inoue,  and  Matsukata  of  the  Genro,  and 
Prime  Minister  Katsura,  Foreign  Minister  Komura,  Navy  Minister 
Yamamoto,  and  War  Minister  Terauchi  from  the  cabinet.  At  the  meet- 
ing a  draft  was  introduced  for  negotiations  based  on  the  Murin-an 
decision.  This  draft  had  been  prepared  by  Komura  at  Katsura's 
direction. 

And  Tokutomi  continues,  "Since  the  above  resolution  was  the  policy 
which  had  been  decided  upon  at  the  Murin-an  Kaigi  no  one  from  either 
the  Genro  or  the  Cabinet  interposed  any  objection."^"'  The  Imperial 
Conference  had  become  a  mechanism  Avhich  could  be  used  for  the 
perpetration  of  pious  frauds,  a  device  by  means  of  which  prior  informal 
decisions  could  be  legitimized  and  given  a  solemn  and  binding  char- 
acter. 

During  the  next  seven  months  Komura  attempted  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Russians  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  June  23. 
But  the  Russians  would  not  accept  the  Japanese  plan  of  mutual  spheres 
of  interest  in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  respectively.  The  record  of  the 
period  is  strewn  with  the  unsuccessful  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  foreign 
minister,  fully  backed  by  the  Genro,  who  met  several  times  at  Prime 
Minister  Katsura's  request.^*^ 

In  January,  1904,  there  was  a  similar  sequence  of  real  decision  and 
formal  decision.  After  an  emergency  cabinet  meeting  and  (or)  Genro 
Kaigi  on  the  eleventh,'""  an  Imperial  Conference  met  on  the  twelfth  and 
decided  to  send  the  revised  draft  plan,  thus  endorsing  the  basic  prior 
decision.  Tokutomi  notes  that,  though  it  was  called  a  revised  draft,  the 
note  was  in  reality  "a  final  decision,  a  final  warning  to  Russia"  -j^ 
Matsukata  urged  war,  but  Komura  advised  postponement,  arguing  that 
the  troop  transports  were  not  ready  and  that  a  final  diplomatic  effort 
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should  be  made/"^  It  appears  that  this  Imperial  Conference  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  formality.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  followed  that 
of  the  previous  day.  On  January  13  the  revised  draft  was  despatched ; 
on  the  fourteenth  the  Supreme  War  Council  met ;  and  on  the  sixteenth 
two  warships  which  had  been  bought  from  the  Argentine  government 
arrived  in  Japan  and  were  christened  the  Nisshin  and  the  Kasuga^'^ 

On  February  3,  five  Genro  and  the  five  chief  cabinet  members  met 
and  decided  that  Russia,  in  attempting  to  secure  a  warm-water  port  in 
the  Far  East,  was  threatening  Japanese  rights  and  interests,  and  that 
Japan  would  have  to  resort  to  war.  The  action  had  apparently  been 
urged  by  Matsukata,  who  also  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference affix  their  signatures  to  the  draft  decision,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  action  contemplated. 

Ito,  however,  as  senior  Genro  and  president  of  the  Privy  Council 
(shijunfu  no  shucho  toshite),  urged  that  the  final  decision  should  not 
be  taken  until  the  Imperial  command  had  been  received,  and  himself 
refrained  from  signing  the  draft  decision.""  The  Emperor,  noting  the 
omission  of  Ito's  seal  on  the  document  which  the  others  had  approved, 
summoned  him  to  the  Palace  at  dawn  on  February  4.  There  the 
Sovereign  received  him  in  sleeping  attire,  notified  him  that  an  Im- 
perial Conference  was  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  Premier  Katsura's 
request,  and  asked  to  hear  Ito's  opinions  in  advance.  Thereafter,  having 
communicated  his  views  to  the  Emperor,  It5  withdrew.''" 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  convened  on  February  4,  membership, 
aside  from  the  Emperor,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  group  which  had 
met  on  the  previous  day:  five  Genro  and  five  cabinet  members.  The  war 
and  Navy  ministers  reported  on  the  readiness  of  the  services,  but  the 
finance  minister,  Sone,  was  hard  put  to  explain  the  proposed  levies,  and 
Matsukata  had  to  promise  to  help  him.  After  expressions  of  opinion  by 
all  the  Genro  and  the  cabinet  members,  Ito  formally  reported  to  the 
Emperor  that,  though  preparations  were  hardly  complete,  government 
and  subjects  alike  were  prepared  to  defend  with  their  lives  the  Imperial 
plan,  and  they  requested  an  Imperial  decision  (heika  no  shinsai). 

Whereupon  the  Emperor,  with  suitable  expressions  of  regret  that  the 
matter  had  reached  its  present  state  of  tension,  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
plan  which  had  been  decided  on  {tsui  ni  ketsugi  tori  go  saika  arase- 
rareta)"'  This  meant  that  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  would  be 
broken  off — an  action  which  the  conference  members  understood  to  be 
the  opening  move  of  war. 

Kido,  in  stressing  the  point  that  the  Emperor,  by  Japanese  constitu- 
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tional  practice,  was  not  in  a  position  to  reject  advice  given  by  the  cabinet, 
cited  the  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  Meiji  at  the  time  of  this  decision, 
adding,  "Plowever,  he  gave  his  approval  to  the  decision  inasmuch  as  it 
was  reached  by  the  government  and  the  High  Command  jointly.""^ 

None  of  the  four  Japanese  sources  consulted  states  that  Ito  opposed 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  but  the  inference  is  that  he  did.  Ito's 
pro-Russian  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  his  refusal  to  sign  the  draft  decision,  the  attack  on  Finance 
Minister  Sone's  preparations  as  being  inadequate,  and  finally  the  report 
to  the  Emperor  in  which  he  requested  an  Imperial  decision,  all  point  to 
the  likelihood  that  Ito  was  opposed  to  war  with  Russia,  at  least  at  that 
time. 

At  the  time  of  the  Twenty-one  Demands  a  sharp  division  of  opinion 
arose  between  the  Okuma  cabinet  and  the  Genro  with  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  these  demands  should  be  pressed.  The  cabinet  was  in 
favor  of  the  more  cautious  policy.  On  May  3, 1915,  an  emergency  cabinet 
meeting  was  held,  and  on  May  4  a  meeting  of  the  Genro  with  Okuma 
and  Kato  (prime  minister  and  foreign  minister).  Thereafter  Agricul- 
ture Minister  Oura  was  called  in  as  a  go-between,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining agreement,  informally,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  controversial 
and  secret  fifth  group  of  demands  and  the  sending  of  an  ultimatum  with 
respect  to  the  others. 

On  May  6,  at  an  Imperial  Conference  attended  by  the  Emperor,  the 
Genro,  some  or  all  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  two  chiefs  of  staff,  Imperial 
assent  was  obtained  to  the  decision  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  China  in 
respect  to  all  but  the  secret  fifth  group,  which  was  withdrawn."*  The 
ultimatum  was  despatched  on*the  seventh  and  the  Chinese  government 
accepted  it  on  the  eighth."^'  The  pattern  of  1904—1905  had  been  re- 
peated: first  agreement,  then  an  Imperial  Conference  to  formalize  the 
decision  taken. 

The  function  of  acting  as  a  coordinating  body  in  foreign  affairs 
passed,  during  World  War  I,  from  the  Imperial  Conference  to  a  new 
body  set  up  by  the  Premier,  General  Terauchi,  whom  Iwasaki  describes 
as  a  creature  of  the  Genrd.""  This  body  is  usually  called  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a  name  which  will  be  used  here  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  rather  arbitrary  rendering  of  the  Japanese  title  Rinji 
Gaiko  Chosa  Kai. 

The  Council,  set  up  by  Imperial  authority  on  the  suggestion  of  Vis- 
count Miura  of  the  Privy  Council,  eventually  included  the  premier  and 
the  foreign,  war.  Navy,  and  home  ministers  from  the  cabinet;  one  mem- 
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ber  from  the  Privy  Council;  two  members  from  the  House  of  Peers; 
and  the  presidents  of  two  of  the  three  major  political  parties.'"  (The 
president  of  the  other  party  declined  to  join  on  the  ground  that  mem- 
bership would  inhibit  criticism  of  the  government.)  The  body  had  a 
four-man  secretariat  composed  of  the  chief  cabinet  secretary  and  key 
men  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Foreign  Office. 

The  Council  functioned  as  a  sort  of  superimposed  Foreign  Office, 
dealing  with  problems  which  normally  would  have  been  within  Foreign 
Office  purview.'""  Takeuchi  observes,  "With  the  establishment  of  the 
Advisory  Council  the  Foreign  Office  was  reduced  to  a  position  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  actual  formation  and  execution  of  foreign 
policies."  And  Terauchi  was  able  to  dominate  it  during  his  term  of 
office,  and  thus  shield  himself  from  criticism  despite  the  Siberian 
Expedition."' 

The  real  motive  for  the  establishment  of  the  Advisory  Council  seems 
to  have  been  the  compounding  of  functions  and  the  incorporation  of 
potential  critics  on  an  advisory  basis  until  the  placing  of  responsibility 
would  become  almost  impossible.  Such  maneuvers  have  not  been  un- 
known in  later  Japanese  history.  No  doubt  the  Council  also  profited 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  put  under  direct  Imperial  control  and  met  in 
the  Imperial  Court.  According  to  Iwasaki,  writing  in  1920,  it  was  "the 
only  political  body  in  Japan  which  [could]  effectively  rival  the  Genro 
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m  power. 

The  Advisory^  Council  on  Foreign  Affairs  appears  to  have  had 
genuine  debate  without  any  requirement  for  unanimity.  And  though 
the  basis  for  discussion  was  at  times  a  government  draft,  at  other  times 
the  government  later  endorsed  positions  already  taken  by  the  Council.'^ 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  Council  was  not  in  full  control  of 
Japanese  foreign  policy,  for  Yanaga  mentions  that  the  Nishihara  loans 
to  the  Chinese  government  were  arranged  on  the  advice  of  the  China 
experts  in  the  Army  under  instructions  from  the  Military  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Office.'"  In  such  activities  we  recognize 
the  influence  of  the  General  Staff.  Similarly,  when  the  General  Staff 
wanted  to  intervene  in  order  to  control  communism  in  eastern  Siberia 
and  dominate  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  Prime  Minister  Terauchi 
cooperated.  And  though  the  Advisory  Council  had  approved  the  orig- 
inal joint  scheme  of  rescuing  the  Czechoslovak  troops,  the  Military  went 
ahead  with  an  altered  schedule  of  aims  on  a  vastly  expanded  scale  until 
the  enterprise  in  the  end  proved  to  be  a  fiasco.'^'' 

Thus,  a  decade  before  1930,  the  phenomenon  of  so-called  dual  govern- 
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ment  had  arisen,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  Rinji  Gaiko  Chosa  Kai. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek:  the  latter,  as  its  membership  indicates,  had 
been  created  as  an  instrument  for  minimizing  civilian  criticism  of  the 
government,  especially  that  from  influential  members  of  the  Diet.  The 
Supreme  Command  was  not  represented  in  it,  and  hence  there  was  no 
binding  coordination  of  General  Staff  plans.  Whenever  such  plans  con- 
flicted with  those  of  the  Council,  the  Supreme  Command  could  simply 
ignore  the  latter  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  premier,  who  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Choshu  clique  and  of  the  Army. 

A  more  realistic  type  of  coordination  was  at  last  attempted,  though 
only  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  In  the  summer  of  1927  a  ten-day  series  of  con- 
ferences was  called  by  Premier  Tanaka  Giichi,  who  was  concurrently 
both  foreign  minister  and  third  and  last  of  the  unchallenged  Choshu 
leaders  of  the  Army  (Yamagata,  Terauchi,  and  Tanaka).  These  con- 
ferences were  attended  by  representatives  of  the  War,  Navy,  Foreign, 
and  Finance  ministries ;  representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs 
of  staff ;  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army ;  and  three 
consuls  general  stationed  in  China. ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  inclusion  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  and  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  greater 
chance  that  the  foreign  policy  coordination  planned  could  actually  be 
implemented,  and  that  the  Japanese  government,  regardless  of  its 
course,  would  be  proceeding  in  one  direction  and  not  in  several  simul- 
taneously. However,  this  coordination  did  not  result  in  the  creation  of 
any  permanent  machinery,  and  in  fact  foreign  policy  was  dominated 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Tanaka  ministry  (until  July,  1929)  by 
General  Tanaka  himself,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  his  military  col- 
leagues in  the  War  and  Navy  ministries  and  the  General  Staffs.'""' 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF  DUAL  GOVERNMENT, 

1930-1936 

Ever  since  Japan's  emergence  from  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904- 
1905  she  had  been  an  industrial  country.  Thereafter  her  industrial 
capacity  steadily  increased ;  she  built  her  own  ships,  cast  her  own  guns, 
and  supplied  her  own  troops.  And,  more  important,  a  new  capitalist 
class  was  able  to  bid  with  increasing  confidence  for  political  power. 

A  parallel  phenomenon,  during  the  same  period,  was  the  influence  of 
Britain.  From  1902  to  1922  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  in  force, 
and  this  had  the  secondary  effect  of  popularizing  all  things  British, 
including  the  British  concept  of  democracy  within  the  framework  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  "When,  during  World  War  I,  the  long  period 
of  the  alliance  was  capped  by  a  period  of  common  participation  in  arms 
and  finally  by  victory  and  even  modest  territorial  gains,  the  added 
prestige  accruing  to  democracy  and  capitalism  in  Japanese  eyes  was 
considerable.  This  was  the  more  true  because  at  the  same  time  the 
Prussian  system,  upon  which  Japan's  Army  was  modeled,  was  tempo- 
rarily crushed  in  Europe. 

Unprecedented  prosperity  had  come  to  Japan  during  the  war  as  a 
result  of  Allied  war  orders.  Allied  payments  for  the  use  of  Japanese 
shipping,  and  Japanese  ability  to  supply  Far  Eastern  markets  custom- 
arily preempted  by  the  European  powers.  For  all  these  reasons  the 
period  just  after  World  War  I  represented  a  peak  of  civil  influence  in 
society  and  government,  and  indeed  the  years  1924-1932  have  been 
denominated  the  years  of  kensei  jodo,  or  "normal  constitutional  govern- 
ment." Actually,  it  was  party  government:  the  premiers  were  appointed 
from  the  majority  party  in  the  Diet  and,  except  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
ministers,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  also  selected  from  the 
majority  party .^ 

However,  the  period  of  gradually  increasing  civil  ascendancy — after 
1902 — and  the  period  of  kensei  jodo  together  represent  only  a  brief  span 
of  thirty  years  against  a  background  of  centuries  of  military  dominance. 
Therefore,  in  interpreting  the  events  of  1930-1945,  we  must  not  assume 
that  the  trend  toward  civil  dominance  was  a  normal  one  for  Japan.  It 
was,  in  fact,  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  Japanese  history  through- 
out the  preceding  seven  centuries. 

^  Tor  notes  to  chap,  iv  see  pp.  234-239. 
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In  view  of  the  latent  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  military  and 
the  civil  organs  of  the  Japanese  government,  stemming  not  only  from 
traditional  factors  but  also  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Meiji  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  during  the  fifteen-year  period 
under  study,  there  was  a  fluctuation  in  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
military  and  civil  elements  of  the  government.  By  1930  the  civil  forces 
in  Japan  held  an  almost  unprecedented  degree  of  power  and  influence 
in  government. 

Several  factors  in  1930  threatened  the  existing  order,  however.  Chief 
among  them  were  the  misery  of  the  rural  areas  which  had  not  benefited 
proportionately  from  the  prosperity  of  the  war  years,  the  economic 
distress  which  had  come  to  the  poorer  classes  by  1927  as  a  result  of  the 
postwar  depression,  the  widely  felt  resentment  toward  the  extravagance 
and  luxury  of  the  new  zaibatsu,  or  moneyed  class,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  political  parties.  Acutely  sensitive  to  these  factors  and  feeding  a 
personal  bitterness  resulting  from  their  own  diminishing  prestige  in  the 
commercialized  society  which  had  emerged  immediately  after  the  war, 
the  younger  Army  and  Navy  officers,  with  the  connivance  of  some  of 
their  superiors,  were  eager  to  redress  the  balance  between  military  and 
civil  influence  in  government."  The  Army  officers,  whose  training  was 
narrow  but  whose  pride  was  deep,  played  an  especially  important  part 
in  the  challenge  to  civil  supremacy ."^ 

The  early  'thirties  were  marked  by  a  series  of  political  assassinations 
and  other  illegalities  the  external  facts  of  which  have  long  been  common 
knowledge.  Much  new  evidence  is  now  available,  however,  relating  to  the 
motives  and  methods  of  the  key  participants.* 

The  Assassination  of  Chang  Tso-^lin 

The  Manchurian  warlord  Chang  Tso-lin  was  assassinated  on  June  4, 
1928.  Regarding  this  event,  two  sworn  affidavits  by  the  then  Navy 
minister,  Admiral  Okada  Keisuke,  are  available,  parts  of  which  are 
quoted  below: 

By  this  time  the  Japanese  Army  in  Manchuria  with  headquarters  in  Mukden  .  . . 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  Tanaka  Cabinet  to  collaborate  and 
negotiate  with  Chang  Tso-lin  with  respect  to  Japan's  interests  in  Manchuria,  did  not 
want  to  wait  on  negotiations,  and  were  impatient  to  employ  force  to  occupy 
Manchuria. 

A  clique  or  group  of  officers  in  the  Army  which  had  completely  isolated  General 
Hon  jo  and  shut  him  off  from  communicating  with  the  affairs  of  the  Army,  planned 
and  plotted  the  murder  of  Chang  Tso-lin  .  ,  .  [who]  was  killed  ...  as  planned. 

This  incident,  plotted  and  instituted  by  the  clique  in  the  Kwantung  Army,  repre- 
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sented  the  first  overt  Army  move  during  the  Tanaka  regime  to  project  itself  into  the 
formulation  of  government  policy.  .  .  . 

Premier  Tanaka  expressed  great  regret  and  grave  concern  and  went  to  the 
Imperial  Palace  and  made  a  full  report  of  the  occurrences  to  the  Emperor.  Upon  his 
return  from  the  Palace,  the  Premier  [Tanaka]  summoned  the  War  Minister  [Gen- 
eral Shirakawa]  and  myself  for  a  conference,  at  which  he  announced  that  the 
Emperor  had  told  him  that  he  [the  Emperor]  considered  that  this  was  the  time  to 
take  strong  disciplinary  action  with  respect  to  the  Army  and  that  he  expected 
adequate  measures  to  be  taken. 

He  [Tanaka]  stated  that  he  was  determined  that  appropriate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  Army.  The  Minister  of  War  [Shirakawa]  and  I 
expressed  hearty  support  of  Tanaka's  determination. 

However,  when  the  War  Minister  took  the  matter  up  in  the  War  Ministry,  he 
encountered  such  fierce  opposition  on  the  part  of  personnel  of  the  General  Staff  and 
other  Army  ofBcers  that  he  was  unable  to  make  any  headway  or  progress  whatsoever. 

The  War  Minister  so  reported  to  Tanaka  and  myself,  and  stated  that  the  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Army  was  based  upon  the  view  that  to  take  steps  to  punish 
those  responsible  for  the  event  would  be  to  expose  to  the  public  something  which  the 
Army  wished  at  the  time  to  conceal. 

Shortly  thereafter  Tanaka  called  me  alone  for  a  consultation  on  the  subject,  and 
advised  me  that  he  planned  to  do  something  on  the  matter  himself.  This  I  also 
agreed  with,  but  the  Army  opposition  to  disciplinary  action  was  so  strong  that 
Tanaka  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything  either.  .  . . 

General  Shirakawa  .  .  .  was  unable  to  obtain  the  desired  action  .  .  .  because  the 
Chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  General  Sugiyama  Gen,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Kanaya  Hanzo,  felt  that  the  Army  should  take  care  of  its  own  problems  and 
discipline. 

As  the  Prime  Minister^  General  Tanaka,  could  not  report  to  the  Emperor  that  the 
culprits  had  been  punished  as  the  Throne  desired,  he  resigned  with  his  Cabinet. 

The  Kwantung  Army  proved  by  this  event  that  it  was  more  powerful  than  the 
Japanese  government  in  Tokyo  and  that  its  influence  extended  even  into  the  General 
Staff  itself .' 

There  are  two  other  slightly  different  accounts  of  this  affair.  Accord- 
ing to  Admiral  Suzuki  Kantaro,  who  was  at  the  time  grand  chamberlain, 
Prime  Minister  Tanaka  reported  to  the  Emperor  that  whoever  was 
responsible  for  the  Manchurian  Incident  (i.e.,  for  the  murder  of  Chang 
Tso-lin)  would  be  severely  punished.  But  six  months  dragged  on,  and 
finally  War  Minister  Shirakawa,  after  giving  an  account  of  subsequent 
events  in  Manchuria  to  the  Emperor,  pleaded  for  an  administrative 
settlement,  since  strict  punishment  w^ould  "give  rise  to  various  trouble- 
some situations."  Thereupon  the  Emperor  called  in  Tanaka,  and  re- 
peated Shirakawa's  story,  with  the  remark,  "This  isn't  what  you  said, 
is  it?"  Suzuki  did  not  think  that  the  Emperor  went  so  far  as  to  ask 
Tanaka  to  resign,  but  the  latter  felt  the  implied  rebuke  so  strongly  that 
for  a  time  he  talked  of  resigning.* 
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Harada  relates  that,  some  time  after  the  assassination  of  Chang  Tso- 
lin,  Tanaka  confessed  that  he  feared  that  the  act  had  been  done  by 
Japanese  Army  personnel.  Saionji  reportedly  urged  that  there  should 
be  an  open  trial.  However,  when  the  matter  was  discussed  with  the 
cabinet,  powerful  members  of  that  body  advised  against  trial  or  punish- 
ment, lest  the  Emperor  lose  face.  Though  the  prime  minister  eventually 
did  report  his  suspicions  to  the  Emperor,  saying  that  the  matter  was 
being  investigated,  the  Army  in  the  meantime  came  to  feel  that  the 
assassination  was  a  commendable,  brave  act,  motivated  by  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

Finally,  according  to  Harada's  account,  in  the  middle  of  May  the 
prime  minister  falsely  reported  to  the  Emperor  that  the  incident  had 
not  been  caused  by  Japanese  Army  personnel  but  that  the  Japanese 
guards  had  been  negligent.  Subsequently  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Kwantung  Army  was  placed  on  the  reserve  list,  but  the  actual 
perpetrator,  a  staff  officer,  Kawamoto  Taisaku,  was  merely  transferred 
to  another  post.  The  Emperor,  however,  was  not  deceived  by  Tanaka's 
story,  and  remarking,  "Isn't  there  a  discrepancy  between  your  last 
report  and  your  first  report?"  left  the  room  immediately.  Later  he 
reported  his  adverse  reaction  to  Grand  Chamberlain  Suzuki,  who,  be- 
cause he  was  new  at  the  post,  repeated  it  all  to  Tanaka,  whereupon  the 
latter  resigned  together  with  his  cabinet.^ 

In  this  incident  the  following  elements  are  to  be  noted:  (1)  planning 
from  below  in  the  field;  (2)  isolation  of  the  commanding  officer ;  (3)  ex- 
pressed determination  by  Emperor,  premier,  and  war  minister  to  restore 
discipline ;  (4)  failure  of  the  war  minister  to  act  effectively  to  maintain 
discipline,  in  the  face  of  joint  opposition  by  his  own  "subordinate,"  the 
chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  and  officers  of  the  Army  General 
Staff;  (5)  plea  of  loss  of  face  if  lack  of  discipline  in  the  Army  was 
exposed;  (6)  subsequent  attempt  and  failure  of  premier  and  Navy 
minister  to  force  disciplinary  action;  (7)  resignation  of  the  cabinet  in 
order  to  discharge  [ !  ]  its  responsibility. 

The  London  Treaty 

The  signature  and  ratification  of  the  London  Naval  Limitations  Treaty 
in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1930  was  another  cause  of  crisis.  After  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  in  April  by  Foreign  Minister  Wakatsuki  and  Navy 
Minister  Takarabe  and  the  return  of  the  two  men  to  Japan,  a  storm  of 
criticism  broke  out,  the  complaint  being  that  the  civ.il  cabinet  had  ex- 
ceeded its  powers  and  had  infringed  on  the  authority  of  the  Navy 
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General  Staff,  Gunreibu,  to  advise  the  Emperor  on  the  naval  aspects  of 
national  defense.  The  government  took  the  position  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  was  an  absolute  duty  of  the  nation  and  that  the  final 
decisive  power  rested  with  the  government.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Gunreibu  had  been  given  the  greatest  respect  and  con- 
sideration, and  that  no  question  of  constitutionality  was  involved. 

Judging  by  his  remarks  to  Harada  on  April  3,  1930,  the  naval  chief 
of  staff.  Admiral  Kato  Kanji,  was  annoyed  not  only  at  the  decision  to 
ratify  the  agreement  but  also  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the  cabinet,  and  was  informed 
of  the  action  to  be  taken  only  two  hours  before  the  reply  was  wired. 
Consequently,  he  had  lost  face.* 

Kato  lost  out,  also,  in  the  race  to  reach  the  Emperor.  His  request  for 
an  audience  was  delayed  until  after  the  Emperor  had  seen  the  premier, 
and  his  protest  against  the  treaty  thus  came  too  late  to  be  effective. 
This,  of  course,  represented  a  further  loss  of  face.  He  then  announced: 
"The  American  proposal  will  not  meet  the  great  responsibilities  of 
national  defense.  We  are  opposed  to  it."" 

This  was  the  signal  for  prolonged  controversy  on  the  question  whether 
the  government  had  acted  in  illegal  defiance  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Supreme  Command.  In  the  constitutional  fracas  which  ensued,  the 
foreign  minister  was  openly  or  secretly  assisted  by  several  senior  naval 
officers,  among  whom  were  former  Navy  Minister  Okada  Keisuke, 
former  Navy  Chief  of  Staff  Suzuki  Kantard  (at  this  time  grand  cham- 
berlain), and  Admiral  Saito  Makoto.'"  Moreover,  War  Minister  Ugaki 
is  reported  to  have  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet  that 
as  war  minister  he  had  no  disagreement  with  the  reply  of  the  premier 
that  the  decision  on  military  strength  of  the  London  Treaty  was  the 
decision  of  the  government." 

In  contrast  to  what  had  happened  in  the  Chang  Tso-lin  case,  the 
forces  of  discipline  for  a  time  prevailed.  Navy  Minister  Takarabe 
exerted  a  combination  of  tact  and  legal  authority  to  retain  control  over 
what  was  in  essence  a  problem  of  discipline.  When  he  finally  decided 
to  replace  Navy  Vice-Chief  of  Staff  Suetsugu  along  with  the  ailing  Vice- 
Minister  Yamanashi,  he  discussed  the  first  of  these  moves  with  Navy 
Chief  of  Staff  Kat5  and  finally  won  him  over  with  the  argument  that  it 
would  be  better  to  take  action  before  pressure  from  the  political  parties 
forced  it."^ 

On  the  morning  of  June  10,  1930,  the  day  that  Takarabe  was  to  an- 
nounce the  transfer  of  Suetsugu  and  Yamanashi,  Kato  requested  an 
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audience  with  the  Emperor,  and,  after  stating  his  differences  with  the 
government,  begged  to  be  relieved  of  his  post.  The  Emperor  listened 
quietly  but  said  nothing,  and  Kato,  apparently  feeling  that  he  had  over- 
stepped himself,  withdrew.  Later,  he  confessed  to  Takarabe  what  he  had 
done  and  asked  for  advice. 

The  Emperor  meanwhile  told  Takarabe  that  he  would  leave  the  dis- 
missal of  Kato  entirely  in  his  hands,  whereupon  Takarabe  at  once  trans- 
ferred Kato  to  the  position  of  war  councilor,  replacing  him  with  Ad- 
miral Taniguchi.  Kato,  "overwhelmed  with  gratitude"  at  the  action 
taken  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  beyond  his  proper  jurisdiction, 
promised,  "Henceforth  ...  I  shall  never  act  against  the  regulations  of 
the  Navy  or  cause  any  inconvenience  to  the  minister."  This  promise  he 
certainly  failed  to  keep." 

Before  the  matter  was  settled,  the  differences  between  the  Navy  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  the  government  were  exploited  for  partisan  purposes 
both  by  a  faction  of  the  Seiyukai  (the  Suzuki  faction)  and  by  the  forces 
behind  Baron  Hiranuma."  And  in  November,  1930,  in  the  wake  of  the 
controversy  thus  stirred  up.  Premier  Hamaguchi  was  shot.  After  the 
assassination  of  Hamaguchi,  and  the  fall  of  his  Minseito  government, 
Saionji,  not  wishing  to  encourage  "government  by  assassination," 
picked  another  Minseit5  man,  Wakatsuki,  as  premier. 

A  Navy  General  Staff  apologist,  Mizuno  Kotoku,  has  maintained  that 
"The  system  of  operations  and  administration  [tosui,  gunsei]  is  not  a 
problem  of  men  but  a  problem  of  positions.  If  Suetsugu  had  been  vice- 
minister  and  Yamanashi  vice-chief  of  staff  the  former  might  have 
gotten  the  blame  for  betraying  his  country.'"''  However,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  the  whole  story.  For  Kato  and  Suetsugu  continued,  after 
their  release  as  chief  of  staff  and  vice-chief  of  staff,  respectively,  to 
agitate  for  increased  naval  appropriations.  The  former  stated  to  the 
press,  following  the  grand  maneuvers,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
government  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  Navy's  demand  for  supple- 
mentary armaments.  The  government's  attempt  to  reduce  the  naval 
budget  was  "a  very  dangerous  thing,  based  on  the  ignorance  on  naval 
affairs  of  rank  outsiders."  It  was  outrageous  that  national  defense 
should  be  decided  by  other  countries;  instead  of  concluding  a  treaty, 
Japan  should  have  decided  on  its  own  national  defense  plan  inde- 
pendently.'" 

In  the  summer  of  1933  a  clarifying  ordinance  was  passed,  the  key 
provision  of  which  read  as  follows:  "On  matters  of  military  strength 
the  Navy  chief  of  staff  shall  draw  up  plans  which,  following  consnlta- 
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tion  with  the  Navy  minister,  shall  be  presented  for  Imperial  sanction  or 
for  secret  Imperial  sanction.""  Two  months  later,  however,  the  Em- 
peror had  to  reprove  Navy  Chief  of  Staff  Fushimi  for  issuing-  orders 
without  conferring  with  the  government  authorities  in  charge  of  finance 
and  foreign  policy;  at  the  same  time  the  Emperor  asked  what  Fushimi's 
plans  were  "for  removing  this  bad  condition."  As  a  result  it  was  con- 
firmed that  the  Navy  chief  of  staff  could  "do  nothing  without  approval 
of  the  minister  involved."''' 

In  1934,  apparently  at  the  suggestion  of  Kato,  various  squadron  com- 
manders of  the  Combined  Fleet  were  requested  to  sign  a  joint  report 
supporting  a  strong  stand  on  naval  rearmament  and  a  "strong"  cabinet 
(i.e.,  one  with  Kato  as  Navy  minister).  The  first  item  was  included  in 
the  request  signed  by  the  squadron  commanders,  but  the  other  was 
considered  too  political.  The  report  was  sent  to  Suetsugu,  who  for- 
warded one  copy  to  Fushimi,  one  to  Takarabe,  and  one  to  Kato.  Fushimi 
was  furious  at  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Combined  Fleet  for  his 
impropriety  in  reporting  directly  to  the  Navy  minister,  and  both  Kato 
and  Suetsugu  were  reprimanded.'" 

In  August,  1934,  Fushimi  was  quoted  to  the  effect  that  his  confidence 
in  Kato  and  Suetsugu  had  been  almost  destroyed  as  a  result,  among 
other  things,  of  the  former's  premature  release  of  secrets  to  members  of 
his  own  faction.  A  vice-admiral  in  Manchukuo  who  had  been  connected 
with  this  faction  also  was  reprimanded  and  relieved  of  his  command.™ 
Early  in  November,  1935,  Admiral  Kato  was  placed  on  the  reserA^e  list."' 

The  end  result  of  the  naval  controversy,  in  contrast  to  that  within  the 
Army  after  the  assassination  of  Chang  Tso-lin,  was  a  repudiation  of 
the  claim  of  the  Supreme  Command  to  a  position  of  autonomy  and  a 
vigorous  assertion  of  the  overriding  authority  of  the  Navy  minister  for 
the  preservation  of  discipline.  But  this  result  had  not  come  about  with- 
out vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  high-ranking  naval  officers  within 
and  without  the  government  who  understood  the  value  of  discipline. 

The  March  Incident 

The  March  Incident  of  1931  was  a  coup  d'etat  which  failed  to  come  off. 
Basically  it  was  a  General  Staff  plot  to  blow  up  the  headquarters  of  the 
major  parties,  paralyze  the  Diet,  and,  after  staging  riots  and  demon- 
strations, have  broad  powers  granted  to  the  war  minister,  General 
Ugal^i,  under  a  regime  of  martial  law.  Two  civilian  rightists,  Okawa 
ShUmei  and  Tokugawa  Yoshichika  were  also  implicated:  the  former 
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attempted  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Social  Mass  party,  and  the  latter  put 
up  at  least  100,000  yen  on  the  prospect  of  becoming-  Imperial  Household 
minister.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  participants  were 
General  Staff  officers.  These  included  Ninomiya,  vice-chief  of  staff,- 
Tatekawa,  chief  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  General  Staff;  and 
Shigeto  and  Hashimoto,  chiefs  of  the  Chinese  and  Russian  sections  of 
the  General  Staff.  From  the  War  Ministry,  Koiso,  chief  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Bureau,  was  an  active  planner. 

Whether  Ugaki  was  from  the  first  a  conspirator  is  a  moot  point. 
Yanaga,  who  gives  no  source,  states  that  an  agreement  to  plan  "political 
renovation"  was  reached  at  a  meeting  attended  by  Ugaki,  Sugiyama, 
Koiso,  Ninomiya,  and  Tatekawa.^ 

According  to  Ugaki,  when  he  learned  from  Vice-Minister  Sugiyama 
and  General  Koiso  that  a  revolutionary  coup  d'etat  was  being  planned 
by  Okawa  and  others,  he  "immediately  ordered  both  of  the  aforesaid 
generals  ...  to  stop  at  once  all  plans  for  carrying  out  of  this  revolu- 
tionary coup  by  the  use  of  the  Army  and  so  to  advise  the  conspirators." 
The  language  used  is  that  of  an  order.  That  it  was  given  in  that  form 
tends  to  be  confirmed  by  Shimizu  Konosuke,  who  quotes  Koiso  as 
having  said,  "It  is  a  direct  order  from  the  Army  that  the  plot  be 
abandoned." 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  plot  was  abandoned  seems  to  support  the 
belief  that  at  least  until  that  time  a  determined  war  minister  could, 
when  he  wanted  to,  control  the  political  activities  of  the  War  Ministry 
staff.  What  would  have  happened  if  this  control  had  continued  for  a 
long  period  we  do  not  know,  for  Ugaki,  already  highly  unpopular  in  the 
Army  for  having  earlier  carried  out  the  government's  policy  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Army,  resigned  with  the  Hamaguchi  cabinet  on  April  13, 
1931,  and  voluntarily  retired  from  the  Army.^ 

In  the  summer  of  1931  the  Army  chief  of  staff,  Prince  Kan-in, 
noticing  young-officer  manifestoes  in  Hokkaido,  returned  to  the  capital 
to  inform  the  new  war  minister.  General  Minami.  The  latter  warned 
Koiso,  but,  in  the  words  of  Harada,  "it  seems  that  nothing  at  all  came  of 
it."  The  war  minister's  instructions  were  apparently  pro  forma  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  removal  of  the  ineffective  or  disobedient  bureau  chief, 
for  such  action  would  have  meant  a  loss  of  face  for  the  war  minister  and 
a  loss  of  "prestige"  for  the  Army,  because  of  the  tacit  acknowledgment 
that  poor  discipline  could  exist  within  it.^^ 
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The  Manchurian  Incident 

The  Manchurian  Incident,  which  broke  out  on  the  night  of  September 
18,  1931,  resembled  the  earlier  plot  against  Chang  Tso-lin  in  that  it 
originated  in  the  field  and  not  in  Tokyo.  Significantly,  the  incident 
started  at  a  moment  when  the  nominal  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Kwantung  Army  was  absent  from  his  headquarters."^  Information  from 
highly  placed  Japanese  informants  indicates  that  the  officers  chiefly 
responsible  were  Itagaki  Seishiro  and  Ishihara  Kanji,  who  were,  respec- 
tively, the  senior  staff  officer  and  the  operations  officer  of  the  Kwantung 
Army.'* 

Ishihara,  working  quietly  from  his  subordinate  position,  was  able  to 
act  through  his  nominal  superiors  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  persuasive- 
ness and  organizational  ability.  According  to  his  postwar  apologia  for 
the  Manchurian  Incident,  the  Kwantung  Army 

understood  thoroughly  the  intention  and  policy  of  the  government  and  also  of  the 
central  military  authorities,  that  is,  the  policy  of  nonaggrandizement.  .  .  . 

[Yet  though  the  Japanese  were  outnumbered  by  hostile  Chinese  troops,  and]  . . . 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  forestall  the  Chinese  by  showing  activity,  and  dealing 
with  them  immediately  .  .  .  the  central  authorities  failed  to  understand  this  psychol- 
ogy of  the  forces  in  the  field. 

Second  .  .  .  the  Nanking  Government  with  whom  our  central  authorities  entered 
into  negotiation  had  no  control  over  the  [Chinese]  Northeastern  Army  and  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  promise.  .  . . 

[Third]  the  negotiations  at  Tokyo,  Nanking,  and  Peiping  failed  to  be  in  time,  so 
that  there  was  no  other  way  left  than  that  of  settling  the  situation  regionally  in 
the  field  [fait  accompli].^ 

Though  the  Kwantung  Army  was  not  concerned  in  making  demands  or  comments 
on  our  diplomatic  policy,  it  was  seriously  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  the  defense  of  Manchuria  .  .  .  and  its  commander  could  not  but  consider  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  defensive  position  against  the  Soviet  Union  from  a 
military  standpoint.  Of  course  ...  it  was  not  our  intention  to  attack  the  Soviet 
Union  with  Manchuria  as  a  base  of  operations.^ 

By  a  similar  conceptual  growth,  far-off  Formosa  was  later  to  become 
for  General  Willoughby  (General  Mac  Arthur's  G-2)  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  No  matter  how  great  the  area  of 
conquest,  the  magic  formulas  of  "operational  necessity"  and  "the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  strategically  defensible  positions"  against  the 
next  possible  antagonist  are  always  sufficiently  elastic  to  justify  further 
military  moves. 

It  was  the  determination  of  Itagaki  and  Ishihara  to  go  through  with 
a  plan  already  made,  rather  than  the  alleged  explosion  on  the  South 
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Manchurian  Railway  line  outside  Mukden  on  the  night  of  September  18, 
that  really  caused  the  incident.  This  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  series 
of  telegrams  sent  by  Consul  General  Hayashi  at  Mukden  to  Foreign 
Minister  Shidehara.  On  September  19  he  reported: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  proposed  several  times  from  the  Chinese  side  that 
this  matter  be  settled  in  a  peaceful  way,  I  phoned  to  Staff  Officer  Itagaki  and  said 
that  since  Japan  and  China  had  not  yet  formally  entered  into  a  state  of  war  and 
that,  moreover,  as  China  had  declared  that  she  would  act  completely  upon  the  non- 
resistance  principle,  it  was  necessary  for  us  at  this  time  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
aggravation  of  the  Incident  unnecessarily,  and  I  urged  that  the  matter  be  handled 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

But  the  aforementioned  staff  officer  answered  that  since  the  matter  concerned  the 
prestige  of  the  State  and  the  Army  [TcolcTca  oyohi  gxin  no  isJiin']  it  was  the  Army's 
intention  to  see  it  through  thoroughly,  because  the  Chinese  Army  had  attacked  the 
Japanese  Army.  However,  the  Japanese  Army  would  do  their  best  to  protest  the 
foreign  residents  here. 

Thus  ...  he  did  not  appear  to  readily  accept  my  proposal.  .  .  ."" 

In  another  despatch  Hayashi  reported  that  he  was  trying  to  inform 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army's  intention  [ !].  Simultaneously  he 
requested  the  Tokyo  government  to  try  to  stop  the  Army: 

Putting  together  reports  from  various  quarters,  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  Army 
is  planning  to  start  positive  operations  simultaneously  at  various  places  along  the 
Manchurian  Eailway  zone. 

I  am  trying  through  President  Uchida,  President  of  the  South  Manchurian  Eail- 
way Company,  who  is  in  Dairen,  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army.  It  is  desired  that  the  government  take  necessary  steps  immedi- 
ately to  stop  the  action  of  the  Army.^° 

In  the  meantime  all  elements  of  the  Military  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  local  unit  which  had  seized  the  initiative  in  a  foreign  policy  affair. 
General  Honjo,  who  had  taken  command  of  the  Kwantung  Army  only  a 
month  earlier,  and  who,  according  to  Ishihara,  was  "a  man  of  mild 
character  [who  would]  listen  to  the  positive  opinions  of  junior  staff 
officers  [and]  take  the  whole  responsibility,'"'^  lost  no  time  in  lending 
the  weight  of  his  nominal  authority  to  the  plans  of  his  insubordinate 
subordinates.  In  one  of  two  affidavits  written  just  before  his  suicide  in 
1945,  he  described  his  actions  following  receipt  of  an  "urgent  despatch" 
regarding  the  alleged  blowing  up  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
tracks  at  one  point,  and  the  immediate  countermeasures  taken  by 
Japanese  troops  on  the  spot: 

I  immediately  issued  the  necessary  order  to  the  forces  under  my  command  sta- 
tioned at  various  points  to  use  force.  This  was  done  without  having  enough  time  to 
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ask  instructions  from  headquarters.  Among  forces  under  my  control,  however,  there 
were  some  which  started  action  before  the  arrival  of  my  orders,  and  there  were  some 
that  started  attacks  previous  to  the  enemy's  offensive.  In  this  way  the  Kwantung 
Army  took  the  offensive  all  along  the  line.^^ 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  testimony  indicates  that  his  role  was  that  of 
an  amiable  puppet,  Honjo  feels  the  traditional  urge  to  commit  suicide 
because  of  his  "full  responsibility"  for  the  acts  of  those  under  him.  At 
the  same  time  he  tries  to  justify  those  acts: 

Though  retired,  I,  who  for  years  held  important  military  positions,  feel  utterly 
overawed  for  having  led  the  Empire  to  today's  unprecedented  state  of  near  ruin. 
I  can  only  atone  for  my  sin  by  dying  ten  thousand  deaths. 

The  railway  explosion  at  the  height  of  the  anti-Japanese  movement  led  to  the 
Manchurian  Incident  and  the  Kwantung  Army  had  no  choice  except  to  take  action 
from  the  standpoint  of  self-defense.  No  instructions  of  any  sort  were  received  from 
the  government  or  the  military  High  Command. 

In  leaving  the  world  bearing  full  responsibility,  I  hereby  pray  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart  for  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  constitution,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  Empire.  September,  1945.  Honjo 
Shigeru.^ 

In  the  meantime,  what  was  happening  in  Tokyo  ?  We  get  a  rare  and 
probably  a  true  glimpse  of  the  workings  of  the  Army  General  Staff  on 
September  19,  1931,  from  the  affidavit  of  Kawabe  Torashiro,  who  was  at 
the  time  a  member  of  the  Second  (Operations)  Section  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  General  Staff.  Kawabe  testified  that  he  reported  early 
that  morning,  but  found  his  section  chief.  Colonel  Imamura,  who  was 
subordinate  to  Major  General  Tatekawa  Yoshitsugu,  head  of  the  First 
Division,  in  conference  in  a  room  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  chief  of 
staff. 

Around  nine  o'clock  Section  Chief  Imamura  came  to  me  with  a  happy  look  and 
showed  me  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  several  lines  of  characters  were  written  in 
pencil,  and  said : 

"The  Vice-Chief  of  Staff  [Lieutenant  General  Ninomiya  Harushige],  Chief  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Army  [Lieutenant  General  Koiso  Kuniaki],  and 
others  reached  this  resolution  after  a  deliberate  investigation  this  morning." 

The  slip  of  paper  read :  "Actuated  by  the  Incident,  the  Army  expects  to  solve  the 
Manchurian  problem." 

Colonel  Imamura  allegedly  explained  that,  since  the  vice-minister  of 
war,  Lieutenant  General  Sugiyama  Gen,  was  absent  because  of  illness. 
Lieutenant  General  Koiso  had  come  in  his  place.^* 

Imamura's  division  chief,  Major  General  Tatekawa,  had  been  sent 
to  Mukden  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  fighting,  but  he  had  conveniently 
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decided  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  arrival  drinking  instead  of  deliver- 
ing the  confidential  letter  which  he  carried.  The  letter  was  a  communi- 
cation from  the  war  minister  to  the  commander  in  chief  based  on  the 
Avarning  which  the  former  had  received  from  the  Emperor  in  regard  to 
military  discipline.  On  the  nineteenth  it  was  too  late.  Harada  assumes 
that  Koiso,  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  had  selected  Tatekawa 
for  the  mission  because  Tatekawa  was  one  of  the  Tokyo  conspirators 
seeking  to  bring  about  what  later  happened,  "Tatekawa,  Koiso,  and 
Ninomiya  being  at  that  time  in  complete  control  of  the  Army.'"'^  At  any 
rate,  the  decision,  if  we  can  believe  Kawabe's  testimony,  was  made  by 
Ninomiya,  Koiso,  Imamura,  and  probably  other  division  and  section 
chiefs  of  the  General  Staff. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  "central  Army  authorities"  were  forced 
to  approve  the  Manchurian  Incident  by  threats  that  otherwise  the 
Kwantung  Army  might  secede,  and  certainly  Cho  Isamu  was  spreading 
this  story  in  Tokyo.'" 

Meanwhile  the  civil  government,  completely  uninformed  of  this 
decision,  was  struggling  under  the  load  of  its  formal  responsibility  for 
a  state  of  affairs  which  it  had  not  brought  about  and  which  it  lacked 
authority  to  settle.  Government  officials  were  operating  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hostile  criticism,  and  were  in  constant  fear  of  assassination. 
As  Kido  testified  on  the  witness  stand:  "The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  .  .  .  frequently  made  the  objects  of  assassination  attacks,  especially 
the  Prime  Minister.  But  the  characteristic  of  such  assassination  plots  in 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  thought  of  the  assassinators,  was  always  to  regard 
those  close  to  the  Throne  with  suspicion  and  to  try  to  gain  those  posi- 
tions close  to  the  Throne  for  themselves."*''' 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Kido,  who  was  himself  lo  become  lord  privy 
seal  and  hence  the  Emperor's  chief  political  adviser,  developed  a  keen 
sense  of  the  danger  of  differing  too  much  from  the  militarists.  He  had 
been  secretary  to  the  lord  privy  seal  for  only  two  weeks  when  Premier 
Hamaguchi  had  been  assassinated. 

The  fears  of  the  Emperor's  advisers  were  reflected,  inferentially,  in 
the  advice  that  was  given  to  the  Sovereign  or  withheld  from  him  on 
critical  occasions.  Wrote  Kido: 

The  determination  of  military  circles  toward  Manchuria  is  so  strong  that  it  is 
feared  that  orders  given  by  the  central  authorities  may  not  be  thoroughly  carried 
out. 

The  Emperor  has  expressed  satisfaction  and  approval  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Minister  of  War  for  the  government  policy  to  strive  not  to  extend  further  the 
Manchurian  Incident. 
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However,  the  Army  is  reported  to  consider  that  the  Emperor's  view  has  been 
implanted  by  his  close  advisers  and  to  be  indignant. 

In  vieio  of  such  circumstances  it  was  decided  among  w^  [a  group  of  peers  and 
Palace  advisers]  that  the  Emperor  had  better  not  say  anything  further  unless 
necessary. . .  .^ 

Kido  states  in  his  affidavit  that  the  Emperor  was  never  advised  of 
this  decision,  but  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  such  opinions,  if  held  by 
his  advisers,  would  not  have  reached  and  influenced  him.'"' 

At  the  outset  War  Minister  Minami  had  reported  that  "for  strategic 
and  tactical  reasons"  (senryaku  jo  no  riyii  ni  yori)  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Japanese  troops  to  pursue  the  Chinese  troops  a  certain 
distance  into  Chinese  territory,  but  that  this  was  only  a  protective 
measure. 

The  affidavit  of  Premier  Wakatsuki  describes  the  difficulties  which 
his  cabinet  subsequently  underwent  in  trying  to  prevent  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  of  conflict.  "I  was  shown  maps  daily  on  which  the 
aforesaid  General  Minami  would  show  by  a  line  a  boundary  which  the 
Army  in  Manchuria  would  not  go  bej^ond,  and  almost  daily  that  bound- 
ary line  was  ignored  and  further  expansion  was  reported,  but  always 
with  assurances  that  this  was  the  final  move."  "Wakatsuki  appealed  to 
Minami,  "with  the  spirit  of  serving  the  nation,"  for  better  discipline. 
He  pointed  out  several  incidents  originating  in  the  Kwantung  Army, 
the  open  discussion  of  Manchurian-Mongolian  matters  by  regimental 
and  division  commanders,  and  their  recommendations  that  an  expe- 
ditionary force  should  be  sent.  Finally  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  wished  to  continue  the  policy  of  friendly  relations 
with  China. 

In  reply  Minami  referred  to  the  Army's  indignation  at  being  de- 
clared useless.'"  It  is  clear  that  this  charge  had  aroused  a  deep-seated 
and  irrational  resentment,  for  it  involved  the  question  of  military  pres- 
tige. The  appeal  from  a  civilian  fell  on  deaf  ears.  We  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  Minami's  efforts  to  maintain  discipline  were  halfhearted  at 
best,  and  that  his  real  sympathies  were  with  the  Army." 

On  the  night  of  September  22,  1931,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Korean  Army,  General  Hayashi  Senjiiro,  responding  to  a  request  from 
the  Kwantung  Army,  sent  a  brigade  of  troops  across  the  Yalu  River 
into  ]\Ianchuria.  This  was  done  on  his  own  initiative,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  sending  of  troops  from  one  Army  command  to  another  re- 
quired Imperial  sanction.'^ 

When  Admiral  Suzuki,  then  grand  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor, 
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stated  emphatically  that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  Imperial  preroga- 
tive, a  military  aide  informed  Minami  of  the  admiral's  opinion  and 
Minami  came  hurrying  up  to  talk  to  his  critic.  The  upshot  of  the  matter 
was  that  Minami  resigned  as  war  minister,  thus  making  formal  expia- 
tion for  his  "want  of  virtue"  {gi  ni  oyohazu),  but  Hayashi  went  un- 
punished and  became  known  as  the  "boundary-crossing  general" 
(choky  6  shogim)*'^ 

Actually,  however,  the  cabinet  must  share  some  of  the  responsibility. 
At  the  beginning  Wakatsuki  had  reproved  the  war  minister  for  coun- 
tenancing the  sending  of  troops  from  Korea  to  Manchuria  without  the 
consent  of  the  government.  However,  the  war  minister  apparently  satis- 
fied him  that  there  had  been  a  precedent  during  the  Tanaka  ministry 
for  troops  being  so  moved. 

Though  the  war  minister  showed  no  alarm  at  the  course  events  were 
taking,  the  chief  of  staff  was  officially  embarrassed  by  General  Ilaya- 
shi's  action,  and  was  so  anxious  to  receive  Imperial  sanction  that  he 
even  requested  the  premier  to  pretend  that  the  cabinet  had  approved — 
such  approval  being  the  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  Imperial  sanc- 
tion !  Though  the  premier  refused,  the  cabinet  later  obliged  and  made 
the  fatal  decision  to  approve  payment  of  expenses  for  the  troops  that 
had  been  sent.  At  the  same  time  a  policy  of  nonenlargement  was  de- 
cided on."  The  results  are  a  matter  of  history.  By  approving  the  fait 
accompli,  the  cabinet  lost  by  default  what  power  it  had  to  shape  the 
course  of  events  and  hastened  the  approach  of  the  day  when  the  Mili- 
tary would  be  able  to  disregard  or  dominate  it  with  impunity. 

The  General  Staff  was  not  slow  to  follow  up  its  successful  seizure  of 
the  initiative.  On  September  29  the  chief  of  staff  went  to  see  the  prime 
minister  and,  after  making  various  excuses  for  noncompliance  with  the 
government's  policies  in  Manchuria  and  denying  that  the  Army  was 
behind  the  movement  to  reinstate  Pu-yi  as  Emperor,  stated  that  if  the 
Army  found  it  necessary  to  despatch  troops  to  the  Yangtze  basin  he  did 
not  want  the  government  interfering  with  the  command  prerogative.^' 

From  time  to  time  thereafter  the  cabinet  issued  statements  that 
Japan  "had  no  territorial  designs"  in  Manchuria,  but  the  pattern  had 
by  this  time  become  established.  The  staff  officers  in  the  field  decided 
what  was  to  be  done,  the  General  Staff  in  Tokyo  lent  its  quiet  but  effec- 
tive support,  and  the  war  minister  assured  the  prime  minister  and  the 
cabinet  that  the  government's  policy  would  prevail  and  that  such  ac- 
tions as  were  taken  were  motivated  by  "operational  necessity."  In  con- 
sequence, the  civil  government's  primary  foreign  affairs  function  be- 
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came  that  of  enunciating  policy  statements  which  were  ignored  in  the 
field  and  ridiculed  abroad  because  of  their  apparent  duplicity. 

As  an  example  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Japanese  field-grade 
officers  operated,  several  months  after  the  outbreak  in  Manchuria  Colo- 
nel Itagaki,  who  with  Ishihara  had  been  chiefly  responsible  for  bringing 
about  the  Manchurian  Incident  in  the  first  place,  gave  a  talk  in  Tokyo 
"for  persons  serving  close  to  the  Emperor."  It  not  only  included  a  brief- 
ing on  campaigns  against  the  "soldier-bandit  forces  in  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia"  but  also  revealed  a  plan  for  organizing  a  new  state  of  Man- 
chukuo  under  former  Emperor  Pu-yi,  together  with  provisions  that  the 
Japanese  Army  should  take  over  its  national  defense.  Key  positions  in 
the  new  state  would  be  occupied  by  Japanese,  who  would  become  Man- 
churian (actually  dual)  citizens  by  naturalization."  All  these  things 
later  came  to  pass.  Thus  the  key  Imperial  advisers,  as  well  as  the  For- 
eign Office  officials,  were  given  their  cues  in  regard  to  forthcoming 
policy  from  those  who  were  making  it. 

The  October  Incident 

In  October,  1931,  as  if  to  lend  emphasis  to  the  military  position,  an- 
other plot  similar  to  the  March  Plot  was  discovered  by  the  police.  Much 
the  same  General  Staff  group  of  officers  was  involved.  Again  the  plan 
was  to  paralyze  the  civil  government  by  the  mass  destruction  of  the 
cabinet,  and  to  seize  key  points  in  the  capital.  But  this  time  high-rank- 
ing officers  were  to  be  forced  into  compliance,  and  Fleet  Admiral  Togo, 
the  aged  hero  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Palace 
to  request  that  the  "newly  risen  power"  be  asked  to  form  a  government." 

With  regard  to  the  planners  of  the  October  Incident,  the  chief  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Bureau,  Nagata  Tetsuzan,  stated,  "Although  they 
should  have  been  charged  according  to  the  Army  Penal  Code,  their 
motives  and  state  of  mind  were  taken  into  consideration  and  also  the 
prestige  of  the  Army,  and  the  cases  were  disposed  of  administratively."'" 

Thereafter  the  Wakatsuki  government  continued  for  two  months  to 
tag  along  after  the  Kwantung  Army  and  the  General  Staff,  trying  to 
dissuade  the  Army  through  the  ineffective  instrumentality  of  the  war 
minister,  and  to  "explain"  to  the  foreign  powers,  but  not  daring  to  take 
a  decisive  stand  at  any  point.  In  December  it  resigned,  thereby  accept- 
ing— and  in  the  perverted  Japanese  sense  discharging — its  responsi- 
bility for  events  which  it  had  not  been  able  to  control.  Wakatsuki  later 
explained  that  he  had  resigned  because  War  Minister  Minami  had  failed 
to  control  the  Army  in  Manchuria  and  had  not  carried  out  the  unani- 
mous policy  of  the  cabinet.'^ 
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Miuami  was  put  on  the  retired  list  and  given  an  honorary  post  as 
supreme  war  councilor.  A  month  later  he  was  unabashedly  explaining 
to  the  Emperor  in  a  formal  speech  that  the  Manchurian  question  was 
a  matter  of  "national  defense.""'"  Thus  the  political  amenities  were  per- 
formed by  the  civil  g'overnment  while  the  policies  initiated  by  military 
officers  on  the  spot,  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Command,  tri- 
umphed in  the  field.  Such  was  the  character  of  dual  government. 

General  Araki's  Military  Logic 

This  time  Saionji  nominated  as  premier  a  man  from  the  Seiyiikai,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  some  elements  of  that  party  had  favored  the  stronger 
continental  policy  which  had  now  been  resumed.  Premier  Inukai  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  a  moderate  and  very  courageous  man. 

The  war  minister  of  the  new  cabinet  was  of  course  chosen  not  by  the 
premier  but  by  the  Big  Three:  the  Army  chief  of  staff,  his  appointee 
the  inspector  general  of  military  training,  and  the  outgoing  war  min- 
ister. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
nominee,  General  Araki  Sadao,  who  assumed  his  new  position  on  De- 
cember 13,  1931,  was  from  the  first  an  active  proponent  of  a  "positive" 
settlement  of  the  incident.  One  of  his  first  acts,  on  December  31,  was 
to  install  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family.  Prince  Kan-in,  as  chief  of 
staff.^  This  was  really  a  maneuver  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
Supreme  Command  and  to  protect  it  from  civil  criticism.''" 

On  February  2,  1932,  following  involvement  of  the  Japanese  Navy 
in  the  Shanghai  fighting.  Prince  Fushimi  was  installed  in  the  parallel 
position  of  Navy  chief  of  staff,  and  the  two  Imperial  princes  continued 
as  titular  heads  of  the  Supreme  Command  until  October,  1940,  and 
April,  1941,  respectively.  The  dominance  of  the  Supreme  Command 
over  the  civil  government  was  beyond  challenge  by  that  time,  and  there 
was  no  further  need  for  the  additional  prestige  which  their  presence 
lent  to  the  two  posts. 

War  Minister  Araki  defended  without  hesitation  the  course  already 
taken  in  the  field.  In  the  Privy  Council  meeting  of  January  30,  1932, 
he  made  the  familiar  plea  of  "operational  necessity"  as  a  military  jus- 
tification for  the  expansion  of  hostilities:  "There  may  be  acts  which  give 
the  impression  of  being  excessive,  but  I  beg  that  you  give  your  most 
sympathetic  consideration  to  tactical  acts  related  to  the  operational 
command.""'^  Here  again  is  the  MacArthur  argument  that  policy  should 
be  determined  by  tactical  convenience. 
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At  the  meeting  on  Januarj^  30  the  following  colloquy  took  place: 

[Councilor  Ishii]  :  Under  the  former  [Wakatsuki]  Cabinet  it  was  rumored  that 
the  Foreign  Office  was  led  by  the  military  authorities,  who  were  in  turn  led  by  the 
military  abroad.  .  .  .  Will  it  not  again  happen  that  these  men,  not  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  orders  of  the  central  government,  may  act  on  their  own  initiative? 

[Araki]  :  The  cause  of  the  Manchurian  Incident  is  primarily  Chang  Hsueh-liang's 
inability  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Japanese  forces.  ...  As  to  the 
action  of  the  Army^  there  are  rumors  that  the  front  line  forces  are  not  submitting 
to  any  control  and  are  acting  at  their  own  discretion.  However,  once  we  have 
resorted  to  measures  of  self -protection,  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  initiative  in  order 
to  attain  our  objectives  and  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  Imperial  forces. ...  As  to 
relations  with  the  diplomatic  authority,  these  are  most  amicable  and  smooth." 

The  logic  of  this  reply  is  of  great  interest.  The  trouble  has  come 
about  because  of  the  inability  of  others  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  us.  Although  there  are  "rumors"  that  the  troops  in  the  field  are 
acting  on  their  own,  this  is  no  time  to  investigate.  Having  resorted  to 
"measures  of  [alleged]  self -protection"  in  order  to  attain  "our  objec- 
tives [i.e.,  whatever  objectives  the  forces  in  the  field  have  in  mind]," 
we  are  obliged  to  take  the  initiative  in  order  to  maintain  the  prestige  of 
the  Imperial  forces.  This  is  reminiscent  of  Itagaki's  reply  to  Consul 
General  Hayashi.  The  prime  question  of  the  war  minister's  responsi- 
bility— whether  Itagaki,  Ishihara,  Honjo,  and  Hayashi  should  be  court- 
martialed — is  not  even  considered. 

This  is  not  simply  another  example  of  the  ingenuous  fuzzy -witted 
chauvinism  represented  by  the  slogan  "My  country  right  or  wrong." 
It  reveals  an  appalling  lack  of  understanding  of,  or  respect  for,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  constitutional  government:  legal  constitu- 
tional procedure  under  which  decisions  are  made  only  by  those  dul}^ 
empowered  to  make  them.  It  is  clear  that  Araki's  world  was  a  simple 
one  consisting  of  Army  and  non-Army,  and  that  he  so  completely  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  former  that  he  was  content  to  have  a  couple  of 
colonels  in  the  field  making  vital  decisions  on  national  objectives.  As 
for  the  last  sentence,  referring  to  relations  with  diplomatic  "authori- 
ties" in  the  field,  the  real  meaning  is  that  the  latter  had  by  this  time 
come  to  heel  and  had  given  up  trying  to  oppose  the  Army. 

There  is  some  doubt  regarding  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  was  authenticated.  It  is  doubtful,  in  particular, 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  an  Imperial  Conference  to  solemnize  the 
policy  of  taking  over  the  whole  of  Manchuria.  In  a  pretrial  interroga- 
tion the  prosecution  attributed  to  Araki  a  statement  that  after  he  be- 
came war  minister  he  discussed  the  policy  of  the  occupation  of  the  four 
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provinces  of  Manchuria  "to  clear  up  the  Manchurian  situation,"  and 
thereafter  induced  the  prime  minister,  the  foreign  minister,  and  the 
finance  minister  to  agree  to  his  plan,  after  which  the  prime  minister 
approached  the  Privy  Council  for  approval,  since  the  Diet  was  not  then 
in  session."'  Araki,  however,  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  record  and 
in  his  affidavit  maintained  that  the  decision  was  that  of  the  Inukai 
cabinet.'" 

Regardless  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  formal  decision,  it  is  clear  that 
the  field-grade  officers  together  with  a  segment  of  the  General  Staff  had 
initiated  a  chain  of  events  which  the  war  minister  endorsed  and  for 
which  he  obtained  retroactive  approval  from  the  civil  government  on 
the  basis  of  a  fait  accompli.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  policy  of  Araki 
and  succeeding  war  ministers  in  glossing  over  gross  breaches  of  disci- 
pline was  fatal  not  only  to  the  Japanese  Army  but  in  the  end  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

In  February,  1932,  Araki  stated  to  Konoye  that  Premier  Inukai  was 
disliked  by  the  Army  because  of  his  idea  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Em- 
peror he  could  hold  down  the  Army.  Araki  took  a  poor  view  of  the 
cabinet,  also,  and  insisted  that  Hiranuma,  who  was  notorious  in  his 
interference  with  justice,  should  be  given  a  place  of  authority."  Again, 
speaking  of  the  Shanghai  Incident,  the  war  minister  told  Kido  that 
diplomatic  activities  simply  could  not  keep  up  with  military  operations, 
and  added,  ingenuously,  that  to  his  regret  the  Army  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.''*  All  this  is  characteristic  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his 
rightful  pride  of  place  has  been  challenged  by  unworthy  forces. 

In  the  meantime,  what  little  effort  was  made  toward  unification  of 
policy  had  to  be  accomplished  mostly  by  indirection  without  direct 
Imperial  participation.  In  February,  1932,  when  the  Emperor  com- 
plained to  Navy  Chief  of  Staff  Fushimi  that  there  was  too  little  co- 
ordination between  the  war  minister  and  the  finance  minister  in  regard 
to  military  expenditure,  the  reaction  of  Osumi,  the  Navy  minister,  was 
to  warn  Fushimi  not  to  worry  the  Emperor  with  politics.'"  This  was 
typical  counsel. 

An  incident  of  dual  diplomacy  early  in  1932,  before  any  coordinating 
machinery  had  been  set  up,  illustrates  the  use  that  the  Emperor,  acting 
at  the  request  of  Finance  Minister  Takahashi,  made  of  confidential 
Palace  go-betweens.  The  secretaries  of  the  lord  privy  seal  and  of  the 
Genro  (Kido  and  Harada),  together  with  a  relative  of  the  Emperor 
(Konoye),  were  attempting  to  mediate  between  the  cabinet  and  the 
actual  centers  of  power  in  the  War  Department  and  the  Army  General 
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Staff — Koiso  and  Nagata.  Harada  phoned  Kido  in  order  to  relay  the 
opinions  of  the  finance  minister  and  some  unnamed  officials  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry.  The  Finance  Minister  opposed  sending  further 
troops  to  Shanghai  lest  he  be  "unable  to  fulfill  his  responsibility  in  re- 
gard to  financial  and  economic  matters."  The  Foreign  Office  did  not 
object  to  complying  with  the  terms  of  a  three-power  proposal,  suggested 
by  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  concerning  the  Shanghai 
fighting.  However,  it  appeared  that  the  Army  was  opposed. 

Harada  (representing  Finance  Minister  Takahashi)  wanted  Konoye 
to  persuade  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  to  reconsider.  Konoye  even- 
tually saw  Navy  Minister  Osumi;  first,  however,  he  dined  with  Koiso 
and  Nagata  and  expressed  his  view  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  stir  up 
opposition  to  Japan  among  the  powers  by  further  fighting  at  Shanghai. 
The  answer  is  typical.  Koiso  says  that  the  Army,  too,  was  reluctant  to 
despatch  troops  to  Shanghai,  but  it  could  not  be  helped ;  now  that  they 
had  been  sent,  it  w^as  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  operation.*^ 

Though  the  military  authorities  were  opposed  to  the  cautious  policies 
of  Inukai  and  Takahashi,  the  latter  resolutely  pressed  their  views.  The 
outcome  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  two  ministers  were  eventually 
assassinated ;  Army  policy  prevailed. 

The  May  15  Incident 

The  May  15  Incident  was  carried  out  in  Tokyo  by  small  groups  of  naval 
cadets  and  Army  officers  with  the  usual  support  of  civilian  rightists. 
Prime  Minister  Inukai  was  killed,  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  home  of 
the  lord  privy  seal,  and  assaults  were  made  on  various  objectives  which 
symbolized  the  liberal-capitalist  order :  the  Seiyiikai  headquarters,  two 
important  banks,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Station. 

It  is  significant  that  on  May  8,  one  week  before  his  assassination,  and 
despite  the  warnings  of  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  Mori  Kaku,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  military  faction  of  the  Seiyiikai,  Premier  Inukai  had 
delivered  an  antimilitarist  speech ;  earlier  he  had  stated  positively  that 
his  cabinet  would  not  send  more  troops  to  China."' 

A  Westerner  living  under  a  tolerably  well-run  government  is  likely 
to  identify  justice  with  the  rule  of  law,  and  to  be  shocked  at  the  argu- 
ment that  "purity  of  the  motive"  should  be  the  determining  factor  in 
assessing  guilt.  Yet,  at  the  trial  of  the  defendants  of  the  May  15  Inci- 
dent, the  two  views  were  squarely  contraposed:  the  first  (which  Harada 
adds  had  often  been  taken  by  War  Minister  Araki  in  the  past),  that  if 
the  motive  were  sincere  the  results  did  not  matter ;  the  second,  that  of 
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Prosecutor  Yamamoto,  that,  regardless  of  the  motive,  if  the  results  vio- 
lated the  law,  the  illegality  would  remain/"  Here  the  prosecutor  was 
clearly  on  the  right  track;  the  press  at  first  supported  and  praised  him, 
but  as  the  trials  progressed  the  tone  of  the  press  changed  completely. 
According  to  Ilarada's  informants,  this  came  about  as  a  result  of  letters 
from  Imperial  Reservists  and  the  activities  of  young-  naval  officers.*" 
Perhaps,  as  a  consequence,  the  penalties  were  light,  the  severest  being 
only  fifteen  years'  imprisonment."* 

Harada  states  that  the  movement  for  amnesty  for  those  convicted 
because  of  the  ]\Iay  15  Incident  and  the  Ketsumeidan  assassinations,"' 
and  also  for  all  leftists  as  well  as  rightists,  was  proposed  by  AVar  Min- 
ister Araki  in  the  following-  terms:  "They  should  be  acquitted  of  all 
charges  and  allowed  to  resume  political  activities  anew;  for  this  we 
should  seek  an  Imperial  Edict."  This  was  Araki's  prescription  for 
eradicating  the  "general  restlessness"  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Em- 
peror's grace  ■""  A  few  months  earlier.  Prince  Saionji  had  complained 
to  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  that  the  young  officers,  "inexperienced 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,"  had  been  aroused  by  articles  in  magazines, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers  "fabricated  by  people  with  insincere  mo- 
tives," and  had  suggested  that  some  authorities  deliberatelj^  welcomed 
such  a  development.  Navy  Minister  Osumi  had  agreed,  but  said  that 
the  problem  was  difficult  to  handle.  War  Minister  Araki,  however,  evi- 
dently believing  the  reports,  had  cited  numerous  instances  of  corruption 
at  all  levels  of  government."' 

The  sorry  story  of  compromise  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  military 
dignity  and  prestige  reached  even  into  the  Navy.  Although  Rear  Ad- 
miral Kobayashi  walked  out  in  disgust  from  a  party  in  his  honor  given 
by  the  rightist  fanatic,  Okawa  Shumei,  when  the  latter  suggested  that 
together  they  should  start  a  riot  among  the  farmers  and  the  Army, 
Navy  Chief  of  Staff  Taniguchi,  who  had  intended  to  mete  out  strict 
punishment  to  unruly  elements  within  the  Naval  Air  Force,  was  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  on  the  indirect  advice  of  the  Army."" 

It  was  of  such  compromises  that  the  later  condition  of  poor  discipline 
within  the  services  was  born.  Yanaga  refers  to  the  phenomenon  in  the 
following  terms:  "Even  when  terrorism  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
army's  internal  strife,  the  authorities  defended  the  young  officers  vis-a- 
vis the  public  and  condoned  their  actions  in  a  united  front  to  uphold 
the  honor  and  prestige  of  the  army."°" 

The  May  15  Incident  affected  much  more  than  foreign  policy:  it 
caused  a  fundamental  change  in  the  character  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
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ment.  "Normal  constitutional  government"  (party  government),  as  it 
had  existed  since  1924,  was  now  abandoned.  After  the  fall  of  the  Inukai 
cabinet,  Kido,  then  secretary  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  recorded  that 
"Prince  Konoye  had  an  interview  with  "War  Minister  Araki,  who  told 
him  that  it  mattered  little  who  formed  the  succeeding  cabinet  so  long 
as  its  policy  met  the  demands  of  the  Army."™  According  to  newspaper 
reports  quoted  by  Yanaga,  Araki  was  acting  as  the  agent  of  Chief  of 
Staff  Mazaki,  Vice-Mjnister  of  War  Koiso,  General  Obata,  and  the 
chief  of  the  military  police  in  informing  Saionji  that  the  Army  was 
opposed  to  the  reappearance  of  party  government. 

Kido  also  records  the  views  of  two  of  the  younger  staff  officers,  Nagata 
Tetsuzan,  soon  to  become  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  and 
Suzuki  Teiichi,  later  to  be  president  of  the  Cabinet  Planning  Board. 
Both  stated  frankly  that  the  Military  were  strongly  opposed  to  party 
government,  and  insisted  that  a  coalition  government  be  installed. 
Nagata  stated  that  if  a  single-party  cabinet  were  to  be  attempted  there 
might  be  no  one  to  take  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war,  and  Suzuki 
warned  that,  if  party  government  were  continued,  "affairs  like  the 
present  one  will  be  repeated  again  and  again."  These  thinly  veiled 
threats  are  of  particular  interest  because  they  came  from  two  key  mem- 
bers of  the  Toseiha,  or  Control  Faction,  w^hich  some  students— in  my 
estimation,  mistakenly — have  considered  a  peaceful,  constitutional 
group. 

Konoye  states  that  after  the  May  15  Incident  he  expressed  his  views 
to  Saionji  on  the  future  course  of  Japanese  politics  and  urged  a  clear- 
cut  choice.''  He  doubted  whether  party  government  and  the  Diet  would 
be  able  to  hold  out  against  the  Military  if  there  were  other  frontal 
clashes,  and  suggested  that,  though  it  was  a  dangerous  course,  the  Mili- 
tary should  be  made  to  take  responsibility  for  government.  Saionji 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  civil  forces  had  lost  out,  but, 
after  consulting  individually  with  five  of  the  Senior  Statesmen  (Wa- 
katsuki,  Kij^oura,  Yamamoto,  Togo,  and  Uehara),  he  recommended 
Admiral  Saito  as  the  new  prime  minister  to  head  a  nonparty  cabinet.'''' 

Nonparty  Government,  1932-1936 

Although  responsible  party  government  ceased  to  exist  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Premier  Inukai  in  May,  1932,  for  nearly  four  years  there- 
after what  remained  of  the  old  civil  government  rested  pretty  much  on 
the  prestige,  ability,  and  authority  of  four  officials  of  great  personal 
courage,  three  of  whom  were  Navy  men:  Saito  Makoto,  premier  from 
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May,  1932,  to  July,  1934,  and  lord  privy  seal  during  the  first  two  months 
of  1936  until  his  assassination ;  Admiral  Okada  Keisuke,  Navy  minister 
from  1927  to  1929  and  premier  from  July,  1934,  until  March,  1936  (he 
surviving  the  assassination  attempt  in  February)  ;  Admiral  Suzuki 
Kantar5,  former  Navy  chief  of  staff,  and  grand  chamberlain  to  the 
Emperor  for  some  time  before  the  February  26  assassinations  (he,  like 
Admiral  Okada,  surviving  the  attempt  made  on  his  life  at  that  time)  ; 
and  the  brilliant  SeiyCikai  financier,  Takahashi  Korekiyo,  who  served 
as  finance  minister  from  December,  1931,  to  February,  1936,  in  the 
Inukai,  Saito,  and  Okada  cabinets,  and  was  then  assassinated  as  a 
reward  for  his  pains. 

These  men,  together  with  Prince  Saionji,  during  the  years  1932-1936 
fought  a  losing  battle  against  the  rightist  forces  in  the  Army  and  the 
civil  government.  Saionji,  in  particular,  labored,  in  a  last-ditch  maneu- 
ver, to  keep  the  rightists  from  positions  of  responsibility  close  to  the 
Throne.  Apprised  of  Konoye's  idea  that  criticism  by  the  rightists  would 
be  averted  if  even  one  of  the  Palace  advisers  were  not  of  a  pro-Western 
turn  of  mind,  he  replied:  "Rightists  are  what  you  call  fanatics.  I  am 
absolutely  against  putting  them  in  the  Emperor's  Court  or  the  Impe- 
rial Household  Ministry.  To  tell  a  sensible  man  to  act  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Rightists  is  a  very  difficult  thing.'"' 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  commencement  of  the  Manchurian  In- 
cident, the  aged  but  doughty  Takahashi,  the  strongest  link  in  the  system 
of  civil  restraints  on  the  emerging  power  of  the  Japanese  Army  in  for- 
eign affairs,'^  continued  to  protest  against  Araki's  policies.  On  January 
13,  1933,  he  delivered  an  eloquent  and  very  courageous  attack  on  Araki 
for  permitting  national  policy  "to  be  dragged  along  by  the  Army,"  for 
permitting  the  military  police  "to  follow  statesmen  around  as  if  they 
were  spies,"  and  for  the  wholesale  suppression  of  free  speech.  There- 
after the  Navy  minister  moved  that  a  decision  be  made  in  writing  that 
the  sole  objective  of  the  Jehol  fighting  should  be  Jehol,  and  that  the 
Japanese  forces  should  not  be  sent  south  of  Changcheng.  Here  the 
formal  policy  decision  was  apparently  made  by  the  cabinet  itself.'" 

The  military  and  political  situation  in  Manchuria  had  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Kwantung  Army  since  the  autumn  of  1931.  Military  paci- 
fication of  the  Three  Eastern  Provinces  had  been  completed  in  1932,  and 
the  former  Emperor  of  China,  Henry  Pu-yi,  had  been  set  up  as  "Em- 
peror" of  Manchukuo,  under  a  system  whereby  the  Kwantung  Army 
retained  effective  political  control.  Jehol,  the  neighboring  desert  prov- 
ince to  the  southwest,  was  taken  early  in  1933.  On  May  31  of  that  year 
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the  Tangku  Truce  was  concluded ;  the  Chinese  armies  withdrew  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Great  Wall  and  the  Japanese  remained  in  Man- 
churia and  Jehol. 

When  Major  General  Tada  Shun,  military  government  adviser  to  the 
Manchukuo  government,  left  his  post,  he  wrote  a  frank  report  to  Gen- 
eral Hishikari,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army,  regarding 
the  appearance  and  the  reality  of  military  control  of  Manchukuo  by  the 
Japanese  Army.  Extracts  from  the  report  follow: 

The  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Command  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  Emperor 
[of  Manchukuo],  and  a  form  that  will  justify  the  name  of  sovereign  state  is  to  be 
adopted,  but  the  ultimate  source  of  its  invocation  will  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army. 

Though  the  advisers  will  hold  it  in  their  power,  the  source  from  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Command  is  put  into  action  is  secretly  and  practically 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army."" 

In  listing  his  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  Japanese  form  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Command,  General  Tada  reveals  the  im- 
portance with  which  this  privilege  was  regarded  by  the  Japanese  Army 
itself.  Note  also  the  gulf  separating  Army  men  from  civilians  in  the 
general's  mind : 

[In  the  first  place,  the  Kwantung  Army]  has  been  making  its  elements  penetrate 
deep  into  the  Manchukuo  Army  and  has  been  controlling  the  latter's  tendencies 
through  these  elements.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  viewed  as  a  practical  matter  it  would  be  approaching  the  fantastic 
[Tcuso  ni  Mnshi]  to  attempt  to  carry  out  matters  belonging  to  the  Supreme  Command 
through  civilian  officials.  . . . 

Moreover,  by  its  independence  we  shall  give  the  Manchukuoan  Army  a  nucleus 
and  shall  be  able  to  enhance  greatly  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  national  army.  And  as 
long  as  the  Kwantung  Army  has  the  substance  of  the  Supreme  Command  under  its 
power,  there  is  no  danger. 

However, .  .  .  the  thing  we  should  be  most  careful  about  is  that  if  tee  slioxdd  m-aJce 
a  precedent  of  a  nonindependent  Supreme  Command  in  Manchvlcuo  it  is  feared  that 
it  will  become  a  source  of  calamity  for  our  Imperial  Army  in  the  future,  even  though 
for  the  present  it  might  be  all  right." 

In  regard  to  the  real  situation  in  Manchukuo  and  the  government's 
relation  to  it,  Admiral  Okada  in  his  affidavit  concludes  succinctly: 
"After  the  occupation  of  Manchuria,  the  Kwantung  Army  was  the  real 
government  there.  .  .  .  The  government  of  Japan  had  no  way  of  learning 
what  the  plans  and  activities  of  the  Kwantung  Army  were  in  those 
years.  The  Army  was  completely  beyond  the  control  of  the  Japanese 
government  and  remained  so  up  until  the  Great  War  in  1941.""  Never- 
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theless,  the  civil  government  was  still  ostensibly  responsible  for  events 
in  Manchuria,  and  the  Japanese  foreign  minister  continued  to  receive 
foreign  protests  from  time  to  time.™ 

In  January,  1933,  the  war,  Navy,  and  foreign  ministers  were  able  to 
agree  to  decline  a  British  suggestion  of  mediation  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Council  under  Article  XV.'"  There  had  been  some  discussion 
in  Japan  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  convening  a  conference  of  the 
Senior  Statesmen  (Jiishin  Kaigi)  to  consider  withdrawal  from  the 
League.  It  was  hoped  that  such  a  body  could  perhaps  decide  against 
withdrawal,  but  the  proposed  meeting  was  canceled  when,  in  February, 
the  League  condemned  Japanese  action  in  Manchuria.  The  atmosphere, 
fanned  by  the  newspapers  and  by  members  of  the  reservists'  associa- 
tions, at  once  became  so  favorable  to  withdrawal  that  the  Jiishin  would 
have  become  a  laughingstock  if  they  had  tried  to  oppose  the  move.**^ 
This  incident  shows  how  powerless  the  wiser  counsels  of  older  men  had 
become  in  the  face  of  the  agencies  of  mass  hysteria  which  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Army  and  the  rightist  forces.  The  final  decision  to  with- 
draw was  made  by  the  cabinet. 

In  the  Imperial  proclamation  announcing  to  the  Japanese  people 
that  Japan  was  withdrawing  from  the  League,  the  Emperor  desired  to 
add  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  "The  civil  government  and  the  Military 
should  work  in  harmony  within  their  respective  spheres."  He  under- 
stood the  need  for  coordination  in  government,  and  desired  to  act.  But 
when  the  point  was  raised  at  a  cabinet  meeting,  War  Minister  Araki 
opposed  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase  and  it  was  not  added.*"  Again  the 
Army  had  expressed  its  repugnance  at  being  coupled  on  equal  terms 
with  the  civil  government. 

On  July  10,  1933,  the  Shimpeitai  Incident  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  metropolitan  police  on  the  day  before  it  was  to  have  taken  place. 
Again,  as  with  the  March  and  October  plots,  the  plan  was  to  liquidate 
the  cabinet,  incite  riots,  and  then  call  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  lay 
down  martial  law,  after  which  the  world  could  be  reformed  according 
to  plan.™  One  rumor  had  it  that  the  uprising  had  been  financed  by 
Kuhara  Fusanosuke."^'  The  plotters  were  brought  to  trial,  but  in  the 
words  of  Yanaga,  "The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
objective  of  the  plot  was  to  force  the  change  of  cabinet  by  liquidating 
its  members,  it  did  not  constitute  an  insurrection  as  charged  by  the 
prosecution.''"'  Judgments  such  as  this  were  simply  an  open  invitation 
to  even  greater  violence  and  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  judicial 
process. 
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In  the  meantime,  relations  between  the  Army  in  Tokyo  and  the  For- 
eign Office  had  become  more  amicable.  This  was  in  part  because  a  period 
of  consolidation  had  set  in  after  the  Tangku  Truce,  and  there  was  less 
to  disagree  about.  Early  in  September  the  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Bureau,  after  remarking  to  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  that  the  Man- 
churian  Incident,  the  withdrawal  from  the  League,  and  the  budget  were 
all  more  or  less  settled,  proposed  that  Japan  should  take  steps  to  court 
British  favor  in  order  to  avert  the  possibility  of  an  Anglo-American 
front  against  Japan.  Hirota's  response  was  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
war  minister  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  leave  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  minister.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  he  succeeded 
in  getting  such  an  agreement.*" 

The  tendency  for  an  inner  cabinet  to  be  convened  for  important  de- 
cisions had  gradually  made  headway  after  1932.  In  October  of  that 
year  Harada  records  that  both  Premier  Sait5  and  Finance  Minister 
Takahashi  favored  having  a  small  group  (war  minister.  Navy  minister, 
prime  minister,  and  finance  minister)  decide  on  the  general  outline  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  budgets  before  submitting  them  to  the  cabinet.'"^ 

Twice  in  October,  1933,  this  inner  group,  with  the  addition  of  the 
foreign  minister,  debated  over-all  foreign  policy,  particularly  naval 
policy.  Japanese  sources  refer  to  such  a  meeting  as  a  Goso  Kaigi,  or 
Five-Minister  Conference.  This  was  an  attempt  at  foreign  policy  co- 
ordination, but  it  is  evident  that  the  very  concept  of  an  integrated 
policy  was  a  new  and  untried  one.  When,  at  the  October  11  meeting,  it 
became  clear  that  the  Army's  plan  and  emphasis  were  conceived  with 
reference  to  Russia,  and  the  Navy's  with  reference  to  the  United  States, 
the  aged  finance  minister,  Takahashi,  had  to  take  it  upon  himself  to 
warn  both  ministers  that  no  national  defense  plan  could  be  made  to 
work  without  the  cooperation  of  the  two  services.^  That  such  an  obvious 
warning  had  to  be  given  by  a  civilian  is  in  itself  some  indication  of  the 
value  of  civilian  counsels  in  national  planning. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting  of  October  21, 1933,  a  general  report  was  made 
by  Prime  Minister  Saito  on  the  results  of  the  Five-Minister  Conference 
of  the  previous  day.  The  prime  minister  announced  that  the  respective 
cabinet  officials  had  met  ''for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  national  pol- 
icy with  national  defense,  diplomacy,  and  finance  as  its  basis."  Though 
the  ministers  had  disagreed  on  the  facts  of  fundamental  importance, 
they  had  agreed  upon  general  policy.  Saito  requested  approval,  which 
the  cabinet  granted,  and  Harada  notes  that  the  meeting  "ended  very 
peacefully.'"' 
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At  the  Gos5  Kaigi  of  October  25,  1933,  the  foreign  minister  endeav- 
ored to  secure  acceptance  of  two  principles:  that  of  proceeding  toward 
the  realization  of  foreign  policy  objectives  by  peaceful  diplomatic 
moves,  attempting  "as  much  as  possible"  to  avoid  war;  and  that  of 
adjusting  national  defense  expenditures  to  national  resources  while 
avoiding  the  threats  or  the  contempt  of  foreign  powers.  Harada  notes 
that  the  plans  submitted  by  the  foreign  minister  were  "made  in  order 
to  have  the  Army  become  aware  of  things."  He  adds,  "The  Army  shows 
indications  of  supporting  the  plans,  but  desires  to  take  action  after 
preparations  for  the  budget  are  completed."*^  Nevertheless,  the  resolu- 
tion was  very  general:  and  the  central  question  of  who  was  to  decide 
how  much  avoidance  of  war  was  "as  much  as  possible"  and  how  much 
defense  expenditure  would  insure  not  being  "held  in  contempt"  was 
left  in  abeyance.  The  following  spring,  when  Admiral  Okada,  who  had 
replaced  Saito  as  prime  minister,  mentioned  to  the  Emperor  "the  pre- 
vious decision  of  the  Five-Minister  Conference  in  the  Sait5  cabinet," 
he  learned  that  the  Emperor  had  never  been  informed  of  it."^ 

In  August,  1934,  Navy  Minister  Osumi  was  demanding  that  the 
cabinet  formally  decide  on  the  abrogation  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence treaties.  But  more  cautious  elements  were  concerning  themselves 
with  plans  to  check  the  Navy.  The  Genro  suggested  the  possibility  of 
arranging  a  conference  of  the  two  chiefs  of  staff  with  the  Emperor 
wherein  the  latter  would  issue  a  general  warning  regarding  the  inter- 
national situation.  However,  Kido,  Saito,  and  Harada  all  favored  keep- 
ing the  Emperor  out  of  the  problem  and  hence  out  of  criticism.  Said 
Kido:  "If  the  Emperor  should  say  various  things  there  will  be  criticism 
and  censure  directed  against  those  close  to  him  ?nd  there  will  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  London  Treaty  situation.  ...  It  would  be  better  to  wait 
a  little  while  longer."""  The  peculiarity  of  this  incident  is  that  Prince 
Saionji  was  willing  to  entertain  the  idea.  As  a  rule,  he  strongly  opposed 
the  Emperor's  participation  in  any  formal  coordinating  machinery, 
and  was  particularly  afraid  of  Imperial  conferences  lest  they  "defile 
the  dignity  of  the  Emperor."'" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor's  natural  tendencies  toward 
effecting  coordination  and  discipline  within  the  government  were 
thwarted  by  cautious  advisers  who  were  always  shielding  him  from,  or 
counseling  him  against,  taking  an  active  part  in  affairs.  The  caution 
of  the  advisers  resulted,  in  turn,  from  the  failure  of  civil  and  military 
discipline.  Thus  the  agency  of  the  government  (to  wit,  the  Emperor) 
best  situated  to  bring  about  an  integrated  foreign  policy  in  the  'thirties 
was  inhibited  from  performing  this  function. 
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In  September,  1934,  the  Army  was  able  to  obtain  cabinet  agreement 
on  a  reorganization  of  the  government  of  Manchukuo  which  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  ambiguity.  The  Manchurian  Affairs  Board  (Taiman  Jimu 
Kyoku)  was  set  up  in  the  cabinet  under  the  prime  minister,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  provided  that  either  the  chief  or  the  vice-chief  of  the 
board  was  to  be  a  military  officer  on  active  duty.  The  ambassador  pleni- 
potentiary was  to  function  under  the  prime  minister  in  respect  to  sev- 
eral functions  and  under  the  foreign  minister  in  respect  to  others,  but 
the  post  was  to  be  filled  concurrently  by  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Kwantung  Army.  The  same  pattern  prevailed  throughout:  the 
police-affairs  section  of  the  new  government  would  be  run  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Kwantung  Army  military  police.  The  purpose  was  to 
give  the  Army  actual  control  of,  and  the  prime  minister  formal  respon- 
sibility for,  relations  with  Manchukuo.'*  Such  was  the  Army's  usual 
manner  of  operation  in  this  period. 

Rifts  within  the  Army 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Five-Minister  Conference  was  meeting  to 
"decide"  policj^,  in  practice  there  was  more  than  one  cleavage  within  the 
policy-making  organs.  In  addition  to  that  between  the  Army  and  the 
civil  government,  a  new  and  deepening  rift  had  formed  between  the 
central  military  authorities  and  the  forces  in  the  field.  In  June,  1935, 
Foreign  Office  official  Tani  Masayuki  described  the  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  military  organizations  in  Tokyo  and  those  in  North  China, 
and  the  difference  in  point  of  view  between  Ambassador  Ariyoshi  and 
the  Army  stationed  in  China.  While  the  ambassador  was  attempting  to 
play  down  the  situation  in  Manchukuo,  the  garrison  forces  had  the 
"general  intention"  of  requiring  Chiang  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Manchukuo. 

Tani  argued  that,  since  it  was  "quite  impossible  for  an  ambassador 
who  shows  no  signs  of  endeavor  toward  having  the  independence  of 
Manchukuo  recognized  to  get  along  with  the  Army,"  and  since  it  was 
impossible  not  to  recognize  the  power  of  the  Army,  it  was  "up  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry  to  go  in  advance  of  this  power  and  give  it  proper 
guidance."""  This,  however,  was  easier  said  than  done. 

Finance  Minister  Takahashi  complained  that,  though  the  Foreign 
Office  had  made  policy  and  the  Military  had  backed  it  up  during  the 
Saito  cabinet,  lately  the  roles  had  been  reversed,  and  foreign  relations 
were  being  high-pressured  by  the  Army.""  The  extent  to  which  Hirota 
had  been  willing  to  go  along  with  the  drift  of  events  is  indicated  by  the 
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remark  of  the  vice-minister  of  foreign  affairs  a  few  months  later:  "The 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Army,  and  Navy  are  generally  agreed 
upon  foreign  policy,  but  to  what  extent  the  Ministry  of  Finance  will 
support  the  policy  and  give  corresponding  assistance,  we  have  no  idea. 
It  may  come  to  the  point  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  to  control  the 
Army's  financial  demands.'"" 

Even  the  budget  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company  for  two 
years  hence  could  not  be  estimated  by  the  War  Ministry  because  the 
militarists  were  constantly  proposing  new  projects  "which  have  no 
prospect  of  accomplishment  and  from  which  there  will  be  no  income.""* 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  crisis  brought  on  by  the  demands  of  a 
certain  Colonel  Sakai  in  North  China  was  the  result  of  local  decisions  in 
the  field.  Prime  Minister  Okada  went  so  far  as  to  request  that  Saionji 
and  other  Court  officials  refrain  from  advice  on  the  subject.  So  long  as 
the  Army  chief  of  staff,  the  war  minister,  the  Navy  minister,  and  he 
himself  had  identical  opinions  and  still  could  not  accomplish  anything 
by  their  combined  efforts,  he  felt  that  the  situation  was  already  difficult 
enough."" 

In  August,  1935,  Okada  found  it  necessary  to  warn  the  war  and  Navy 
ministers  (Hayashi  and  Osumi)  that  "there  should  be  liaison  between 
their  ministries,  and  that  reports  should  be  made  frequently  to  the  Em- 
peror,"^"" who  was  much  concerned  over  the  North  China  Incident.  In 
September,  Okada  informed  the  new  war  minister,  Kawashima,  that, 
though  the  Emperor  wished  to  supervise  personally  all  diplomatic  and 
military  affairs,  things  often  happened  before  the  Emperor  was  aware 
of  their  existence.  Therefore  the  Army  must  be  united.  He  was  con- 
ferring with  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  formulating 
a  China  policy,  but  believed  that  in  economic  matters  the  Finance  Min- 
istry should  be  included.  He  added,  significantly,  that  there  should  be 
more  respect  than  in  the  past  for  things  that  had  already  been  decided.'"' 

On  October  28,  1935,  Okada  told  Harada  that  he  had  cautioned  the 
war  minister  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  North  China  problem 
should  be  handled  by  the  Foreign  Office.  Later  the  same  day,  however. 
Foreign  Minister  Hirota  informed  Harada  that  the  Army  had  appar- 
ently started  an  autonomy  movement  in  North  China  and  hoped  to  set 
up  self-government  at  least  in  the  areas  where  hostilities  had  ceased.'"" 

In  November,  Okada  stated  that  the  war  minister  had  ordered  that 
the  Japanese  troops  in  China  were  not  to  be  moved  about  recklessly ;  but 
it  appeared  that  the  General  Staff  was  being  "led  around"  by  the 
Kwantung  Army.'"* 
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Here,  in  fact,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation:  control  of  foreign 
policy  had  passed  to  the  field.  It  is  possible  to  represent  diagrammati- 
cally  the  situation  which  had  come  about  within  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment by  the  fall  of  1935.  The  actual  process  of  foreign  policy  formation 
for  Manchuria  and  North  China  was  about  as  follows: 

FIELD  AEMY  CLIQUE  OR  CLIQUES 
("Forces  on  the  spot"  initiate  policy.) 

I 

\ 
ARMY  GENERAL  STAFF 

(Supreme  Command,  in  Tokyo,  assuming  that  "forces  on  the  spot  are  best  able  to 
decide,"  drafts  and  then  pushes  policy  already  initiated  in  the  field.) 

I 

WAR  MINISTER 

(War  minister  acts  as  transmitting  agency  for  draft  policy  proposal  representing 
the  "will  of  the  Army.") 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

(Civil  government,  assuming  that  "the  Army  knows  best  about  military  affairs," 
lacking  real  control,  and  motivated  by  fear^  adopts  draft  foreign  policy.) 

I 

\ 
NATIONAL    POLICY 

(Result:  Sporadic  activities  originated  by  irresponsible  forces  on  the  spot,  sanc- 
tioned by  highest  responsible  military  and  civil  authorities,  but  representing  no 
coordinated  or  rational  foreign  policy.) 

Thus  it  is  clear  that,  by  the  fall  of  1935,  the  prime  minister  was  un- 
able to  control  the  forces  in  the  field,  and  probable  that  the  Emperor 
and  the  war  minister  likewise  were  unable  to  do  so.  The  basic  decisions 
in  the  Japanese  Army  were  being  made  by  bureau  chiefs  or  even  by 
section  chiefs  rather  than  at  the  top.  Consequently,  it  mattered  little 
what  attitude  titular  leaders  such  as  Hayashi  held,  for  they  had  been 
selected  as  puppets  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  subordinates.  Typical  was 
the  statement  of  Lieutenant  General  Nagata  Tetsuzan,  chief  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Bureau,  to  Harada  that,  although  the  Army  was  taking 
precautions  against  political  movements  or  combinations,  "nevertheless, 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  necessary  for  the  minister  of  war  to  make  a 
strong  statement  to  the  cabinet  in  regard  to  the  Minobe  issue  in  order  to 
restore  order.""" 
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The  Aizawa  Affair  was  an  incident  intimately  related  to  the  question 
of  Army  discipline.  According  to  Mazaki's  account,  as  quoted  by 
Majima,  conferences  of  the  Three  Chiefs  were  held  in  mid-July,  1935. 
Kan-in  was  chief  of  staff;  Sugiyama,  vice-chief  of  staff;  Hayashi,  war 
minister ;  and  Mazaki,  inspector  general.  At  the  conference  of  July  15 
Mazaki  cited  the  detailed  testimony  relating  to  the  March  and  October 
incidents  and  argued  that  these  plots  could  not  be  ignored  if  the  Army 
were  to  avoid  future  corruption.  The  next  day  Mazaki  M^as  relieved  of 
his  post  as  inspector  general.^"" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mazaki  was  forced  out,  for  Okada  men- 
tions it  in  his  affidavit.^""  Yanaga  classifies  the  removal  of  General 
Mazaki  as  a  decision  of  the  war  minister,  General  Hayashi.'**"  However, 
Hayashi  himself  was  regarded  by  Japanese  familiar  with  the  military 
situation  as  little  more  than  a  puppet ;  the  real  power  in  the  War  Min- 
istry at  this  time  was  Nagata.  That  Nagata  rather  than  Hayashi  had 
ousted  Mazaki  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  less  than  a  month 
afterward,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Aizawa,  in  retaliation,  cut  down  Nagata 
in  the  latter's  own  office  in  broad  daylight.""^ 

A  reported  interview  between  Hayashi  and  Okada  in  September, 
1935,  is  a  tragic  example  of  the  state  of  mind  which  assumes  there  are 
only  two  possible  ways  to  deal  with  threats  to  discipline — give  ground 
or  resign.  Hayashi  informed  Okada  that  about  a  thousand  young  officers 
had  organized  and  were  planning  something.  Hayashi  had  two  sugges- 
tions: first,  that  the  government  should  repudiate  the  Emperor-organ 
theory  of  Minobe  Tatsukichi;  or  second,  that  he  should  resign.  The 
possibility  of  resolute  disciplinary  action  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
him.^°"  The  responsible  officer  knew  that  illegalities  on  a  massive  scale 
were  brewing,  but  did  nothing.  Later,  in  a  futile  gesture  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  Aizawa  Affair,  he  resigned. 

A  further  example  of  the  principle  of  restoring  discipline  by  giving 
ground  is  furnished  by  the  comment  of  Consul  General  Horinouchi  of 
Tientsin  to  Harada  in  November,  1937.  Horinouchi  stated  that  the 
discipline  maintained  by  Commander  in  Chief  Terauchi  was  very  good. 
However,  he  continued,  division  commanders  and  lower-ranking  troop 
commanders  were  "very  indignant"  that  the  Japanese  government  had 
not  commenced  economic  measures  sooner.  "The  commander  in  chief  .  .  . 
is  the  go-between  and  is  having  a  difficult  time.  In  order  to  console  the 
combatants  in  North  China  he  has  made  some  very  strong  statements.""" 

The  assumption  was,  of  course,  that  the  Army  authorities,  while 
making  "strong"  statements,  would  simultaneously  act  in  a  conciliatory 
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way.  But  the  fact  was  not  taken  into  calculation  that  "strong"  state- 
ments would  generate  further  "strong"  actions,  and  that  in  the  end  the 
authorities  might  be  overwhelmed  by  the  very  sentiments  which  they 
themselves  had  brought  into  being  in  the  course  of  "restoring  disci- 
pline." This  incident  represents  the  typical  response.  The  notion  that 
discipline  could  be  restored  by  looking  the  other  way  or  by  giving 
ground  when  lapses  occurred  was  characteristic  of  Japanese  Army 
thinking  in  the  'thirties.  If  this  method  failed,  the  only  alternative  was 
voluntary  resigTiation  to  "save  face." 

The  high-ranking  officers  of  the  Navy  did  not  conform  to  this  typical 
pattern  of  response,  however.  When,  for  example,  Koyama,  justice 
minister  in  the  Sait5  cabinet,  resigned  in  April,  1933,  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  actions  of  some  of  his  subordinates  who  had  been  accused 
of  displaying  communist  sympathies,  the  prime  minister.  Admiral 
Saito,  sent  the  resignation  to  the  Emperor  with  a  straightforward  note 
recommending  nonacceptance.  Saito  considered  it  a  poor  custom  for 
superiors  to  resign  as  a  result  of  the  illegal  or  imprudent  acts  of 
subordinates,  and  thought  it  better  for  the  former  to  stay  in  office  and 
set  in  motion  research  on  countermeasures.  The  Emperor,  incidentally, 
acted  on  the  prime  minister's  recommendation  and  did  not  accept  the 
resignation.''" 

Factors  in  the  Breakdown  of  Law  and  Discipline 

What  had  gone  wrong  with  Army  discipline  and  the  machinery  of  law 
enforcement  in  Japan?  A  factor  of  overriding  importance  was  the 
sympathy  of  responsible  Army  authorities  for  the  military  plotters  and 
assassins — a  sympathy  which  sprang  partly  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
desperate  economic  plight  of  the  nonpropertied  classes  in  rural  areas, 
partly  from  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  the  selfishness  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  zaihatsu,  and  partly  from  a  half -instinctive  realization  that 
the  decline  in  power  and  prestige  of  the  latter  class  would  mean  an 
increase  in  their  own.  Passive  sympathy  led  to  what  was  at  best  a  half- 
hearted attitude  toward  discipline.  More  often  there  was  active  sj'm- 
pathy  for  the  perpetrators  of  illegal  acts. 

Another  factor  that  hindered  law  enforcement  in  Japan  was  military 
disdain  for  civil  authority  and  the  Army's  disinclination  to  cooperate, 
on  terms  of  equality,  with  the  civil  authorities  in  solving  what  should 
have  been  regarded  as  common  problems.  Closely  related  to  the  disdain 
for  civil  authority  was  an  intense  preoccupation  with  the  "prestige  of 
the  Army."  The  phrase  could  be  used  either  defensively,  to  justify 
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failure  to  employ  courts-martial  with  their  inescapable  implications  of 
lack  of  discipline;  or  offensively,  to  justify  an  offensive  course  of  action 
in  the  field  in  order  to  avoid  the  implication  of  weakness  or  cowardice. 
It  was  argued  that  "those  on  the  spot"  were  best  fitted  to  make  the 
crucial  decisions,  that  "absolute  military  necessity"  in  the  field  should 
determine  policy,  and  that  the  civil  government  should  adjust  itself 
accordingly. 

The  same  arguments  were  used  at  the  time  of  the  MacArthur  con- 
troversy over  the  question  of  whether  to  extend  the  area  of  the  Korean 
War;  and  the  underlying  assumptions  were  the  same:  that  those  on  the 
spot  knew  best,  that  the  military  problem  should  precede  and  determine 
the  political  problem.  And  again,  as  in  Japan  in  the  early  'thirties,  the 
drum-thumpers  tried  to  misrepresent  as  patriotism  the  persistent  spirit 
of  insubordination. 

The  reiteration  of  the  phrase  "prestige  of  the  Army"  in  both  senses 
and  under  varying  conditions  in  Japan  strongly  suggests  that  the 
promotion  and  defense  of  its  own  amour-propre  were  leading  motiva- 
tions of  the  Japanese  military  caste  in  the  'thirties.  In  consequence,  the 
ends  of  the  state — and  incidentally  those  of  justice  and  order — suffered. 

Another  factor  in  the  disciplinary  debacle  was  the  influence  of  Army 
cliques  operating  within  the  formal  structure  of  the  Army.  These 
cliques  had  had  their  origin  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  traditional 
Choshu  dominance  within  the  Army.  During  the  'thirties  the  anti- 
Choshii  clique,  after  a  period  of  cooperation  against  Choshu  dominance, 
split  up  into  the  Kodoha  (Imperial  Way  Faction)  and  the  Toseiha 
(Control  Faction);  these  in  turn  became  fierce  rivals  for  supremacy 
within  the  Army  and  the  government. 

On  the  basis  of  available  data  it  would  seem  that  each  clique  took  a 
much  more  serious  view  of  infractions  of  discipline  in  the  rival  clique 
than  of  similar  breaches  affecting  its  own  membership.  For  example, 
Minami,  whose  native  prefecture  of  Oita  was  within  the  area  of  indirect 
Choshu  influence,  took  very  lightly  the  matter  of  the  March  and  October 
plots,  which  occurred  during  his  tenure  as  war  minister  and  had  been 
planned  by  officers  of  his  own  group.  No  one  was  punished,  and  the 
cases  were  settled  by  administrative  action  rather  than  by  courts- 
martial.  In  effect,  the  planners  of  two  thoroughgoing  revolutionary  up- 
risings against  the  lawful  government  were  given  a  slap  on  the  wrist 
and  told  to  go  and  sin  no  more. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  both  General  Araki  and  General  Mazaki 
(of  Satsuma  and  Hizen,  respectively,  and  members  of  the  Kod5ha) 
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disapproved  of  this  course.  Kase  states  that  General  Ugaki's  final  dis- 
approval of  the  March  Plot  was  based  on  "the  disapproval  of  General 
Mazaki,  who  was  responsible  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital."^^ 

Majima  states  that  after  Araki  became  war  minister  in  December, 
1931,  he  got  all  the  conspirators  out  of  Tokyo."^  Certainly  Vice-Chief  of 
Staff  Ninomiya  w^as  relieved  on  January  8,  1932,  and  Military  Affairs 
Bureau  Chief  Koiso  on  February  29.  Araki  then  installed  Mazaki,  a 
strong  member  of  his  own  faction,  as  vice-chief  of  staff. 

Thereafter,  however,  the  ousted  group,  including  Minami,  Matsui, 
Koiso,  Shigeto,  Nemoto,  Kagesa,  Cho,  and  others,  concentrated  on 
getting  rid  of  Araki  and  became  known  as  the  Purification  Faction,  or 
Seigunha."^" 

Araki  was  much  less  concerned  with  the  lawlessness  of  the  Man- 
churian  and  May  15  incidents,  championing  the  Army's  cause  in  the 
former  and  profiting  from  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  announcing,  after 
its  occurrence,  that  there  was  no  question  of  going  back  to  party  gov- 
ernment. But  to  a  member  of  the  Ugaki  group  the  propriety  of  all  this 
was  doubtful.  A  year  after  the  May  15  Incident,  Lieutenant  General 
Matsui  criticized  the  promotion  of  General  Mut5  Nobuyoshi,  who  had 
been  inspector  general  of  military  training  at  the  time,  to  the  post  of 
field  marshal  before  the  settlement  of  that  incident.  Matsui  also  thought 
that  War  Minister  Araki  should  resign."'  Muto,  along  with  Mazaki, 
came  from  liizen,  and  the  outlook  of  the  two  officers  was  similar  to 
that  of  Araki,  who  was  from  Satsuma.  We  have  seen  what  happened  to 
Mazaki  when  he  attempted  to  secure  punishment  for  the  group  involved 
in  the  March  and  October  plots,  and  in  so  doing  ran  afoul  of  Nagata, 
the  leader  of  the  Toseiha. 

The  phenomenon  of  gekokujo,  or  "rule  from  below,"  was  a  character- 
istic and  critically  important  factor  in  the  deterioration  in  Army  dis- 
cipline. A  retired  rear  admiral,  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer, 
described  the  development  of  gekokujo  as  follows: 

Before  my  country  (I  should  say  the  Army)  went  crazy,  it  was  a  general  rule 
or  custom  that  the  high-ranking  officers  would  give  the  general  idea  or  just  an 
outline  of  any  plan  to  the  lower  echelon;  then  the  latter  worked  out  the  details 
and  it  was  finally  approved  by  the  former,  who,  of  course,  made  any  necessary 
revisions.  But  what  actually  happened  is  this:  owing  to  poor  discipline  and  the 
tendency  of  high-ranking  officers  to  leave  everything  to  the  younger  [field-grade] 
officers,  the  plans  thought  up  in  the  lower  echelons  were  in  many  cases  approved 
by  the  high  authorities  without  any  correction  whatsoever.  Finally  this  process 
became  so  common  and  ingrained  that  if  anybody  in  the  upper  positions  attempted 
to  improve  the  contents  of  any  plan  emanating  from  the  lower  echelons,  they  [the 
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younger  field-grade  officers]  would  become  very  angry.  You  may  call  this  gehofcvjo, 
but  actually  it  is  only  a  small  part.  The  real  meaning  is  more  along  the  line  of 
unruly  or  violent  behavior  of  young  officers  in  all  affairs.  For  instance,  by  the 
use  of  assassination  and  similar  violence  (not  a  part  of  gehoTcujo,  but  the  method 
used  to  get  what  they  wanted)  these  field-grade  officers  could  cause  their  "choice" 
to  be  appointed  in  high  political  positions;  for  example  War  Minister. 

GeTcolcujo  is  not  particularly  or  specifically  applied  to  the  Army  or  armed  forces, 
but  also  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  government  [civil]  until  the  whole  works 
went  crazy. 

The  effective  influence  of  gekokujo  on  foreign  policy  at  the  working 
level  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  affidavit  of  journalist  Fujita  Isamu, 
who  relates  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  cooperation,  in  a  minor 
capacity,  in  August,  1931,  with  lieutenant  colonels  Shigeto  Chiaki  and 
Hashimoto  Kingor5,  China  affairs  man  and  Russian  affairs  man,  respec- 
tively, on  the  General  Staff. 

After  the  Mukden  Incident  of  September,  Fujita  congratulated 
Shigeto  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan.  Shigeto  smiled  and  outlined 
the  further  moves  contemplated.  In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  what 
he  would  do  if  his  plans  failed,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Shigeto  replied,  sig- 
nificantly, ''I  am  in  a  position  at  the  General  Staff  which  makes  me  in 
effect  responsible  for  all  affairs  in  China;  so  in  case  of  failure  I  will 
commit  sepjyuku.""" 

Gekokujo  had  a  kind  of  institutional  focus  in  a  numerically  small 
organization  of  field-grade  and  junior  officers  (lieutenant  colonels  and 
below  on  active  duty)  called  the  Sakura  Kai,  or  Cherry  Society,  which 
was  formed  in  September,  1930.  The  real  purpose  of  the  organization 
was  internal  revolution,  by  force  if  necessary.  On  the  surface  it  was  "a 
discussion  group  concerned  with  the  reformation  of  internal  affairs.'"" 
How  closely  the  plans  of  this  group  fitted  into  those  of  the  young 
General  Staff  officers  is  shown  by  the  highly  revealing  statement  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Tanaka  Kiyoshi,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sakura 
Kai,  who  admits  that  the  Second  Division  (Dainibu)  of  the  General 
Staff  was  seriously  engaging  in  domestic  politics  after  1930  with  the 
aim  of  increasing  the  Army's  voice  in  affairs.  Writes  Tanaka : 

Moreover,  the  estimate  of  the  situation  by  the  Second  Division  of  the  General  Staff 
in  1930  was  beginning  to  result  in  unprecedented  decisions. 

In  other  words,  the  G-2  estimate  of  the  situation  in  the  past  had  been  solely 
for  assistance  in  strategic  planning,  with  only  enemy  nations  in  mind.  However, 
since  this  year  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  settle  the  Man- 
churian  and  Mongolian  problems  positively,  it  is  inevitable  that  our  nation  should 
be  first  reconstructed.  For  this  reason  we  will  carry  out  the  reconstruction  of  our 
country  first.^^* 
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Two  of  the  original  members  of  the  Sakura  Kai,  Hashimoto  Kingoro 
and  Cho  Isamu,  had,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Manchurian 
Incident,  spent  busy  days  and  nights  collecting  company-grade  officers 
and  holding  banquets  in  various  rendezvous  in  Tokyo  to  encourage  the 
martial  spirit.""  Such  free-wheeling  initiative  regarding  internal  and 
foreign  affairs  was  typical  of  the  spirit  of  gekokujo,  and  one  can  say 
that  the  Sakura  Kai  was  the  organizational  expression  of  that  spirit. 

Perhaps  the  most  baneful  influence  in  the  civilian  sphere  w^as  that  of 
the  Kokuhonsha,  or  National  Foundation  Society.  Its  patron  and  con- 
trolling spirit,  Hiranuma  Kiichiro,  who  from  1926  to  1939  held  the  high 
formal  status  of  vice-president  and  then  president  of  the  Privy  Council, 
was  a  sort  of  civilian  prototype  of  Araki,  operating  like  the  latter  in  a 
self -generated  aura  of  righteous  conviction  in  regard  to  the  attitudes 
and  acts  of  his  own  group,  and,  like  Araki,  uninhibited  by  notions  of 
illegality  when  they  conflicted  with  projects  considered  otherwise 
desirable. 

The  danger  of  the  Kokuhonsha  arose,  moreover,  from  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  operate  on  the  gangster  level  but  on  the  judicial  level.  In  1930, 
after  the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister  Hamaguchi,  Harada  records 
that  the  society  had  as  members  military  men,  court  procurators,  and 
officials  of  the  Justice  Ministry,  all  of  w^hom  tended  to  see  only  the  evils 
of  political  parties,  a  fact  which  accounted  for  their  attitude  in  cases 
involving  assassinations  by  rightists.  The  courts,  he  observed,  were 
extremely  strict  where  leftists  were  concerned,  whereas  with  rightists 
they  were  not  only  very  lenient  but  even  had  a  tendency  to  protect  them. 

In  the  Hamaguchi  case  the  culprit  not  only  was  affiliated  with  the 
Kokuhonsha  but  also,  at  the  time  of  the  crime,  was  actually  lodged  at 
the  home  of  an  influential  member  of  the  society.  Moreover,  the  vice- 
minister  of  justice,  Ohara,  was  a  henchman  of  Hiranuma  and  others. 
Incidentally,  the  assassin  had  gone  to  a  wild  party  with  friends  the 
night  before.  Harada  commented,  "Where  the  money  for  this  wild  orgy 
came  from  can  be  imagined."  The  fact  that  these  aspects  of  the  case 
would  not  be  investigated  would  also,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Kokuhonsha.^"* 

Law  as  law  was  held  in  slight  regard  by  the  Kokuhonsha.  The  decision 
in  the  Shimpeitai  case  of  1933  was  typical:  all  forty-four  defendants 
were  acquitted. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  bribery  employed  by  rightist  forces 
during  the  early  'thirties  is  provided  by  an  estimate  of  the  chief  of  the 
military  police  in  mid-July,  1936,  that  some  360,000,000  yen  had  been 
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spent  by  rightist  movements  since  1933,  only  about  1,000,000  yen  of 
which  had  been  given  to  the  group  involved  in  the  February  26  In- 
cident, despite  the  fact  that  this  incident  was  the  largest.'"'  Most  of  the 
huge  sum  must  have  been  spent  for  bribes  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Certain  rightists  owned  newspapers  which  they  were  operating  for 
their  own  ends.  In  the  summer  of  1932,  Kuliara  Fusanosuke  bought  the 
Kokumin  Shimbun  and  used  it  as  a  medium  for  editorials  which,  ac- 
cording to  Finance  Minister  Takahashi's  evaluation,  were  "destructive 
and  very  vulgar.'""  Harada  constantly  complained  about  question- 
and-answer  "interviews"  which  had  never  occurred.  In  the  May  15 
Incident  trials,  the  papers  apparently  printed  the  false  accusations  of 
the  assassins  without  bothering  to  point  out  the  facts.''^ 

The  irresponsibility  of  the  press  was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the 
collapse  of  discipline  within  the  Japanese  state.  Fear,  in  turn,  played  a 
part  in  creating  the  atmosphere  of  irresponsibility.  The  possibility  that 
the  courts  were  not  devoted  to  enforcing  law  as  law — a  possibility 
flowing  from  the  very  existence  of  an  organization  like  the  Kokuhon- 
slia — would  tend  to  increase  the  evil  by  weakening  the  legal  protection 
that  might  otherwise  be  available  to  a  courageous  newspaper  editor. 


CHAPTER  V 

FAILURE  OF  ATTEMPTED  COORDINATION, 

1936-1940 

The  February  26  Incident 

The  February  26  Incident  of  1936  was  an  uprising  similar  in  motive 
and  plan  to  the  March  and  October  plots,  though  on  a  larger  scale. 
Instead  of  collapsing  or  being  nipped  in  the  bud  like  the  earlier  plots, 
this  incident  was  carried  out  successfully.  Some  1,400  Army  troops,  by 
a  series  of  assassinations  and  the  seizure  of  key  points  in  Tokyo,  planned 
to  force  the  setting  up  of  a  military  government  which  would  make 
extensive  changes. 

Targets  for  assassination  included  Prime  Minister  Okada,  who 
miraculously  escaped;  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  former  Premier  Saito,  who 
was  killed ;  Grand  Chamberlain  Suzuki,  who  though  wounded  later 
recovered  ;  former  Lord  Privy  Seal  Makino,  who  escaped ;  and  Finance 
Minister  Takahashi,  who  was  killed.  Takahashi  had  been  an  outspoken 
and  fearless  critic  of  Army  aims  and  methods.  Even  the  Genro,  Prince 
Saionji,  had  originally  been  on  the  list. 

Since  Okada,  Saito,  and  Suzuki  were  naval  admirals,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Okada  has  interpreted  the  uprising  as  motivated  by  Army 
resentment  at  the  "Navy  cabinets"  which  had,  since  the  assassination  of 
Prime  Minister  Inukai  in  mid-1932,  been  used  as  a  counterforce  to 
check  the  Army's  program  of  expansion  on  the  Asian  continent.^ 

It  seems  more  likely  that  the  rebels  correctly  assessed  the  increased 
role  which  had  been  forced  on  the  Palace  advisers  by  the  abandonment 
in  1932  of  kensei  jodo,  or  party  government.  Since  that  time  there  had 
been  no  effective  means  of  peaceful  protest;  the  prime  minister  was 
responsible  only  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  group  of  advisers  who  had 
named  him.  The  February  26  Incident  was  a  political  maneuver  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  change  of  government  and  the  installation  of  a 
pro-Army  cabinet.  The  Army  itself  was,  however,  not  united.  The 
single  fact  that  General  Watanabe,  inspector  general  of  military  train- 
ing and  one  of  the  Army  "Big  Three,"  was  a  victim  would  prove  that, 
if  proof  were  needed. 

In  the  light  of  the  principle  of  "restoring  discipline  by  giving 
ground,"  the  terms  offered  to  the  insurgents  are  of  particular  interest. 

^  For  notes  to  chap,  v,  see  pp.  239-247. 
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As  recorded  by  Kido,  the  latter  were  told  by  the  Army  "authorities": 
"We  share  the  same  opinion  with  you  with  respect  to  the  enhancement 
of  the  true  aspect  of  the  national  character.  So  we  will  make  efforts  to 
satisfy  your  wish  in  this  respect.  We  will  demand  that  the  Cabinet  put 
it  into  force.  Your  objectives  shall  thus  be  attained.  Therefore,  you 
ought  to  lay  down  your  arms,  now  that  you  have  succeeded  in  carrying- 
things  so  far.'"  Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  those  responsible  for  the 
uprising  were  later  punished,  these  terms  were  of  prophetic  import.'' 

At  the  opening  Diet  session  after  the  February  26  Incident,  the 
Emperor,  on  the  advice  of  Saionji,  addressed  an  Imperial  rescript  to 
the  members  in  which  he  found  recent  events  "regrettable."  Even  this 
mild  reaction  was  criticized  by  rightists.*  Said  Hashimoto  Kingord,  one 
of  the  military  ronin  who  had  been  active  ever  since  the  Manchurian 
Incident,  "why  didn't  the  war  minister  request  the  Emperor  for  mitiga- 
tion before  the  heads  of  the  rebel  group  were  subjected  to  the  severest 
punishment  ?  In  the  final  analysis  the  Genro  and  the  Senior  Statesmen 
must  have  interfered."  And  he  threatened  that  the  rightists  would  arise 
after  a  time  and  assassinate  the  Genr5  and  the  Senior  Statesmen.^  In- 
subordination, like  ambition,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on:  concessions  to 
illegality  were  never  enough  to  quiet  demands  for  further  concessions 
by  the  Army  rightists  and  extremists. 

The  incident  had  unmistakable  effects  on  the  type  of  advice  given  to 
the  Emperor.  The  few  responsible  advisers  who  escaped  assassination 
found  themselves  in  the  peculiar  position  of  advising  the  Emperor  to 
submit  to  illegal  pressure  in  order  to  avoid  having  the  kind  of  advisers 
who  would  so  advise  him !  This  was  given  the  euphonious  name  of 
"regard  for  the  Emperor's  safety."" 

The  Emperor's  personal  courage,  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and 
desire  to  take  active  measures  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  pussy- 
footing tactics  of  his  advisers.  Nevertheless,  he  was  restrained  from 
taking  any  active  part  by  his  "protectors,"  and  had  to  limit  himself  to 
the  mild  language  of  the  Imperial  rescript  described  above,  and  to 
grumbling  that  the  war  minister  had  not  discharged  his  duty  by  merely 
resigning  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet.^ 

The  power  of  the  Army  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs  was  far-reaching 
though  indirect.  That  the  Emperor  had  no  illusions  in  regard  to  his  real 
position  is  shown  by  a  report  of  Kido  that  the  Emperor  disapproved  of 
the  suggestion  made  by  younger  officers  such  as  Ishihara,  at  the  time  of 
the  February  26  Incident,  that  a  provisional  cabinet  be  appointed.  The 
Emperor's  comment  implied  that  the  Army  wanted  to  "suffocate  him 
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by  using  floss  silk  for  strangling" — a  Japanese  proverb  equivalent  ta 
"smothering  with  kindness."^ 

Kido  states  that  after  the  assassination  of  the  lord  privy  seal  in  the 
February  26  Incident  the  Emperor  advised  the  lord  keeper  about  High 
Command  matters  as  little  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  the  implication 
that  the  lord  keeper  was  interfering  with  military  operations.  This 
statement  may  not  have  been  mere  self-serving,  though  the  Emperor 
certainly  advised  the  premier  and  the  lord  keeper  of  some  High  Com- 
mand matters.** 

Shimomura  may  have  idealized  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Emperor  Meiji  ruled,  but  there  is  force  in  the  contrast  he  paints  between 
the  Meiji  statesmen  and  the  leaders  of  this  later  period.  The  former,  he 
says,  were  men  of  broad  vision  who  thought  only  of  the  nation  and  had 
easy  access  to  the  Emperor ;  as  a  result,  the  Emperor  had  the  benefit  of 
a  variety  of  well-grounded  opinion.  Later,  this  intimate  relationship 
between  Emperor  and  subject  was  lost.  Because  of  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  cabinet  responsibility,  there  was  a  tendency  to  keep  other  advice 
(zatsu  on)  from  reaching  the  Emperor.  Those  who  had  served  for  a 
long  time — even  the  Jushin  and  the  Imperial  princes — could  not  easily 
approach  him.  Yet  because  the  premiers  were  selected  by  the  Jushin 
and  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  cabinets  came  to  be  less  and  less  representa- 
tive of  the  Diet  or  responsible  to  the  people  and  more  and  more 
dominated  by  rightists  and  fascists.^" 

Domination  by  the  Toseiha 

The  domination  of  Prime  Minister  Hirota's  government  from  the  first 
by  the  Army  is  now  generally  recognized."  But  the  fact  that  the  impetus 
came  from  the  field-grade,  or  sakan,  officers  is  not  so  well  understood. 
On  March  2,  1936,  even  before  the  new  premier  had  been  selected, 
Colonel  Suzuki  Teiichi,  who  was  Kido's  contact  man  with  the  Toseiha, 
or  Control  Faction,  within  the  Army  (the  center  of  field-grade  officer 
pressure  at  this  time),  laid  down  to  Kido  the  three  requirements  of  the 
field-grade  officers:  Hiranuma  was  not  to  be  premier;  Mazaki  must  go; 
there  should  be  a  young  war  minister  with  a  "new"  civil  premier  who 
would  cooperate  with  him.  Two  days  later  the  Emperor  was  quoted  as 
having  laid  down  the  same  conditions.^"  The  coincidence  is,  to  say  the 
least,  remarkable !  At  the  same  time  Saionji  had  told  the  Emperor  that 
the  foreign  minister  and  the  finance  minister  should  be  men  who  would 
not  be  susceptible  to  military  influence — a  quixotic  request  under  the 
circumstances. 
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Saionji  selected  Hirota,  with  the  approval  of  the  president  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  Imperial  Household  minister,  and  the  Three 
Chiefs  named  Terauchi  as  war  minister.  Hirota  then  proceeded  to  select 
a  cabinet,  only  to  have  several  liberals,  whom  he  had  planned  to  include, 
forced  out  by  the  action  of  the  field-grade  officers  of  the  Toseiha  working 
through  the  new  war  minister.  One  of  those  forced  out  was  his  foreign 
minister  designate,  Yoshida  Shigeru,  who,  a  decade  later,  became 
premier  of  Japan.  Among  the  others  were  Hirota's  nominees  for  justice 
minister  and  home  minister.  Thus  the  officials  having  power  over  foreign 
affairs,  the  courts,  and  the  police  were  to  be  Army-dominated. 

The  Army  officers  of  sakan  rank  who  engineered  these  behind-the- 
scenes  moves  were  Muto  Akira,  at  that  time  chief  of  the  Internal  Politi- 
cal Section  (naisei  hancho)  of  the  Military  Affairs  Section  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry ;  Iwakuro  Hideo ;  and 
Katakura  Kanashi.^^  All  of  them  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  national  plan  which  was  then  being  formulated  within  the  General 
Staff. 

Likewise  in  accordance  with  this  plan  were  the  policies  laid  down  by 
the  war  and  Navy  ministers.  Foreign  policy  included  the  following 
points:  the  securing  for  Japan  of  the  right  to  play  the  leading  role  in 
East  Asia;  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  world  powers ; 
the  solution  of  the  Soviet  problem  by  means  of  the  existing  policy ;  the 
bringing  about  of  a  pro- Japanese  attitude  on  the  part  of  China;  and 
the  prevention  of  Chinese  reliance  on  the  Western  powers. 

Domestic  policy  included  fulfillment  of  national  defense,  adjustment 
of  tax  policy,  stabilization  of  the  standard  of  living,  control  of  the 
economic  system,  clarification  of  the  national  polity,  reenforcement  of 
thought  control,  promotion  of  civil  aviation,  and  an  allowance  of 
800,000,000  yen  for  the  Army's  annual  expenditure." 

Whether  the  replacement  of  Privy  Council  President  Ichiki  by 
Hiranuma  was  the  result  of  Army  influence  is  not  known,  but  the  fact 
that  the  change  took  place  four  days  after  Hirota's  inauguration  as 
premier  is  suggestive. 

In  addition  to  having  the  final  word  on  both  personnel  and  policy  in 
the  Hirota  cabinet,  members  of  the  Control  Faction  now  proceeded 
against  their  rivals  within  the  Army.  By  the  middle  'thirties  the  anti- 
Choshu  group  had  split  along  ideological  lines  into  two  major  factions: 
the  Kod5ha,  or  Imperial  Way  Faction,  led  by  General  Araki  and  General 
Mazaki,  and  the  Toseiha,  or  Control  Faction,  dominated  first  by  General 
Nagata  and  then  increasingly,  after  Nagata's  assassination  in  Augaist, 
1935,  by  Ishihara  Kanji  and  Muto  Akira. 
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Both  groups  distrusted  capitalism,  but  with  this  vital  difference: 
members  of  the  Kodoha  feared  Russia  and  communism  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  of  them  were  willing  to  advocate  restraint  vis-a-vis 
Britain,  America,  and  China  in  order  to  concentrate  on  what  they  con- 
sidered the  greater  danger." 

Members  of  the  Toseiha,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  worked  to 
set  up  a  state  planning  system  which  was  remarkably  similar  to,  if  not 
patterned  after,  the  Russian  five-year  plans,  were  expansionist  and 
increasingly  pro-German  in  the  orientation  of  their  foreign  policy/^ 

One  consequence  of  the  February  26  Incident  was  that  Japanese 
policy  tended  to  swing  away  from  the  fundamentally  pro-British  orien- 
tation which  had  characterized  it  ever  since  the  signing  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  in  1902. 

The  Control  Faction  took  steps  to  insure  that  neither  Araki  nor 
Mazaki,  both  of  whom  were  placed  on  the  reserve  list  after  the  incident, 
would  be  returned  to  power  as  war  minister:  Imperial  ordinances  63 
and  64  of  1936  canceled  the  revisions  of  1913  and  reimposed  the  old 
1900-1913  rule  that  the  minister  and  vice-minister  of  the  war  and  Navy 
ministries  should  be  officers  on  active  duty." 

Kase  notes  that  "cynical  observers"  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
Toseiha  took  full  advantage  of  the  February  26  Incident  to  crush  their 
rivals,  and  that  thereafter  the  Army  was  fully  dominated  by  the  group 
which  was  committed  to  continental  expansion  abroad  and  a  controlled 
economy  at  home.^'  Cynical  or  not,  the  present  writer  also  holds  this 
view. 

The  significant  place  occupied  by  Ishihara  Kanji'"  as  the  spearhead 
of  the  Toseiha,  and  the  true  relationship  of  this  officer  to  the  course  of 
Japanese  policy  in  the  middle  'thirties,  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized. By  1936  he  had  become  the  inspiration  and  the  will  behind  the 
positive  program  of  the  Toseiha. 

Thinking  and  planning  were  Ishihara's  lifeblood.  But  he  was  also  a 
promoter — not  in  the  sense  of  crudely  hawking  his  own  wares  but  in 
the  more  subtle  sense  of  manipulating  those  about  him,  below  him,  and 
above  him  to  follow  his  ideas.  In  this  Ishihara  excelled. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  his  tour  of  duty  with  the  Kwantung  Army 
that  the  Manchurian  Incident  broke  out,  and  he  is  credited,  together 
with  Itagaki,  for  having  planned  and  carried  off  that  adventure.  Ap- 
parently between  1935  and  1936  he  worked  out  on  paper  the  new 
National  Defense  Repletion  Plan,  but  whether  the  idea  had  historic 
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roots  in  the  Tokugawa  and  Meiji  clan  and  state  monopolies  or  had  arisen 
from  the  example  of  Hitler  or  the  earlier  example  of  Soviet  Russia  is 
not  clear.  However,  the  influence  of  Russian  planning  on  the  Japanese 
military  leaders,  particularly  of  the  Toseiha,  was  probably  consider- 
able/"' 

According  to  Ishihara's  biographer,  Saigd  Kosaku,  Ishihara's  plan 
was  the  antithesis  of  Araki's  reliance  on  the  Japanese  spirit  and 
300,000  bamboo  spears.  The  plan  called  for  the  coordination  of  expert 
scientific  and  practical  skills  in  order  to  produce  the  best  planes  in  the 
world.  This  would  necessitate  the  creation  of  an  Air  Ministry  (which 
had  not  yet  been  adopted  by  1937,  allegedly  because  of  Navy  opposi- 
tion). On  the  basis  of  the  Japan-Manchukuo  Joint  Defense  Agreement, 
the  strength  of  Japanese  forces  in  Manchuria  would  be  increased  to 
seventeen  divisions,  to  match  the  300,000  Soviet  troops  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Far  East,  and  plane  and  tank  allotments  would  be  increased 
yearly.  Second,  the  international  economic  situation  and  national 
defense  would  be  closely  coordinated,  with  the  creation  of  a  "capitalistic 
planned  economy""'^  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  Japanese  productive 
power,  since  a  free  economy  could  not  perform  the  task."  Third,  re- 
sources in  Manchukuo  would  be  exploited  and  heavy  industry  exten- 
sively developed."^ 

According  to  Saigo,  Ishihara  was  against  free  capitalism  because  he 
thought  that  it  afforded  no  room  for  further  expansion  and  was  not  self- 
regulating.  In  his  view,  the  political  leaders  should  determine  the  bent 
of  the  economic  plan,  and  OAvnership  and  operation  should  be  by  the 
state.  Ishihara  is  quoted,  probably  as  of  1936  or  1937,  as  follows:  "The 
problem  from  now  on  is  how,  while  avoiding  sudden  shocks  to  economic 
circles,  we  can  shift  to  a  planned  economy."^ 

The  assumption  and  practice  of  the  Toseiha  were  that  Army  General 
Staff  leaders  such  as  Ishihara  would  decide  the  course  of  the  basic  plan. 
This  is  the  fallacy  which  we  have  encountered  before  that  "the  military 
authorities  know  best"  what  is  good  for  a  country.  There  was,  however, 
a  rather  successful  effort  during  the  'thirties  to  win  over  key  bureau- 
crats, and  this  resulted  in  a  slight  broadening  of  the  decision-making 
group.'" 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  Ishihara  dominated  war  ministers 
Terauchi  and  Sugiyama  (March,  1936-June,  1938)  and  was  indirectly 
the  cause  of  the  eventual  replacement  of  the  latter  by  Itagaki.  Although 
Terauchi  made  an  effort  to  reorganize  the  Army  in  order  to  improve  its 
discipline  and  order,  he  was  unsuccessful:  the  centers  of  power  had 
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shifted  from  the  young-officer  followers  of  such  zealots  as  Araki  and 
Mazaki  to  the  steadier  but  no  less  purposeful  Tosei  group  in  the  War 
Ministry  and  General  Staff,  who  allied  themselves  with  the  bureaucrats 
and  key  members  of  the  House  of  Peers.  This  group  did  not  demand  the 
top  places  in  the  government  or  the  Army,  but  were  content  to  hold 
actual  power  at  the  bureau  chief  level. 

During  the  first  Three-Minister  Conference  (war,  Navy,  and  foreign 
ministers)  of  the  Hirota  cabinet,  held  probably  in  late  April,  1936, 
Harada  records  that  War  Minister  Terauchi  repeatedly  complained  of 
the  "truly  distressing  fact  that  subordinates  have  rebelled  against  their 
superiors,  and  that  superiors  have  to  accept  plans  made  by  their 
subordinates.'""  This  kind  of  manipulation  required  considerable  politi- 
cal skill,  but  Ishihara  had  it.  According  to  Harada,  Ishihara  handled 
Terauchi  and  Sugiyama  very  cleverly  by  mentioning  nothing  but  his 
proper  military  duties  and  by  disclaiming  all  political  manipulations. 
Harada  suggests  that  Ishihara  kept  his  influence  with  the  younger 
officers  by  secretly  promoting  the  idea  that  Itagaki  should  be  made  war 
minister."' 

The  phenomena  of  gekokujo,  or  rule  from  below,  and  the  growth  of 
Toseiha  power  were  by  no  means  the  same,  although  the  career  of 
Ishihara  had  certainly  illustrated  both.  Pushed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, the  spread  of  gekokujo  meant  the  decline  of  discipline,  the 
crumbling  away  of  respect  for  authority,  and  ultimately  the  collapse 
of  an  integrated  Army  or  national  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
growth  of  Toseiha  ideology  and  planning  under  Ishihara's  influence 
and  control  tended,  so  far  as  it  was  successful,  toward  an  integrated 
policy,  even  though  it  was  a  policy  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Command 
rather  than  by  the  civil  government. 

By  the  middle  'thirties  the  custom  of  gekokujo  had  spread  not  only 
to  the  commands  in  the  field  and  to  civil  organs  of  the  government  such 
as  the  Foreign  Office ;  it  had  actually  started  its  corrosive  influence 
within  that  bastion  of  the  Supreme  Command,  the  General  Staff  itself. 
Aside  from  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Command  to  create  policy  by 
independent  actions  in  the  field  and  by  centralized  national  planning  at 
home,  it  could,  when  desired,  work  through  the  war  minister,  whose 
formal  power  was  considerable. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  forces  abroad  under  the  control  of  Tokyo 
had  become  steadily  more  difficult.  In  the  spring  of  1936,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hirota  ministry,  the  Emperor  had  observed  to 
Hirota:  "The  viewpoint  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  must  be  thoroughly 
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understood  and  adopted  by  the  Military.  . .  .  The  Army  constantly  says 
that  we  should  cooperate  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  actual  practice,  it  does  not  seem  to  carry 
out  this  policy.""** 

War  Minister  Terauchi's  ideas  of  having  the  Foreig-n  Office  handle 
all  foreign  policy  matters  and  of  streamlining  the  operation  of  the 
Japanese  Army  so  that  it  could  actually  be  run  from  Tokyo  had  the 
effect  of  worrying  Foreign  Minister  Arita,  to  whom  such  ideas  indicated 
that  the  war  minister  was  out  of  touch  with  the  real  situation.  In  point 
of  fact,  according  to  Arita,  the  Army  was  handling  "all  negotiations 
whether  small  or  large  with  foreign  nations  in  North  China.""'  Late  in 
1936  Japanese  Army  forces  in  the  field  had,  on  their  ovsai  initiative, 
taken  part  in  large-scale  activities  in,  Inner  Mongolia.  These  dis- 
turbances had  not  been  reported  to  Tokyo,  and  hence  had  caused  con- 
siderable concern."" 

After  the  formation  of  the  Hirota  cabinet  the  Army  and  Navy  Gen- 
eral Staffs  formulated  a  national  defense  policy  which,  after  having 
been  shown  informally  by  the  war  minister  to  the  premier,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Emperor.  The  latter  then  summoned  the  premier  and 
asked  for  his  comments,  to  which  the  premier  answered  that  he  would 
reply  after  he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  the  ministers  involved. 
Later,  Hirota  told  Harada  that  he  intended  to  discuss  the  defense 
policy  at  the  cabinet  meeting  before  replying  to  the  Emperor,  but  that 
the  reply  would  be  "the  same  as  usual  .  .  .  that  we  would  like  to  con- 
cur ...  as  fully  as  finances  will  permit.""  Thus  the  Army  and  Navy 
initiated  policy,  the  civil  government  approved  in  a  pro  forma  manner, 
and  there  was  little  necessitj^  to  coordinate  conflicting  views.''" 

On  April  18  Foreign  Minister  Arita  proposed  that  the  war,  Navy, 
and  foreign  ministers,  and,  when  necessary,  the  prime  minister,  should 
meet  "at  least  three  or  four  times  before  the  Diet  opened,  and  that  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Foreign  ministries  should 
have  preliminary  meetings."'"  This  was  a  tentative  gesture  toward 
coordination. 

The  first  real  Five-Minister  Conference  during  the  Hirota  ministry 
seems  to  have  occurred  on  June  30,  1936.  Exhibit  978,  a  Foreign  Office 
memorandum  regarding  the  "Outline  of  National  Policy,"  Kokusaku 
Taiko  ni  kan  sunt  Ken,  relates  that,  after  the  cabinet  meeting  of  June 
30,  Prime  Minister  Hirota,  Foreign  Minister  Arita,  and  Finance  Min- 
ister Baba  remained,  at  the  request  of  War  Minister  Terauchi  and 
Navy  Minister  Nagano,  for  a  Five-Minister  Conference  at  which  the 
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"Outline  of  National  Policy"  (Kokusaku  Taiko,  now  Exhibit  977),  was 
presented  and  explained. 

The  foreign  and  finance  ministers,  while  not  specifically  objecting  to 
the  draft,  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  more  conciliatory  phrases  and 
ideas  with  which  they  expressed  agreement.  The  foreign  minister  did 
object  to  the  phrase  "provide  against  England  and  America,"  and  said 
he  thought  Japan  should  strive  to  keep  friendly  relations  with  England 
and  America.  The  prime  minister  stated  that  in  general  he  had  no 
objections  to  the  draft,  whereupon  the  Navy  minister  said  that  a  more 
concrete  plan  would  be  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  it.  The  revised  plan 
was  finally  approved  by  the  Five-Minister  Conference  on  August  11, 
1936.^' 

By  such  casual  means  an  Army-Navy  draft  advocating  far-reaching 
policies — overseas  expansion,  increased  armaments,  the  development  of 
Manchukuo,  and  increased  racial  development  in  the  South  Seas, 
together  with  the  necessary  military  and  naval  preparations — was 
approved  with  little  or  no  revision,  to  become  the  basis  for  still  more 
specific  plans  which  in  time  would  be  labeled  "national  policy." 

A  comparison  of  the  original  War  Ministry  plan  for  North  China, 
dated  January  13, 1936,  with  the  draft  on  the  same  subject  approved  by 
the  war,  Navy,  foreign,  and  finance  ministers  on  August  11  shows  only 
slight  differences.'"'  These  were  fundamental  foreign  policy  decisions. 
So,  likewise,  was  the  top  secret  "Foreign  Policy  of  the  Empire" 
(Teikoku  Gaiko  Hoshin),  approved  on  August  7  by  the  premier  and  the 
war  and  Navy  ministers,  which  set  policy  vis-a-vis  Soviet  Russia  and 
other  powers.^' 

Though  the  cabinet  retained  its  formal  powers,  the  vital  element  of 
decision  had  disappeared  with  respect  to  foreign  policy.  The  assumption 
was  that  the  cabinet  as  a  whole  could  not  be  trusted  with  important 
matters:  Hirota,  before  seeking  the  cabinet's  approval  for  the  basic 
decisions  of  early  August,  decided  to  reduce  them  to  abstract  terms." 

A  sense  of  individual  rather  than  collective  responsibility  had  usually 
characterized  the  Japanese  cabinet  ministers.  When  to  the  normal 
propensity  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  minister  chiefly  responsible 
was  added  the  force  of  a  prior  Four-  or  Five-Minister  Conference  deci- 
sion made  by  the  most  powerful  cabinet  members,  subsequent  cabinet 
approval  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
cabinet  was  a  legally  constituted  body  and  the  Four-  or  Five-Minister 
Conference  was  unofficial  and  extraconstitutional,  a  typical  pattern  of 
cabinet  subservience  to  such  conference  decisions  developed  after  1936. 
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Ishihara  and  the  Toseiha  forces  iu  the  Army  exerted  the  ultimate 
power  in  the  selection  of  prime  ministers.  When  the  Hirota  cabinet  fell, 
in  late  January,  1937,  the  Genro  was  sick  and  requested  that  permission 
be  granted  for  the  lord  privy  seal  to  come  to  him.  The  latter,  after  con- 
sulting the  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  Hiranuma,  went  to  Okitsu 
to  see  Saionji.  Thereafter,  on  January  24,  he  presented  the  name  of 
General  Ugaki  to  the  Emperor,  and  Ugaki  was  requested  to  form  a 
cabinet.^  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  for  he  could  find  no 
candidate  for  the  post  of  war  minister. 

The  political  parties,  the  zaihatsu,  and  most  of  the  people  were  in 
favor  of  Ugaki,  who  was  very  popular.  This  very  popularity,  however, 
seems  to  have  aroused  a  feeling  of  resentment  among  the  Military, 
especially  among  rightist  elements,  who  recalled  that  in  the  late 
'twenties  Ugaki  as  war  minister  had  unhesitatingly  followed  the  gov- 
ernment's decision  to  reduce  the  Army  by  two  divisions. ^^  According  to 
General  Ugaki,  writing  later,  "The  opposition  of  the  Military  was  such 
because  of  my  prior  activities  as  War  Minister  in  reducing  the  size  of 
the  Japanese  Army  and  because  I  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  mili- 
taristic clique  in  the  Army  General  Staff  in  carrying  out  the  March 
Incident."^" 

Tanaka  Ryukichi  relates  that  War  Minister  Terauchi,  "a  simple 
soldier,"  had  stated  to  Lord  Privy  Seal  Yuasa  Kurahei  that  neither  the 
Army  nor  he  himself  had  any  objection  to  Ugaki  as  the  succeeding  prime 
minister.  Nevertheless,  the  young  officers  of  the  T5seiha  mobilized  to 
block  the  appointment.  The  leading  spirits,  according  to  Tanaka,  were 
Katakura  Chu  and  Manaki  Yoshinobu,  both  at  that  time  majors.^^ 

Ugaki,  even  though  warned  by  a  kempeitai  officer  and  subsequently 
by  both  the  war  minister  and  the  inspector  general  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  forming  a  cabinet,  did  not  do  so.  Instead,  he  proceeded  to  the  Palace 
on  January  27  and  suggested  three  possible  courses  to  Lord  Privy  Seal 
Yuasa:  (1)  to  form  a  cabinet,  with  the  position  of  war  minister  un- 
filled, and  have  the  prime  minister  take  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
ministry  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Cabinet ;  (2)  to  appoint  some  well-qualified  general 
or  lieutenant  general  from  the  reserve  list  as  war  minister  after  placing 
him  again  on  the  active  list;  (3)  to  request  the  Emperor  to  specially 
order  some  qualified  general  or  lieutenant  general  on  the  active  list  to 
cooperate  as  war  minister. 

The  lord  privy  seal  replied,  however,  that  he  feared  that  any  of  the 
three  countermeasures  "would  trouble  the  Emperor"  and  that  he  "  [had] 
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not  the  heart  to  put  His  Majesty  to  such  trouble."  It  was  not  constitu- 
tional or  legal  provisions  that  were  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  Yuasa 
argued,  but  the  implacable  opposition  of  the  Army  which  would  cause 
the  fall  of  his  cabinet  even  if  he  were  to  organize  it.  Hence  Ukagi  could 
not  see  the  Emperor  directly  to  ask  his  permission,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  formally  declined.'" 

An  insight  into  Ishihara's  activities  during  the  period  of  Ugaki's 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  form  a  government  is  provided  by  General 
Abe's  account  of  the  rebuke  he  received  from  that  officer  the  day  after 
his  own  advice  to  the  chief  of  staff.  Prince  Kan-in,  that  the  custom  of 
allowing  the  Three  Chiefs  in  effect  to  veto  Imperial  nominations  for  the 
premiership  was  not  a  good  one.  Ishihara  reminded  him  of  Ugaki's  con- 
nection with  the  March  Incident  and  advised  him  to  keep  quiet."  There- 
after the  retiring  war  minister  (Terauchi),  the  vice-chief  of  staff 
(Nishio  Jiiz5,  acting  for  Prince  Kan-in,  who  was  sick),  and  the  inspec- 
tor general  (Sugiyama)  nominated  three  generals  of  the  proper  rank, 
and  in  active-duty  status  in  accordance  with  the  Imperial  order  of  1936. 
But  all  three  declined  the  post,  presumably  in  response  to  pressures 
emanating  from  the  Toseiha. 

It  has  ordinarily  been  assumed  that  the  prearranged  "unwillingness" 
of  the  nominees  of  the  Three  Chiefs  to  take  the  post  of  war  minister 
created  a  constitutional  impasse  which  automatically  forced  the 
abandonment  of  any  attempt  hj  the  Emperor's  nominee  to  form  a 
government.  No  doubt  the  lord  privy  seal  was  correct  in  assigning 
the  difficulty  to  the  attitude  of  the  Army,  but  Tsugita's  affidavit  sug- 
gests that  the  timidity  of  the  Palace  advisers  was  an  additional  obstacle. 
Their  fearfulness,  in  turn,  regarding  the  possibility  of  circumventing 
the  Army  was  a  direct  result  of  the  lawlessness  and  lack  of  discipline 
which  had  developed  during  the  early  'thirties.  Yuasa  had  served  for 
less  than  a  year,  and  his  predecessor  had  been  murdered. 

The  movement  to  install  Hayashi  as  premier  reportedly  originated  in 
a  comment  by  Ishihara:  "General  Hayashi  will  make  a  good  puppet  for 
our  purpose.  We  can  do  as  we  please  with  him.""  Kase  also  refers  to 
Hayashi  as  a  "tool  of  the  expansionists.'"" 

Under  the  Hayashi  ministry  (February-June,  1937)  the  policy  of 
laying  down  broad-gauge  plans  continued.  The  "Third  Administrative 
Policy  vis-a-vis  North  China"  of  February  20,  and  the  "Plan  for  Guid- 
ing North  China"  of  April  16,  1937,'"  represented,  as  usual,  a  consensus 
among  the  administrative  officials  concerned." 

The  difficulty  was  not  that  Hayashi  lacked  pliancy  as  a  tool  but  that 
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he  lacked  prestige  in  Japanese  eyes  and,  as  an  Army  man,  was  subject 
to  criticism  for  occupying  so  prominent  a  post  so  soon  after  the  Febru- 
ary 26  Incident.  Dissatisfaction  with  his  ministry  mounted.  In  May, 
1937,  General  Terauchi  expressed  disapproval  of  the  proposed  appoint- 
ment of  Itagaki  as  war  minister,  stating  that  Ishihara  was  urging  this 
appointment  in  order  that  he  might  use  Itagaki  as  a  robot.  Terauchi 
thought  Ishihara  should  be  checked  if  he  were  promoting  any  secret 
plots,  and  therefore  had  had  Itagaki  made  division  commander  of  the 
Hiroshima  division.** 

Prince  Konoye  (June,  1937-January,  1938),  who  succeeded  Hayashi 
as  premier,  was  much  more  suitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  prestige. 
Not  only  was  he  a  scion  of  the  senior  family  of  the  five  leading  families 
of  the  Fujiwara  clan  (which  would  have  entitled  him  in  the  earlier  days 
to  have  become  dajo  daijin,  and  which  even  in  1937  gave  him  enormous 
prestige  in  Japanese  eyes),  but  he  had  a  sort  of  dual  personality,  enjoy- 
ing intimate  relations  with  both  the  constitutional  forces  and  with 
rightists  and  fanatics.'"' 

Konoye's  association  with  rightists  has  been  ascribed  to  the  "weak- 
ness" of  his  character,  but  it  would  appear  that  his  sympathies  were  to 
some  extent  with  the  fanatics.  An  extract  from  his  own  writings  shows 
that  he  was  conscious  of  a  certain  ambivalence  of  outlook.  "I  became  ill 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Manchurian  Incident  and  was  resting  at 
Kamakura.  On  the  introduction  of  Mori  Kaku  and  a  close  friend  in 
Kamakura,  Shiga  Naokata,  young  officers  and  rightists  eventually  came 
to  visit  me  at  my  home.  I  can  readily  imagine  the  discontent  and  ill 
feeling  of  the  Genro  and  Jushin  regarding  my  close  association  with 
these  people."^ 

Konoye's  method  was  the  familiar  one  of  "restoring  discipline  by 
giving  ground."  As  a  gesture  to  quiet  the  rightists  he  installed  the 
intransigent  Suetsugu  (whose  outspoken  views  had  caused  so  much 
trouble  within  the  Navy  at  the  time  of  the  London  Naval  Conference) 
as  home  minister.'^^  Suetsugu  in  turn  promoted  to  the  post  of  chief  of  the 
Police  Bureau  one  Tomita,  whom  Harada  describes  as  the  person  with 
the  most  extreme  fascist  tendencies  in  the  Home  Ministry,  and  one  who 
had  strongly  favored  the  destruction  of  the  status  quo.  Finding  that 
such  a  character  had  been  made  responsible  for  the  peace  and  order  of 
all  Japan,  including  the  Imperial  capital,  the  Emperor  called  in  Sue- 
tsugu and  asked  for  an  explanation  and  for  a  statement  as  to  whether 
Tomita  was  a  fascist.  The  result  was  that  rightists  began  accusing  the 
lord  privy  seal  of  slander,  raising  the  old  cry:  "Clear  the  Court  of 
corrupt  elements  !"^^ 
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Konoye  considered  himself  to  be  a  check  on  the  Army.  The  rationale 
of  his  decision  to  continue  as  premier  after  the  outbreak  of  the  China 
War  (less  than  a  month  after  he  had  been  installed  in  office)  purport- 
edly went  as  follows:  "If  we  oppose  deployment  of  troops  at  this  time 
and  do  not  consider  the  wishes  of  the  Army,  the  War  Minister  will  be 
compelled  to  resign.  Then,  the  Cabinet  will  have  to  resign.  If  I  resigii, 
somebody  will  have  to  accept  this  situation.  Therefore,  as  there  may  be 
no  one  who  can  possibly  check  the  Army,  there  is  no  other  way  than 
for  me  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  confront  the  issue."''' 

Harada  correctly  describes  this  as  a  "pathetic  decision."  Certainly  it 
ill  accords  with  Konoye's  postwar  claim  that  he  urged  that  the  military 
bear  responsibility  for  their  acts.  By  1937  it  was  admittedly  too  late  for 
the  courage  of  open  defiance — the  type  that  had  been  displayed  by 
Prime  Minister  Inukai,  Finance  Minister  Takahashi,  and  a  few  others. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  willingness  of  Konoye  and  other  civilian  pup- 
pets to  front  for  the  Army  which  enabled  the  latter  to  pursue  its  ir- 
responsible course  while  civilian  officials  of  the  government  shouldered 
formal  responsibility. 

Outbreak  of  the  China  War 

After  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  Incident  of  July  7,  1937,  which  marked 
the  outbreak  of  the  China  War,  two  trends — one  toward  planned  in- 
tegration and  the  other  toward  spontaneous  insubordination — came 
into  dramatic  collision.  The  General  Staff  and  the  Army  were  basically 
divided  in  opinion:  Ishihara,  as  chief  of  the  Operations  Division 
(Dainibu)  of  the  General  Staff,  was  attempting  to  prevent  the  country 
from  overextending  its  strength ;  other  elements  of  the  Tdseiha  were 
encouraging  War  Minister  Sugiyama  to  let  events  take  their  course; 
and  the  forces  in  the  field  were  actually  initiating  national  policy  in 
accordance  with  their  own  ideas  or  by  a  series  of  on-the-spot  improvisa- 
tions."^ 

For  a  time  Konoye  rejected  Sugiyama's  proposal  to  despatch  three 
additional  divisions  to  Tientsin,  but  finally  he  gave  in.'^  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  prime  minister's  position  was  a  difficult  one,  as  will 
appear  from  his  own  account: 

As  the  Incident  threatened  to  expand  it  became  necessary  for  the  government 
to  decide  on  the  limit  to  which  the  fighting  would  be  confined.  Not  only  was  no 
clear-cut  answer  forthcoming  after  numerous  inquiries  of  the  High  Command,  but 
all  the  talk  of  a  nonaggravation  policy  [fulcaJcudai  hoshin]  was  detrimental  be- 
cause of  the  great  lack  of  belief  in  it  among  the  powers.  Stories  that  the  Military 
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and  the  government  had  agreed  all  turned  out  to  be  lies  primarily  because  diplo- 
matic and  financial  policies  were  not  set  up.  Just  at  the  time  of  the  convening  of 
the  Special  Diet  Session  in  July,  Colonial  Minister  Otani,  in  a  closed  session  of  the 
House   [innai  kakugi],  made  some  inquiries  of  the  War  Minister  on  the  subject. 

When  the  War  Minister  remained  silent,  Navy  Minister  Yonai  replied  frankly: 
"It  has  been  decided  to  stop  roughly  at  the  line  connecting  the  Yungting  River 
and  Paoting."  At  this  the  War  Minister  flushed,  and  roared  at  the  Navy  Minister, 
"It's  no  good  talking  in  a  place  like  this." 

In  Cabinet  meetings  [Icalcugi],  too,  it  was  the  same.  In  numerous  ways  I  sought 
to  ascertain  what  the  policy  of  the  Military  was,  but  I  was  unable  to  get  anything 
precise,  and  at  length  I  decided  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Throne.  In  other 
words,  if  any  plans  for  diplomatic  dealings  were  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Foreign 
Minister,  any  financial  policies  by  the  Finance  Minister,  or  any  national  business 
by  the  Premier,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  future  intentions  of  the  High 
Command,  civil  government  [Tcokumu]  and  the  High  Command  would  become 
completely  separated.  Since  planning  without  such  knowledge  would  lead  to  dis- 
advantages for  both  state  and  citizens,  His  Majesty's  opinion  regarding  the  atti- 
tude of  the  War  Minister  was  requested. 

"The  Premier's  request  is  very  reasonable,"  said  His  Majesty,  and  about  three 
days  later  I  received  his  reply: 

"I  [the  Emperor]  have  transmitted  your  recent  request  to  the  War  Minister. 
Since  the  Army's  view  is  that  we  cannot  talk  of  matters  relating  to  strategy  at 
Cabinet  meetings  attended  by  ministers  who  are  party  men,  henceforth  I  myself 
will  try  to  make  it  a  rule  to  report  to  the  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  regarding 
Supreme  Command  matters.  With  regard  to  the  present  North  China  campaign, 
the  assumption  is  that  military  operations  will  definitely  stop  short  of  the  line 
connecting  the  Yungting  Eiver  and  Paoting." 

At  that  time  I  knew  already  of  the  wide  gulf  separating  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Military,  but  at  the  same  time  I  despaired,  for  I  myself  did  not  have  the  power 
necessary  to  keep  the  Military  down.  And  I  felt  sure  that  the  Army  leaders  too 
were  completely  incapable  of  controlling  the  forces  within  the  Army.^ 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  China  Incident,  when  the  lord  privy  seal, 
having  learned  that  the  chief  of  staff  was  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor,  went  to  the  latter  and  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to 
receive  the  prime  minister  first,  the  Emperor  replied  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Manehurian  Incident  he  had  seen  the  prime  minister  first  and  had 
been  reminded  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Command.  Therefore 
he  proposed  this  time  to  see  the  chief  of  staff  first  and  the  prime  minister 
later.^''  This  procedure  was  based  on  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  prime  minister  could  no  longer  speak  for  or  control  the  Army. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  at  this  time  not  even  the  chief  of  staff  could 
control  the  Army.  The  nub  of  the  problem  was  no  longer  the  prerogative 
of  the  Supreme  Command.  It  was  the  collapse  of  internal  discipline  and 
the  triumph  of  gekokujo  within  the  Army  itself. 
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Harada  tells  us  that  late  on  the  night  of  July  14  the  chief  of  staff  and 
the  war  minister  (Kan-in  and  Sugiyama)  were  received  in  audience  by 
the  Emperor  and  reported  that  the  intention  was  to  settle  the  incident 
locally  without  expanding  it;  that  some  mobilization  had  been  ordered 
to  forestall  surprise  by  the  Chinese ;  and  that  the  chief  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Section,  Shibayama,  was  to  fly  to  Tientsin  the  following  morning 
with  orders  to  settle  the  affair  there.'^ 

If  we  can  believe  Tanaka — and  I  believe  we  can  in  this  case — there 
was  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  situation  which  had  occurred  at 
the  time  of  the  Mukden  Incident  six  years  earlier:  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, here  Shibayama,  being  sent  with  orders  to  stop  an  action  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  he  favored.  Harada  reports  that  although  the 
government,  Major  General  Ishihara,  and  a  few  others  w^ere  attempting 
to  bring  the  incident  to  an  end,  the  younger  officers  of  the  War  Ministry 
and  the  General  Staff  were  suppressing  reports  of  agreement,  while 
rumors  and  wild  stories,  if  not  planted,  were  at  least  permitted.^' 

Why  did  the  Toseiha  oppose  the  nonenlargement  policy  or  an  early 
settlement  of  the  China  Incident  ?  According  to  Tanaka,  it  was  because 
they  foresaw  that  protraction  of  the  war  would  increase  the  national 
military  strength  (kokuho  heiryoku)  and  hasten  the  growth  of  an 
economic  control  apparatus  {keizai  kiko).°° 

After  Ishihara  had  by  radio  telephone  directed  the  Tientsin  Army 
chief  of  staff.  Major  General  Hashimoto,  not  to  enlarge  the  incident, 
some  of  the  young  ''politicians"  of  the  General  Staff  called  the  youthful 
staff  officers  of  that  Army  and  urged  them  to  give  the  Chinese  Army  a 
thrashing.  Several  others  from  the  field,  for  example  Tojo,  who  was  then 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Kwantung  Army,  also  urged  action,  and  in  Tokyo 
the  younger  leaders  of  the  Toseiha,  Colonel  Muto  Akira,  Colonel  Tanaka 
Shin-ichi,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Iwakuro  Hideo,  gradually  won  over 
the  chief  of  the  Third  Section  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  {samho  honibu  daisan  kacho),  the  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Section  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry  {gunji 
kacho),  and  other  key  officers  in  these  sections. 

Ishihara  was  supported  by  the  vice-chief  of  staff  and  one  or  two 
others,  but  the  incident  developed  as  the  majority  of  the  Tcseiha  de- 
sired— in  the  direction  of  a  "national  defense  state"  and  economic 
revolution  at  home.  Tanaka  states  that  though  Ishihara  loved  the 
farmers  and  hated  the  selfishness  and  overbearing  attitude  of  the 
zaihatsu  and  upper  classes,  in  contrast  to  Muto  and  the  others  he  did  not 
permit  these  feelings  to  influence  his  judgment.^^ 
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Konoye  has  recorded  the  situation  in  the  following  words: 

Last  year  [1937]  I  asked  Ishihara  why  it  was  that  though  as  Chief  of  the  Opera- 
tions Division  he  had  advocated  a  nonexpansion  policy  and  the  government  also  had 
acted  for  peace,  there  had  nevertheless  been  an  expansion.  According  to  Ishihara 
it  was  the  work  of  two-faced  followers  who  outwardly  agree  but  behind  your  back 
do  just  the  opposite  [menjil  fukuhai  no  to'\.  . . . 

[According  to  Ishihara]  the  present  General  Staff  Headquarters  has  had  a  policy 
of  nonenlargement.  But  the  attitudes  of  [War  Minister]  Sugiyama'^  and  [Vice- 
Minister  of  War]  Umezu  in  the  War  Ministry  have  not  been  very  firm,  and  in  other 
quarters  Governor  General  Minami  in  Korea  and  General  Koiso,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Chosen  Army,  have  publicly  expressed  their  views  in  writing  to  the 
government  in  favor  of  "all-out  attack. '"** 

On  July  18,  Navy  Vice-Minister  Yamamoto  outlined  the  situation 
which  was  causing  the  stalemate  in  Tokyo :  the  government  had  declared 
its  intention  of  carrying  out  a  local  settlement,  and  concurrently  the 
head  of  the  East  Asia  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  trying  to 
negotiate  to  that  end.  After  the  government's  discussion  with  the  Navy 
it  had  conferred  with  the  Army.  The  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Bureau,  Ushirogu,  after  agreeing  in  general  with  the  terms,  excused 
himself  for  a  time,  but  on  his  return  stated  that  "Army  circles"  would 
not  be  satisfied,  and  suggested  a  later  meeting.  This  was  after  agree- 
ment by  himself  and  the  vice-chiefs  of  the  three  ministries  involved.  The 
situation  disgusted  the  Navy  vice-minister,  who  realized  the  necessity 
for  a  quick  settlement  before  the  completion  of  mobilization,  but  saw 
no  value  in  agreements  that  could  not  be  kept,  and  took  no  comfort  from 
Ushirogu's  fainthearted  attitude." 

Within  a  month  after  the  outbreak  of  the  China  War,  Ishihara  was 
relegated  to  the  post  of  vice-chief  of  staff  of  the  Kwantung  Army.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  had  a  disagreement  with  T6j5,  who  was  chief  of 
staff  of  that  Army,  over  the  internal  affairs  of  Manchukuo,  which 
Ishihara  felt  should,  by  this  time,  have  been  released  from  the  strict 
though  secret  control  of  the  Kwantung  Army.  There  was  some  other 
quarreling,  in  which  Ishihara  eventually  lost  out.  Nevertheless,  together 
with  Vice-Minister  of  War  Umezu,  Vice-Chief  of  Staff  Tada  Shun,  and 
Konoye,  Ishihara  continued  without  success  his  efforts  to  bring  the 
China  War  to  an  end.*^ 

It  is  ironic  that  the  plans  of  Ishihara,  a  man  of  undoubted  brilliance, 
creative  imagination,  restraint,  and  judgment,  should  have  miscarried 
as  a  consequence  of  the  very  type  of  insubordination  which  he  had,  by 
his  own  earlier  example,  done  so  much  to  foster  within  the  Army.^ 

In  order  to  placate  the  rightists.  Premier  Konoye,  on  October  15, 
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1937,  set  up  above  the  cabinet  an  appointed  superstructure,  the  Cabinet 
Council,  to  which  a  number  of  rightists  were  appointed.^'  At  the  same 
time  he  actively  advocated  an  amnesty  for  General  Mazaki  and  took  the 
position  that  the  various  conspiracies  and  assassinations  of  the  past  six 
years  "did  not  necessarily  arise  from  bad  motives.  These  conspiracies 
were  correct  and  just  because .  . .  the  conspirators  were  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  country.""^  This  is  the  old  confusion  between 
ends  and  means.  The  difficulty  in  a  nondemocratic  country  is  precisely 
that  there  are  no  lawful  and  proper  means  short  of  revolution  for  carry- 
ing out  the  "welfare  of  the  country"  when  such  welfare  happens  to 
require  a  change  of  rulers.  In  this  respect  democracy  is  a  demonstrably 
superior  instrument  of  government. 

Not  only  were  the  Emperor,  the  Imperial  Household  officials,  and  the 
Navy  minister  opposed  to  the  granting  of  amnesty,  but  War  Minister 
Sugiyama  was  also  opposed,  revealing  that,  after  the  February  26 
Incident,  his  predecessor,  Terauchi,  had  received  the  following  strongly 
worded  Imperial  rescript  which  he  had  never  made  public:  "The  out- 
break of  such  a  thing  as  the  February  26  Incident  violates  the  Military 
rescript  of  Emperor  Meiji.  In  addition  it  debases  the  history  of  our 
country,  Japan."  Under  the  circumstances,  Sugiyama  felt  that  it  was 
much  too  early  to  talk  of  amnesty."'* 

New  Coordinating  Machinery 

After  the  failure  of  Ishihara  and  the  moderates  to  stop  or  "localize"  the 
China  fighting,  a  large-scale  bureaucratization  within  the  government 
had  the  effect  of  transferring  many  civil  functions  to  the  de  facto 
control  of  Army  officers.  The  manner  .in  which  the  Kwantung  Army 
held  actual  control  of  the  Manchurian  Affairs  Board,  despite  the  vesting 
of  formal  authority  elsewhere,  in  time  became  a  prototype  of  other 
bureaucratic  structures  which  were  set  up.  Chief  of  these,  and  of 
steadily  increasing  importance,  was  the  Cabinet  Planning  Board  (Kika- 
kuin),™  established  in  October,  1937.  This  board,  whose  central  purpose 
was  described  by  Tojo  as  "the  total  mobilization  of  manpower  and 
materials,"  grew  out  of  the  merging  of  the  earlier  Cabinet  Investigative 
Bureau  (which  had  been  set  up  by  Prime  Minister  Okada,  and  expanded 
and  renamed  by  Prime  Minister  Hayashi)  with  the  Resources  Bureau  of 
the  cabinet.'^ 

On  paper  the  Planning  Board  functioned  as  the  agent  of  the  prime 
minister.  Actually,  it  was  a  detached  organ  of  the  Army  planners.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  continuity  of  influence  from  the  Manchurian 
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Affairs  Board  and  the  dominance  of  Army  pressures  both  in  setting  up 
and  in  staffing-  the  new  board.  Several  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
China  War,  Harada  had  advised  Ikeda  Seihiu,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan,  to  keep  in  contact  with  Aoki  Kazuo,  vice-president  of  the 
Manchurian  Affairs  Bureau,  if  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Army.  Aoki,  he  said,  employed  a  number  of  influential  officers 
and  had  "very  solid  connections"  with  the  Army  General  Staff.  At  the 
same  time  Harada  phoned  Aoki  to  keep  not  only  Ikeda  but  Finance 
Minister  Yuki  informed.'^ 

Six  months  later  Harada  records  that  he  had  heard  the  gist  of  a 
report  made  by  Aoki,  who  had  been  sent  to  North  China  by  the 
Kwantung  Army  in  the  wake  of  the  fighting,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  economic  and  political  possibilities  there.  Aoki 
reported  "slight  differences"  between  the  authorities  of  the  Central 
Army,  the  Kwantung  Army,  and  the  Tientsin  Army.  The  Kwantung 
Army  and  the  Chosen  Army  favored  an  autonomous  movement  for  the 
five  provinces  of  North  China.  The  Tientsin  Army  wanted  full  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  China  and  Japan.  The  Central  Army  was 
"moderate,"  whatever  that  means.  Ten  days  after  Aoki's  report,  the 
war  minister  told  Harada  that  he  was  in  favor  of  appointing  Aoki  vice- 
chief  of  a  combined  body  to  be  formed  by  amalgamating  the  Resources 
Bureau  and  the  Planning  Board."''  And  a  few  days  later  Aoki  told 
Harada  that,  though  the  foreign  minister  was  opposed  to  the  Planning 
Board's  handling  North  China  matters,  both  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  foreign  minister  would 
comply  in  the  end.'*  Such  a  sequence  of  events  could  mean  only  one 
thing:  the  Planning  Board  was  coordinating  or  seeking  to  coordinate 
the  foreigii  policy  ideas  of  the  various  forces  in  the  field  and  hence  was 
really  making  foreign  policy. 

In  the  actual  appointment,  authority  and  responsibility  were  sepa- 
rated in  a  typically  Japanese  way:  a  bureaucrat  named  Taki  was  made 
president,  but  he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  take  Aoki  (who  was 
favored  by  the  war  minister)  as  vice-president  because  he  himself  was 
not  very  capable  of  handling  administrative  matters.'"  As  might  be 
expected,  Aoki  afterward  kept  the  war  minister  informed  of  events 
and  even  complained  to  him  of  the  actions  of  his  titular  superior,  Taki.'^ 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  relationships  were  not  accidental 
but  were  instead  planned  in  accordance  with  the  Army's  time-honored 
rule:  to  retain  actual  authority  while  allowing  others  to  shoulder  formal 
responsibility. 
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In  addition  to  the  directing  influence,  other  key  military  figures 
were  working  with  the  Planning  Board.  In  August,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Sato  Kenry5,  who  five  years  later  would  be  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Bureau,  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  that  bureau  and  in  November 
was  made  concurrently  secretary  of  the  Planning  Board."  In  response 
to  a  query,  Aoki  later  revealed  that  he  often  talked  about  "various  mat- 
ters" with  Colonel  Iwakuro,  who  had  formerly  worked  under  him  in 
the  Manchurian  Affairs  Board  and  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Section  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  War 
Ministry.^'  Iwakuro  was  one  of  the  active  military  socialists  of  the 
Toseiha.™ 

The  difficulty  with  this  setup  was  precisely  that  the  Planning  Board, 
because  of  its  close  association  with  the  Army,  had  a  tendency  to  try 
to  adapt  the  facts  to  the  requirements  of  the  Army's  planners.  Doubts 
were  soon  expressed  in  regard  to  the  soundness  of  the  plans  being 
made.*'  Ikeda  Seihin  declined  the  portfolio  of  finance  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  no  confidence  "under  present  circumstances,"  and  Fukai, 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  stated  that  the  more  he  thought  about 
it  the  more  impossible  it  seemed  that  he  could  remain  in  his  position." 

The  manner  in  which  General  Staff  plans  became  national  plans  is 
illustrated  by  a  note  accompanying  a  draft  of  the  Army's  five-year 
plan.  The  plan  provided  for  increases  ranging  from  300  to  1,000  per 
cent  in  the  production  of  automobiles,  machinery,  minerals,  pig  iron, 
steel,  and  other  products  during  the  fiscal  years  1938-1942  inclusive. 
This  confidential  Army  plan  was  sent  to  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  on 
July  13,  1937,  by  Akiyama,  probably  secretary  of  the  Planning  Board, 
who  advised  Hirota  that  by  examining  it  he  would  get  a  general  idea 
of  the  future  administration  of  the  country.^ 

The  China  War  brought  about  the  reactivation  of  Imperial  Head- 
quarters. The  suggestion  that  such  an  organization  be  again  set  up  was 
apparently  made  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1937,  for  in  Sep- 
tember the  Navy  minister  and  vice-minister  are  stated  to  have  opposed 
its  creation  on  the  grounds  that  the  Army  General  Staff  would  force 
unreasonable  proposals  on  the  lower  echelons  of  the  War  and  Navy 
ministries  by  saying  they  had  been  decided  at  Imperial  Headquarters.^ 
The  two  Navy  officials  felt  that  the  War  and  Navy  ministries  were 
already  in  agreement  and  that  the  new  plan  was  only  a  conspiracy  of 
the  Army  General  Staff  to  gain  more  power. 

The  position  of  the  Navy  Ministry  was,  by  Western  standards,  an 
enlightened  one.  Early  in  November,  Navy  Vice-Minister  Yamamoto 
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told  Harada  that  the  Navy  questioned  the  need  of  establishing  Impe- 
rial Headquarters  at  that  time,  but  would  reluctantly  consent  if  it 
were  set  up  as  a  combined  command  center.  The  Navy  would  also  agree, 
he  stated,  if  Imperial  Headquarters  were  to  include  civilian  ministers 
of  state  or  if  General  Staff  Headquarters  and  Naval  Operations  (i.e., 
the  Supreme  Command)  were  reduced  to  the  status  of  operations  bu- 
reaus in  the  War  and  Navy  ministries  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  war  and  Navy  ministers.  "However,  if  the  premier  is  included 
in  the  Imperial  Headquarters  as  a  robot  and  the  cabinet  is  used  as  a 
means  of  carrying  out  fascist  politics,  the  Navy  is  very  definitely 
against  it."**^  Saionji  also  was  alarmed:  "An  Imperial  Headquarters 
consisting  only  of  military  men  is  very  dangerous.  Of  course,  men  like 
Konoye  and  the  Foreign  Minister  are  going  to  be  in  it  too,  aren't 
they?'"" 

But  it  took  more  than  Navy  and  civilian  opposition  to  stop  an  idea 
when  the  central  core  of  the  General  Staff  favored  it.  On  November  17 
an  Imperial  Headquarters  ordinance  was  issued  and,  as  expected,  it 
enhanced  the  formal  power  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  and  the  actual  power  of 
the  key  officers  of  the  Army  General  Staff.  No  mention  was  made  of 
civilian  attendance,  the  key  article  providing  as  follows:  "The  Army 
and  Navy  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  heads  of  their  respective  staffs,  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  participating  in  important  staff  functions,  of  planning 
operations,  and  of  bringing  about  cooperation  between  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  having  in  mind  the  ultimate  objective."^  As  is  clear  from  the 
explanation  by  General  T5j6,  the  net  effect  was  not  so  much  to  increase 
cooperation  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy  as  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  two  chiefs  of  staff  vis-a-vis  the  respective  service  ministers.  For, 
as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  ministry  personnel  to  Imperial  Head- 
quarters, the  officers  so  assigned  came  under  the  operational  control  of 
the  chiefs  of  staff." 

Immediately  after  the  setting  up  of  Imperial  Headquarters,  the 
Army  took  a  second  step  to  improve  the  formal  liaison  between  the 
Supreme  Command  and  the  civil  government,  and  simultaneously  to 
increase  Army  control  over  the  mechanism  of  coordination.  On  Novem- 
ber 19,  1937,  the  cabinet  passed  the  following  resolution: 

1.  A  framework  for  discussions  and  "occasional  conferences"  to  be  held  from  time 
to  time  between  the  members  of  the  government  and  those  of  Imperial  Headquarters 
shall  be  set  up  for  Imperial  Headquarters-government  liaison.  These  joint  talks 
shall  have  no  special  name,  nor  shall  they  be  officially  constituted,  but  they  will  be 
conferences  of  a  practical  nature  [jijitsujo  no  Tcaigi]. 
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2.  The  occasional  conferences  shall  include,  besides  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Navy  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Army  and  Navy  Ministers  and  the  Premier  together 
with  other  necessary  Cabinet  members,  but  the  choice  of  Cabinet  members,  the 
selection  of  personnel  and  items  for  discussion  shall  be  performed  by  the  Chief 
Cabinet  Secretary,  the  Chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Navy  Ministry  [ !  ] .  However,  if, 
in  practice,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Navy  Chief  of  Staff  [Imperial  princes 
since  December,  1931,  and  February,  1932,  respectively]  are  not  present,  the 
respective  Vice-Chiefs  of  Staff  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  present. 

3.  In  the  case  of  especially  important  matters,  an  Imperial  Conference  shall  be 
requested  which  shall  be  attended  by  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Navy  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  additionally  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Ministers,  and,  as  an  act  of  grace 
from  the  Throne,  by  the  Prime  Minister.  According  to  the  circumstances,  members 
of  the  Cabinet  may  also,  upon  invitation,  attend.  Imperial  Conferences  may  be 
requested  by  the  Premier,  on  occasion,  or  by  the  Army  or  Navy  Chief  of  Staff  on 
occasion. 

4.  The  secretarial  work  in  connection  with  the  above  deliberative  body  [Tcyogitai] 
shall  be  performed  by  the  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  and  the  Army  and  Navy  gummu 
TcyoTcu  cho.^ 

The  dominant  role  to  be  played  by  the  Military  and  especially  by  the 
two  gummu  kyoku  cho  in  the  two  new  bodies  is  obvious,  but  the  attitude 
of  other  elements  of  the  government  toward  the  setting  up  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  Liaison  and  Imperial  conferences  is  not  entirely  clear. 
Kido  in  his  affidavit  explains,  in  reference  to  an  entry  in  his  diary  for 
November  3  relating  to  a  conference  with  War  Minister  Sugiyama,  that 
he  was  acting  as  the  agent  of  Prime  Minister  Konoye.  But  any  implica- 
tion that  Konoye  proposed  the  creation  of  the  Liaison  Conference  would 
hardly  accord  with  his  efforts  to  resign  immediately  following  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  Imperial  Headquarters  and  Liaison  Conference  machin- 
ery.*" The  fact  that  the  war  minister  made  the  explanation,  together 
with  the  character  of  the  structure  set  up,  almost  certainly  indicates 
that  the  Army  was  the  principal  sponsor. 

One  at  least  of  the  Emperor's  advisers  favored  the  move:  Lord  Privy 
Seal  Yuasa  observed  that  there  was  need  for  a  liaison  organization  be- 
tween Imperial  Headquarters  and  the  cabinet,  since  Konoye  was  get- 
ting what  military  information  he  had,  not  from  the  Army,  but  from 
the  Emperor,  and  "matters  which  should  be  considered  together  with 
the  financial  or  foreign  policies  of  the  nation  are  in  a  state  in  which 
there  is  no  margin  for  collaboration.'"^ 

According  to  Fujita,  the  first  Liaison  Conference  (Renraku  Kaigi) 
under  the  new  ordinance  was  convened  on  November  24,  1937,  at  the 
premier's  residence. 
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As  a  result  of  the  China  War,  also,  the  custom  of  holding  Imperial 
conferences  was  renewed.  In  November,  1937,  the  Emperor,  seemingly 
prompted  by  Konoye's  complaint  that  he  got  no  reports  from  the  Army 
and  could  only  watch  them  do  as  they  pleased,  noted  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  plan  respecting  the  terms  which  Japan  would  agree  to  if  China 
should  ask  for  peace,  and  asked  the  lord  privy  seal  what  he  thought  of 
convening  an  Imperial  Conference  to  prepare  such  a  plan. 

Saionji's  opinion  was  that  the  initiative  should  come  from  Prime 
Minister  Konoye ;  after  all  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  government  should  request  the  conference.  Furthermore,  the 
premier  should  preside.  And,  if  the  Emperor  were  to  make  any  deci- 
sions, a  great  deal  of  preparation  would  have  to  be  made  beforehand. 
However,  this  type  of  Imperial  Conference  with  the  Emperor  making 
decisions  was  "extremely  dangerous"  and  should  be  avoided." 

Preparations  apparently  went  forward  in  some  quarter,  however,  for 
on  December  18  Harada  records  revealingly  that  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence to  have  been  held  on  the  eighteenth  was  "unavoidably  postponed" 
because  the  "field-grade  officers  of  the  Army  could  not  yet  reach  a 
decision.""'  This  indicates  that  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  within 
the  sakan  ranks,  where  the  real  decisions  were  being  made. 

Peace  Terms  for  China 

Kido,  in  his  cross-examination,  has  given  an  account  of  the  situation 
which  developed  in  December  with  regard  to  peace  terms  for  China. 
Konoye  had  previously  met  with  the  ministers  concerned  and  had  re- 
quested Kido,  who  at  that  time  was  education  minister  and  hence  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  to  ask  War  Minister  Sugiyama  to  what  extent 
the  Army  was  prepared  to  modify  its  terms.  Sugiyama's  answer  was 
that  the  Army's  terms  were  minimum  terms:  "If  they  do  not  accept 
these,  then  we  shall  continue  resolutely  with  our  armed  action."  In 
the  end,  Kido  continues,  "since  the  General  Staff  had  already  proposed 
very  strong  terms,  we  decided  to  present  these  terms,  as  presented  by 
the  General  Staff,  to  the  Chinese  side."  The  terms  suggested  were 
adopted  by  the  cabinet,  which  further  decided  to  entrust  to  the  foreign 
minister  full  authority  with  respect  to  carrying  them  into  execution."" 
This  was  the  usual  pattern:  the  General  Staff  decided ;  the  war  minister 
insisted;  and  the  cabinet  authorized  the  foreign  minister — the  "fall 
guy" — to  go  out  and  try  to  negotiate  ! 

Even  regarding  the  manner  of  negotiation  the  General  Staff  had  very 
definite  ideas.  Even  while  the  war  minister.  Navy  minister,  and  foreign 
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minister  were  meeting  weekly  to  discuss  foreign  affairs  and  other 
topics,*'  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  was  savagely  criticized  by  General 
Staff  officer  Kagesa  and  other  young  men  of  the  Army  for  having  re- 
vealed to  the  Chinese  a  peace  plan  based  on  stipulations  as  to  the  limits 
of  Japanese  advance  previously  advocated  by  the  General  Staff  itself. 
Possibly  the  young  officers  wanted  to  keep  Chiang  in  the  dark  in  re- 
gard to  terms  because  he  was  prepared  to  negotiate  and  they  did  not 
want  peace  at  that  time.  Kagesa  even  threatened  to  kill  Hirota."^ 

On  January  10,  1938,  the  lord  privy  seal  revealed  that  the  Army  was 
anxious  to  hold  an  Imperial  Conference  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in 
order  to  be  able  to  confront  Commander  in  Chief  Terauchi  (of  the 
North  China  Area  Army)  and  Commander  in  Chief  Matsui  (of  the 
Central  China  Expeditionary  Army),  both  of  whom  had  expressed 
"very  strong  opinions,"  with  the  fact  of  a  policy  decision  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor.*^  This  may  indicate  that  the  initiative  for 
action  came  from  the  field  armies,  but  the  evidence  so  far  adduced  does 
not  warrant  a  firm  conclusion. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  January  11,  1938,  dealt  with  the  basic 
policy  for  settling  the  China  Incident.  It  was  decided  to  deal  only  with 
the  newly  established  regimes  in  Peiping  and  Nanking  unless  the  old 
Nanking  government  reconsidered  and  made  approaches  "with  sincer- 
ity, seeking  peace" ;  as  of  January  15,  Japan  would  cease  to  entertain 
any  hope  for  peace  by  negotiation  with  the  old  Nanking  government 
and  would  take  steps  to  help  create  and  develop  the  new  regimes." 

This  was,  of  course,  a  fundamental  foreign  policy  decision.  Yet  it  is 
fairly  obvious  from  the  few  details  available  that  the  real  decision  was 
made  elsewhere.  For  the  conference  appears  to  have  been  merely  formal. 
We  are  told  that  it  sat  from  two  until  three  o'clock,  that  Prime  Minister 
Konoye  presided,  that  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  explained  the  past  and 
future  course  of  Japan's  foreign  policy,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  staff, 
Kan-in  and  Fushimi,  approved  of  the  proposals  as  drafted.  So  did  the 
president  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  Majesty  then  presented  the  closing 
address  and  left  the  meeting."* 

Whether  the  initiative  for  the  policy  came  from  the  field,  from  the 
harassed  Foreign  Office,  or  from  the  field-grade  officers  in  the  General 
Staff  with  the  collaboration  of  their  counterparts  in  the  War  Ministry 
is  an  interesting  question.  By  this  time  the  initiation  of  policy  from  the 
field  had  become  the  usual  pattern,  but  Foreign  Office  initiative  would 
be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  foreign  minister  was  the  one  most 
embarrassed  by  the  past  course  of  policy-making  procedure  and  by  the 
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fact  that  he  had  made  the  principal  explanation  of  the  draft  adopted. 
The  evidence  quoted  earlier  would,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
General  Statf  was  the  body  most  eager  for  the  conference  to  be  held. 

One  more  piece  of  evidence  relating  to  this  matter  is  a  report  from  a 
Foreign  Office  official  based  on  information  given  to  him  by  a  high- 
ranking  official  who  allegedly  got  it  from  an  officer  of  the  General  Staff. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  document  represents  a  substantially  cor- 
rect account  of  what  transpired.  According  to  this  version,  Wang 
Ko-min  had  recently  put  three  questions  to  General  Terauchi:  Would 
Japan  give  full  support  to  the  new  North  China  regime  ?  Would  Japan 
continue  to  deal  with  Chiang  Kai-shek?  Would  Japan  make  North 
China  another  Manchukuo  ? 

Terauchi  allegedly  referred  the  questions  to  the  ''central  Army  au- 
thorities" (i.e.,  the  Army  authorities  in  Tokyo),  who  were  unable  to 
reach  a  decision.  Thereafter,  while  Terauchi  was  urging  the  war  min- 
ister or  the  vice-minister  to  come  to  Tientsin,  General  Matsui  was  urg- 
ing the  "central  authorities"  to  establish  a  policy  of  not  dealing  with 
Chiang.  "Under  these  circumstances,"  the  report  concludes,  "the  cen- 
tral Army  authorities  had  come  to  hold  the  Liaison  Conference  and  the 
Imperial  Conference.""^  If  the  account  is  correct,  the  Army  authorities 
in  Tokyo  were  under  simultaneous  pressure  from  two  field  commands. 

That  the  young  officers  of  the  Toseiha  were  playing  their  own  dark 
game  beneath  the  surface  of  events  is  revealed  by  Tanaka's  charge  that 
it  was  a  Toseiha  follower  who  blocked  the  possibility  of  a  Sino-Japanese 
peace  in  1938.  Tanaka  states  that  when  the  German  consul,  Trautman, 
was  being  employed  by  the  Japanese  as  a  go-between  with  the  Kuomin- 
tang,  both  Vice-Minister  of  War  Umezu  and  Vice-Chief  of  Staff  Tada 
Shun  had  approved  a  draft  treaty  which  contained  no  mention  of  an 
indemnity ;  its  later  insertion  in  the  draft  was  the  result  of  a  demand 
put  forward  in  the  cabinet  discussion  by  Finance  Minister  Kaya.  Now 
Kaya  was  one  of  the  new  bureaucrats  who  enjoyed  intimate  relations 
with  Iwakuro  of  the  Toseiha ;  he  had  also  been  close  to  Nagata  Tetsuzan, 
the  former  leading  figure  of  that  faction.  It  is  significant  that  Kaya 
and  Iwakuro  were  from  the  same  native  place.  Tanaka  affirms  that  he 
has  no  reason  to  doubt  that  behind  Kaya's  demand  for  an  indemnity 
stood  the  "politico-military  men"  (seiji  gunjin)  of  the  Toseiha  who 
were  opposed  to  early  termination  of  the  fighting.'* 

Early  in  February,  1938,  Vice-Chief  of  Staff  Tada  announced  in  a 
Liaison  Conference  meeting  that  he  could  not  reply  to  inquiries  as  to 
why  the  General  Staff  felt  that  the  China  War  should  be  ended,  be- 
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cause  he  feared  leaks.  Pressed  as  to  the  reason  for  his  lack  of  confidence, 
the  vice-chief  of  staff  demanded  to  know  why  Home  Minister  Suetsugu 
was  permitted  to  attend  the  conference.  Konoye  replied  that  the  home 
minister  had  done  so  ever  since  the  time  of  Home  Minister  Baba,  be- 
cause he  was  in  an  important  position  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Ap- 
parently Suetsugu  had  disclosed  confidential  matters  to  General  Honj5, 
who  had  passed  them  on  to  the  younger  officers.^"^ 

The  Army  High  Command,  after  this  initial  experience  with  the  new 
organization,  evidently  decided  that  leakage  of  vital  military  informa- 
tion was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  coordination.  In  any  event,  fairly 
soon  after  the  Liaison  Conference  was  set  up  it  was  laid  aside  for  some 
two  and  a  half  years.  Fujita  makes  the  flat  statement  that  it  was  never 
convened  during  the  Hiranuma,  Abe,  and  Yonai  cabinets.'"'  This  is 
approximately  but  not  strictly  true."^ 

On  February  18  there  was  an  Imperial  Conference  of  Imperial  Head- 
quarters, Daihon-ei  Gozen  Kaigi,  regarding  which  there  is  a  Foreign 
Office  memorandum  based  purportedly  on  a  naval  source.'"'  This  would 
appear  to  have  been  an  Army-Navy  meeting  attended  by  the  Emperor 
and  called  for  the  purpose  of  military  rather  than  civil-military  co- 
ordination. Therefore  it  was  not,  properly  speaking,  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference. Nevertheless,  foreign  affairs  entered  into  the  discussion. 

The  Navy  asserted  the  desirability  of  obtaining  air  bases  in  the 
Yangtze  area  and  near  Hongkong  in  South  China.  The  Army  stated 
that  this  was  impossible,  for  some  strength  had  to  be  left  in  the  north 
as  a  check  on  Soviet  Russia.  In  reply,  the  Navy  urged  the  necessity  of 
expanding  naval  power  in  preparation  for  war  against  the  United 
States  and  Britain.  At  this  point  the  Emperor  asked  the  war  minister 
whether  Japan  could  at  one  and  the  same  time  prepare  against  Russia, 
Britain,  and  America.  The  war  minister  replied  that  he  would  have  to 
consult  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  before  answering.'""  Here  the 
natural  instinct  of  each  armed  service  to  push  for  its  own  expansion 
had  the  usual  tendency  of  destroying  the  concept  of  a  balanced  foreign 
policy.  In  this  case  it  was  the  Emperor  who  was  acting  as  the  neutral 
balancing  force. 

In  April,  1938,  a  civil  engineer  of  the  Home  Ministry,  temporarily 
attached  to  the  General  Staff,  reported  to  Harada  that  there  was  no 
control  either  abroad  or  at  home  and  hence  no  coordination.  To  him  it 
appeared  that  there  were  three  or  four  governments,  centering  in  the 
General  Staff,  the  War  Ministry,  and  the  Planning  Board.'""  To  the 
extent  that  the  cabinet  was  a  fourth  government  it  was  weak  and 
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wracked  with  hesitation.  Konoye  insisted  from  time  to  time  that  he 
wished  to  resign,  but  he  lacked  the  forthrightness  to  do  so  in  the  face  of 
advice  to  the  contrary  proffered  in  the  name  of  stability  by  Saionji, 
Harada,  Kido,  and  others.  In  the  meantime  he  and  Sugiyama  were 
actually  little  more  than  puppets. 

Sugiyama,  as  outgoing  war  minister,  complained  to  Harada  that 
when  he  had  warned  the  chief  of  staff,  Prince  Kan-in,  that  if  he  (the 
chief  of  staff)  followed  the  dictates  of  General  Staff  Headquarters  the 
Army  would  revert  to  a  state  in  which  "subordinates  order  their  supe- 
riors," Kan-in  had  "turned  a  deaf  ear."  Harada  merely  observed  that 
the  intentions  of  Ishihara  were  steadily  materializing."" 

In  May,  1938,  Konoye  threatened  to  resign  if  Umezu  were  made  war 
minister.  He  complained  that  Umezu,  as  vice-minister  of  war,  would 
announce,  "I  am  despatching  two  divisions,"  without  divulging  where 
or  for  what  purpose.  "He  only  demands  a  budget  and  submits  the  de- 
mand at  the  Cabinet  meeting.  Joint  Staff  Headquarters  doesn't  tell  me 
anything  about  strategic  operations  or  what  the  plans  are  for  the  fu- 
ture. Neither  does  the  War  Minister  try  to  tell  me.  .  . .  Perhaps  this 
phenomenon  arises  because  the  Army  and  the  General  Staff  Head- 
quarters are  split.  In  any  event  I  cannot  stand  ,it."'°* 

Konoye's  attitude  seems  to  have  led  to  the  selection  of  Itagaki  for 
the  post  of  war  minister  in  the  summer  of  lOSS.'""  The  premier  hoped 
to  utilize  Ishihara's  strong  sentiments  against  the  continuation  of  the 
China  War  as  a  means  of  influencing  Itagaki,  but  in  this  he  did  not 
succeed."" 

Immediately  after  Itagaki's  installation  as  war  minister  he  began  to 
push  to  have  Shiratori,  an  outspoken  expansionist  and  jingoist,  ap- 
pointed vice-minister  of  foreign  affairs."^  In  this  he  was  presently  joined 
by  Okawa  Shiimei,  another  notorious  rightist,  who  came  bearing  a  peti- 
tion from  the  young  officials  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  the  same  effect."^ 
This  is  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  gekokujo  had 
spread  to  the  civil  branches  of  the  government. 

Foreign  Minister  Ugaki  refused  to  be  stampeded;  but  when  he  was 
relieved  of  his  post  in  September  in  connection  with  the  setting  up  of 
the  China  Affairs  Board,  Shiratori  was  duly  appointed  ambassador  to 
Italy.  And  by  October,  General  Oshima,  who  has  been  described  as 
"more  German  than  the  Germans,"  was  elevated  from  the  post  of  mili- 
tary attache  in  Berlin  to  that  of  ambassador.  Since  the  two  ambassadors 
had  been  appointed  through  Army  influence,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to 
find  that  they  subsequently  refused  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  foreign  minister."^ 
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On  June  8,  1938,  the  Emperor  commented  on  the  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  civil  and  military  arms  of  the  government: 

Konoye  came  the  other  day  and  said :  "I  would  like  to  guide  the  war  to  an  end  as 
soon  as  possible."  But  today  the  Chief  of  Staff  came  and  said:  "We  will  attack 
Hankow  to  the  end."  One  group  say  they  want  to  end  the  war  and  the  other  group 
say  they  will  even  attack  Hankow.  It  is  very  deplorable  that  there  is  no  liaison 
between  them.  Shall  I  call  Konoye  and  ask  him :  "Isn't  there  a  possibility  of  holding 
a  Liaison  Conference  or  something?" 

Thereupon  Konoye  was  summoned,  but  rather  than  hold  a  Liaison  Con- 
ference he  preferred  a  Five-Minister  Conference."* 

If  Konoye  hoped  thereby  to  keep  the  Supreme  Command  from  dic- 
tating policy  it  was  a  vain  hope.  For  the  Army  General  Staff,  in  addi- 
tion to  planning  attacks  on  specific  cities  (military  decisions  which  were 
being  relayed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  prime  minister,  foreign  minister, 
and  finance  minister) ,  was  also  writing  the  draft  proposals  for  the  Five- 
Minister  conferences."'^  This  fact  is  of  cardinal  importance,  for  it  fur- 
ther confirms  that  the  actual  initiation  of  foreign  policy  planning  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  field-grade  officer  group  within  the  General  Staff. 
The  practice  was  indeed  only  one  of  several  institutional  embodiments 
of  the  spirit  of  gekokujo  within  the  Japanese  government.  In  July, 
Navy  Vice-Minister  Yamamoto  criticized  this  aspect  of  Five-Minister 
Conference  procedure:  "From  one  point  of  view  the  decisions  are  made 
by  section  chiefs  of  the  General  Staff  when  the  basic  principles  of  our 
national  policy  call  for  decisions  by  the  ministers'  councils."  He  pre- 
ferred the  Navy's  plan  that  orders  should  originate  with  superiors  and 
be  handed  down  to  subordinates,  and  proposed  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples should  be  decided  by  the  Five-Minister  Conference.""  There  is  no 
indication,  however,  that  his  advice  was  followed."' 

Nevertheless,  the  Five-Minister  Conference  flourished  during  the 
late  summer  and  fall  of  1938  despite  the  fact  that  in  this  period  the 
important  decision  was  made  to  separate  from  the  Foreign  Office  most 
of  the  functions  relating  to  China  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  proposed 
China  Affairs  Board.  After  the  substitution  of  Arita  for  Ugaki,  who 
resigned  over  the  China  Affairs  Board  decision,  the  conference  con- 
tinued to  meet  and  to  struggle  with  such  questions  as  whether  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact  should  be  transformed  into  a  full  military  alliance,  and 
whether  the  pact  should  continue  to  be  considered  as  applying  only 
against  Eussia  or  should  be  reinterpreted  as  applying  against  England 
and  France.  On  the  latter  question  "Welfare  Minister  Kido  noted  in 
December  that  "the  higher  and  lower  officials  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
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Foreign  Ministry  have  different  opinions.  This  difference  of  opinion 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  work.'"^* 

After  the  fall  of  Hankow  in  October,  1938,  the  Army  reached  what 
Yanaga  refers  to  as  a  "compromise"  with  Foreign  Minister  Arita,  and 
on  December  16  the  China  Affairs  Board,  Koa  In,  was  set  up  with 
Prime  Minister  Konoye  as  ex-officio  president.  Lieutenant  General 
Yanagawa  as  its  first  director,  and  the  foreign,  finance,  war,  and  Navy 
ministers  as  vice-presidents.""  This  is  the  pattern  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard as  customary:  real  control  vested  in  an  Army  general  operating 
under  orders  of  the  Supreme  Command,  and  a  jerry-built  structure  of 
formal  responsibility  erected  above  him  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
After  the  creation  of  the  China  Affairs  Board,  the  role  of  the  Foreign 
Office  with  regard  to  China  was  reduced  to  diplomatic  trivia. 

As  the  China  War  progressed,  several  bodies  were  organized  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  economic  and  political  exploitation  of  the  areas 
under  Japanese  control.  The  North  China  Development  Company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  coordinating  the  development 
of  North  China ;  and  the  Central  China  Development  Company,  to  deal 
in  a  similar  manner  with  the  exploitation  of  the  Yangtze  basin.^^ 

Kagesa  Sadaaki,  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Section  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Bureau,  testified:  "In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  various 
ministers  that  Japan's  grand  policy  embracing  what  she  desired  of 
China  must  be  decided  as  the  national  policy,  the  authorities  of  the 
War,  Navy,  Foreign,  and  Finance  Ministries  commenced  to  formulate 
a  plan  from  about  July,  1938,  and  at  length  it  was  referred  to  an  Im- 
perial Conference  on  November  30."^  At  this  conference  it  was  for- 
mally decided  that  Japan,  China  under  Wang  Ching-wei,  and  Man- 
chukuo  should  constitute  a  common  bloc  for  the  purpose  of  military, 
political,  and  economic  cooperation  for  the  establishment  of  a  New 
Order  in  Asia.^ 

In  the  absence  of  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  of  staff.  Prime  Minister 
Konoye  made  the  opening  speech,  which  was  followed  by  an  explanation 
by  Foreign  Minister  Arita.  Privy  Council  President  Hiranuma  then 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  draft  plan,  but  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  a  diplomatic  counterplan,  since  other  nations  might  not  rec- 
ognize the  "sincerity"  of  the  Japanese  program.^  This  suggestion 
caused  some  embarrassment  to  the  finance  and  foreign  ministers.  Ac- 
cording to  Konoye,  Hiranuma  was  really  worried,  but 

...  at  that  time,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  Ikeda  could  not  say,  "There  are 
no  countermeasures  planned!"  However,  that  doesn't  mean  that  there  is  no  plan  at 
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all  but  that  there  isn't  much  confidence.  As  far  as  Foreign  Minister  Arita  is  con- 
cerned, he  was  in  a  position  where  he  had  to  reply  that  he  would  take  some  sort  of 
diplomatic  measures.  Therefore  Ikeda  and  Arita  replied  that  the  government  has  a 
general  plan.^-* 

In  other  words,  the  plan  had  apparently  been  drafted  and  brought 
to  the  point  of  formal  adoption  without  giving  much  weight  to  the 
reactions  of  other  powers.  The  "responsible"  officials  were  thus  left  in 
the  position  of  hesitating  to  cause  a  hitch  in  the  well-oiled  movement 
of  formal  assent.  The  incident  illustrates  the  inhibitions  and  limitations 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  procedure:  it  was  considered  preferable  to 
deceive  the  Emperor  rather  than  invite  loss  of  face  by  stating  the  un- 
pleasant truth.  Hiranuma,  as  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  was 
probably  the  only  member  of  the  conference,  aside  from  the  Emperor, 
who  had  not  seen  the  earlier  drafts  of  the  proposal. 

The  policy  of  appeasement  represented  by  the  appointment  of  Sue- 
tsugu  as  home  minister  had  only  postponed  and  made  more  serious  the 
difficulties  which  it  was  intended  to  settle.  In  November,  1938,  the  fi- 
nance minister  complained  that  under  the  new  home  minister  the 
rightists  were  flourishing  and  that  illegal  signboards  mentioning  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  England,  government  control  of  finance,  and 
political  reforms  had  been  erected.  These  advocated  ''something  similar 
to  communism,"  and  as  a  result  financial  confidence  was  difficult  to 
restore. ^^ 

Financial  confidence  in  the  old  sense  had  decreased  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Finance  Minister  Yuki  and  the  elevation  of  Kaya  to  the  post 
after  the  refusal  of  the  former  president  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 
Kodama,  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  huge  Army  budget.^"  Indeed, 
the  picture  painted  by  Harada  of  that  officer  explaining  vigorously 
such  matters  as  the  deficient  tax  structure,  the  growing  inflation,  and 
the  international  balance  of  payments  to  an  indifferent  Military  Affairs 
Bureau  chief  who  seemed  to  be  interested  only  in  a  huge  Army  budget 
without  regard  to  its  civil  or  international  consequences,  is  a  symbol  of 
the  times  and  perhaps  of  the  military  point  of  view  at  any  time.^^ 

In  April,  1939,  the  Army  was  attempting  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  the  secret  annex  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  which  had  limited  the 
applicability  of  that  instrument  to  Soviet  Russia.  The  specious  reason 
advanced  was  that  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  opposed  to  being 
drawn  into  war. 

The  Emperor,  however,  would  not  hear  of  this  change.  The  reaction 
of  Kido  was  that  the  ideas  of  the  Emperor  should  be  changed,  for  the 
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Emperor  was,  after  all,  a  liberal  and  a  pacifist ;  otherwise,  too  great  a 
gap  might  exist  between  the  Emperor  and  Army  and  rightist  groups. 
Kido  remarked  that  in  the  later  years  of  the  Emperor  Komei  the  sho- 
gunate  had  dominated  the  officials  surrounding  the  Emperor.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  might  occur  again.  Kido's  solution  for  the  dilemma 
was  the  familiar  stratagem:  in  order  to  lead  the  Army  but  at  the  same 
time  make  it  seem  that  one  was  being  led  by  it,  one  should  give  the 
appearance  of  being  understanding  and  sympathetic.'"^  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Emperor  for  the  moment  won  out,  but  the  cumulative  effect 
of  such  advice  was  to  undermine  his  already  weak  position  as  a  co- 
ordinator of  foreign  policy. 

Japan  and  the  Axis  Powers 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939  an  alliance  with  Germany 
was  continually  being  urged  by  the  Army.  According  to  Kido,  "The 
Hiranuma  cabinet  referred  the  question  to  the  so-called  Five-Minister 
Conference,  which,  however,  met  more  than  seventy  times  and  yet  failed 
to  reach  an  identity  of  views  due  to  the  Navy's  stout  opposition.'"™  The 
deliberations  were  accompanied  by  the  usual  twofold  campaign  of  in- 
timidation: polite  but  sinister  hints  to  the  Palace  advisers,  and  anony- 
mous incitement  of  the  populace.  The  former  were  delivered  in  person 
by  field-grade  officers ;  the  latter  was  probably  managed  and  paid  for 
by  the  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  or  his  agents. 

In  March,  Colonel  Kagesa  of  the  General  Staff  Office  came  to  see 
Harada  and  made  veiled  threats:  "All  the  paper  work  is  completed, 
but  it  is  very  regrettable  that  only  the  Foreign  Minister  will  not  com- 
promise. It  seems  as  though  he  is  influenced  by  high  officials  close  to 
the  Emperor."  To  this  Harada  retorted  that  the  Foreign  Minister  was 
not  influenced  by  others  and  that  he  had  never  mentioned  Saionji. 
Kagesa  further  let  it  be  known  that  "the  rightists  are  in  action,"  and 
that  the  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Board  had  said,  "Peace  can- 
not be  maintained."  Harada  replied  that  such  reports  meant  nothing, 
and  cut  short  the  interview.  Nevertheless,  on  that  same  evening  he  not 
only  decided  to  wait  till  later  to  find  out  the  details  of  the  Five-Minister 
Conference  which  had  just  been  held,  but  also  made  up  his  mind  "to 
refrain  from  going  too  frequently"  to  the  offices  of  the  cabinet  ministers 
or  the  premier  in  order  to  avoid  "embarrassing  situations.'"™ 

At  the  same  time  the  anonymous  pressures  were  converging  on  the 
government  via  the  home  minister.  Kido  later  explained  that  as  home 
minister  he  did  not  hear  of  the  progress  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Five- 
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IMinister  Conference  on  the  Tripartite  Pact  until  toward  the  end  of 
March,  when  "the  question  of  preservation  of  law  and  order  came  up 
as  the  Army  became  impatient  regarding  the  matter."  After  receiving 
a  report  from  the  chief  of  the  metropolitan  police,  Kido  went  to  see 
Prime  Minister  Hiranuma,  who  thereafter  consulted  him  "from  time 
to  time"  with  respect  to  maintenance  of  law  and  order/^^ 

Throughout  this  period  the  two  ambassadors,  Oshima  and  Shiratori, 
were  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  Japan  to  cast  in  her 
lot  with  the  Axis  powers.  In  fact,  the  Emperor's  first  question,  when 
informed  of  a  decision  of  the  Five-Minister  Conference  in  March  not 
to  strengthen  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  was  how  Oshima  and  Shiratori 
were  to  be  controlled.  When  Hiranuma  explained  that  the  intention 
was  to  settle  the  details  of  the  pact  on  the  assumption  that  effective 
military  support  could  not  be  rendered,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  attack  Singapore  or  invade  Europe,  the  Emperor  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived the  replies  in  writing,  signed  by  the  five  ministers."^  Neverthe- 
less, the  war  minister  continued  to  favor  the  proposed  alliance,  and 
Hiranuma  also  tended  to  favor  it,  though  the  responsibility  of  office 
seems  to  have  had  a  sobering  effect  on  him. 

A  clash  of  opinion  within  the  Five-Minister  Conference  followed  the 
receipt  of  information  from  Oshima  that  he  had  told  Ribbentrop  that 
Japan  would  be  "in  a  state  of  war"  in  the  event  of  an  Axis  attack  ,in 
Europe.  This  reply  was  at  variance  with  the  policy  which  had  been 
earlier  determined  by  the  Five-Minister  Conference,  and  in  conse- 
quence that  group  met  on  May  7  and  again  on  May  9  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  At  the  latter  meeting,  Hiranuma,  whose  secret  sympathies 
were  with  the  Axis,  took  the  view  that  no  further  reply  to  the  Japanese 
message  to  Hitler  was  necessary  because  Oshima  had  already  replied 
"yes"  to  Ribbentrop's  question  regarding  Japanese  participation. 

Navy  Minister  Yonai  emphatically  pointed  out  that  in  such  case  the 
Navy  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  seizure  of  Japanese  ships  on 
the  high  seas.  At  this  Hiranuma  expressed  surprise  and  stated  that  if 
the  Army  High  Command  were  sanctioning  something  to  which  the 
Navy  High  Command  could  not  agree,  the  whole  matter  would  have  to 
be  reconsidered.  Apparently  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
really  comprehended  the  military  basis  for  the  Navy's  opposition.*^* 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  firm  majority  view  of  the  conference  against 
Japanese  participation  in  the  European  war,  Hiranuma  insisted,  at  one 
of  its  later  meetings,  in  sidetracking  a  Foreign  Office  proposal  to  annul 
the  reply  which  Oshima  had  made.^ 
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It  is  notable  that  the  Navy  at  this  time  strongly  interceded  in  an 
attempt  to  dissuade  Foreign  Minister  Arita  from  following  the  usual 
custom  of  resigning.  Navy  Minister  Yonai,  Navy  Vice-Minister 
Yamamoto,  and  even  Admiral  Okada  talked  to  him.  Said  the  latter,  "It 
is  bad  for  the  foreign  minister  to  resign  alone.  He  may  not  like  it,  but 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain  and  to  see  that  the  least  damage  will 
be  done.""^  Thus  the  Navy's  concept  of  duty  went  beyond  the  usual  pre- 
cept of  keeping  one's  personal  record  clean,  and  embraced  the  broader 
notion  of  continuing  to  struggle  on  behalf  of  a  principle  worth  fighting 
for.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two  ideas. 

Meanwhile,  General  Koiso  (who  had  participated  in  the  March  and 
October  plots  and  in  the  planning  of  the  Manchurian  Incident,  and  who 
was  now  colonial  minister)  proposed,  with  characteristic  maladroitness, 
a  solution  to  all  Japan's  problems:  an  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy 
in  order  to  "alleviate  the  feelings"  of  the  men  at  the  front,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  settlement  of  the  China  problem  through  the  good  offices  of 
Britain  and  France.'"^ 

The  firm  stand  of  the  senior  naval  officers,  together  with  the  support 
received  from  the  foreign  and  finance  ministers  in  the  Five-Minister 
Conference  and  from  the  Emperor  in  the  latter's  treatment  of  various 
proposals  emanating  from  the  Army  General  Staff,  was  sufficient  to 
stave  off  until  August,  1939,  any  decision  to  strengthen  ties  with  the 
Axis. 

The  news  that  Germany  had  performed  an  about-face  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union  had  terrific  repercussions  in  Japan.  For  Japan  had 
been  ideologically  allied  with  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  so-called  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact  since  1936.  With  the  growth  of  Axis  power  and  trucu- 
lence,  the  extremist  elements  in  the  Army  and  elsewhere  had  been 
agitating  for  closer  ties  with  the  Axis  in  the  name  of  checking  com- 
munism. Now  at  a  single  stroke  Germany  had  "betrayed"  the  pact  and 
come  to  terms  with  the  power  which  had  been  the  target  of  the  previous 
combination. 

In  the  confusion  the  Hiranuma  cabinet  fell,  despite  the  fact  that  both 
the  Five-Minister  Conference  and  the  cabinet  had  steadfastly  refused 
to  strengthen  the  pact.  And  the  pro-German  forces  in  the  Army  lost  so 
much  face  that  the  Emperor  was  able  for  a  brief  time  to  set  foreign 
policy  himself.  He  informed  the  outgoing  war  minister,  the  chief  of  staff, 
the  lord  privy  seal,  and  the  new  premier-designate  (Abe  Nobuyuki) 
that  diplomatic  policy  should  follow  a  line  of  cooperation  with  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  that  either  Hata  or  Umezu  should  be  appointed 
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war  minister,  and  that  discretion  should  be  used  in  choosing  the  home 
and  justice  ministers."'  At  this  time  the  Emperor's  choice  was  respected, 
for  Hata,  who  had  been  serving  as  chief  aide-de-camp,  became  the  new 
war  minister  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  unpopular  with  the  Army 
because  of  a  prior  connection  with  War  Minister  Ugaki's  enforcement 
of  the  government's  financial  retrenchment  policy. 

Major  General  Tanaka  later  testified  that  Hata,  on  becoming  war 
minister,  addressed  the  War  Ministry  officers  to  the  effect  that  the  Army 
was  not  trusted  by  the  Emperor,  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  Army 
to  recover  the  Emperor's  trust,  and  that  to  this  end  "all  military  per- 
sonnel should  absolutely  cease  any  participation  in  politics  and  return 
to  their  regular  duties  of  soldiering.""*  This  fact  is  confirmed  by 
Harada.""  Tanaka  even  cited  an  incident  in  1939  when  the  war  minister, 
learning  that  a  certain  colonel  in  Sendai  had  made  a  speech  attacking 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  had  the  officer  brought  to  Tokyo, 
where  he  was  reprimanded  and  then  banished  to  an  outljnng  post.^'" 
This  was  a  new  kind  of  medicine  for  the  Japanese  Army,  and  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  the  field-grade  officers  in  Tokyo  relished  it.  Yet, 
because  of  their  loss  of  prestige  over  the  sudden  German  volte-face,  for 
a  time  they  had  to  remain  quiet. 

In  the  Foreign  Office,  also,  some  progress  was  made  in  restoring 
discipline.  Shiratori  and  Oshima  were  brought  back,  and  plans  were 
made  to  banish  the  young  members  of  the  Shiratori  faction  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  posts  outside  Tokyo.  At  the  same  time  it  was  planned 
to  conclude  a  trade  pact  with  the  Dutch,  to  open  the  Yangtze  to  Ameri- 
can shipping,  and  to  settle  the  Tientsin  question.'" 

Nevertheless,  below  the  surface  the  Army  was  restive.  On  January  4, 
1940,  a  major  formerly  with  the  staff  of  the  War  Ministry  was  arrested, 
together  with  some  forty  fellow  conspirators,  because  of  a  plot  to  blow 
up  the  British  and  American  embassies  and  assassinate  the  two  am- 
bassadors as  well  as  a  number  of  Palace  and  financial  advisers  who 
were  considered  pro-British."'  This  is  the  familiar  type  of  pressure, 
directed  as  usual  against  the  weakest  elements  in  the  modified  constitu- 
tional system — the  Palace  advisers. 

Five  days  later  Harada  learned  that,  though  the  Abe  cabinet  had  not 
yet  fallen,  Muto,  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  had  asked  Gen- 
eral Sugiyama  to  head  the  succeeding  cabinet."'  What  response  Sugi- 
yama  made  is  not  clear.  At  any  rate,  thereafter  Muto  told  Matsudaira, 
chief  secretary  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  that  the  Army  wanted  Konoye  but 
did  not  want  Ugaki,  though  perhaps  a  reserve  officer  would  be  satis- 
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factory.  Later  Muto  tried  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Konoye  through 
the  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Section  and  one  of  the  state  councilors, 
a  procedure  which  very  much  annoyed  Konoye,  who  considered  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  meet  the  socially  undistinguished  bureau  chief, 
despite  the  latter's  immense  power."* 

Muto  and  the  field-grade  officers  had  decided  that  it  was  time  for  a 
change,  and  were  on  the  search  for  a  convenient  puppet.  Nevertheless, 
their  influence  was  not  at  that  time  all-embracing.  For,  although  the 
Abe  cabinet  fell  in  mid-January,  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  assassina- 
tion plot  and  the  activities  of  Muto,  it  was  no  Army  puppet  but  forth- 
right Admiral  Yonai  Mitsumasa  who  emerged  as  premier.  Hata,  too, 
remained  as  war  minister ;  the  Emperor  called  him  in  and  received  his 
assurance  that  the  Army  would  cooperate  with  Yonai,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  had  given  the  Imperial  order."' 

Muto,  despite  this  setback,  continued  as  the  spearhead  of  the  Toseiha 
to  press  for  a  more  totalitarian  system.  In  March  he  addressed  a  Diet 
committee  meeting  in  a  thinly  veiled  plea  that  the  political  parties  be 
dissolved.  Muto's  point  was  the  familiar  excuse:  the  Military  had  to  be 
in  politics  because  civilians  did  not  understand  what  was  best  for  the 
country:  "If  the  politicians  had  fully  understood  the  military  forces  in 
every  respect,  the  latter  would  be  able  to  devote  [themselves  to  their] 
own  affairs  and  feel  at  ease.  This  . .  .  however,  is  impossible;  so  for  the 
military  man  to  say  we  would  like  to  have  this  done,  that  done,  in  order 
to  see  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  is  only  a  natural  thing.'"" 

The  Fall  of  the  Yonai  Cabinet 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  it  was  not  Muto's  eloquence  but  the  march 
of  events  in  Europe  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1940  which  increased 
the  tempo  of  change  in  Japan.  In  April,  Denmark  and  Norway  were 
occupied;  in  May  the  Low  Countries  were  invaded;  and  by  June  17 
France  had  asked  for  an  armistice. 

On  June  18  the  Four-Minister  Conference  decided  to  "request"  that 
French  Indochina  should  "cease  giving  aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek"  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  decided  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
until  an  answer  was  received  from  the  authorities  in  French  Indo- 
china."' In  plain  terms,  this  was  a  demand  that  the  arms  route  through 
Tonkin  Province  into  Yunnan  should  be  closed. 

Coincidentally,  moves  were  made  to  seek  a  rapprochement  with  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government,  and  on  June  23  Vice-Chief  of  Staff 
Sawada  left  by  plane  for  China  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  Chiang, 
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Wang  Ching-wei,  and  Itagaki/**  Just  what  happened  after  Sawada's 
arrival  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  General  Staff  officers  changed  their 
mind. 

Sawada  states  in  his  affidavit  that  he  was  called  back  from  an  inspec- 
tion trip  to  China  because  the  opinion  of  the  Army  had  come  to  differ 
from  that  of  the  cabinet.  He  alleges  that  early  in  July  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  Prince  Kan-in  told  him  that  he  intended  to  use  the  war  minister 
to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  Army  and  the  cabinet  in  order  that 
Germany  could  be  employed  to  bring  the  China  Incident  to  an  end. 
Thereafter,  according  to  the  affidavit,  Sawada  was  sent  by  Kan-in  to 
call  on  Vice-Minister  of  War  Anami,  who  stated  that  a  change  of  cabinet 
would  be  necessary:  that,  though  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  War 
Minister  Hata,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  vice-minister  and  those  below 
him.  When  Sawada  reported  to  Kan-in,  the  latter  said  that,  since  the 
"majority  of  the  Army"  desired  a  change  of  cabinet,  this  method  would 
have  to  be  followed,  though  he  felt  sorry  for  the  war  minister.""  Pos- 
sibly the  importance  of  Prince  Kan-in  was  exaggerated;  it  seems  more 
likely  that  he  was  performing  the  usual  role  of  the  Japanese  puppet  in 
lending  the  dignity  and  high  status  of  his  social  and  official  position  to 
the  planned  maneuvers  of  his  "subordinates." 

Other  aspects  of  the  play  were  beginning  to  unfold.  On  June  28  Kido, 
as  lord  privy  seal,  reported  to  the  Throne  the  rumor  that  To  jo  was 
slated  to  be  the  next  war  minister.^^  On  July  4  most  of  the  fifty-odd 
members  of  the  Maeda  faction  of  the  Shimpeitai  were  arrested,  and 
grenades,  swords,  pistols,  and  a  quantity  of  gasoline  were  seized.  The 
group  had  planned  to  assassinate  Prime  Minister  Yonai  and  Foreign 
Minister  Arita,  representing  the  government ;  former  Lord  Privy  Seal 
Makino,  Admiral  Okada,  and  Imperial  Household  Minister  Matsudaira, 
representing  the  highest  Court  officials ;  Ikeda,  representing  the  finan- 
cial clique ;  and  Harada  as  a  "pro-British  messenger."^ 

This  affair  had  the  usual  political  effect.  Kido,  reporting  to  the 
Throne,  stated  that  the  actions  of  the  conspirators  were  regrettable, 
"but  as  to  their  motives,  the  administrators  must  reflect  seriously  on 
them."^^  This  was  the  customary  reaction  of  those  in  authority  in  the 
late  'thirties:  to  give  assassins  credit  for  "sincerity"  and  accommodate 
national  policies  to  the  assassins'  estimate  of  what  the  situation  de- 
manded. 

On  July  8  Kido  noted  that  the  chief  aide-de-camp  had  outlined  the 
situation  within  the  Army  as  follows: 
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In  the  Army  General  Staff  Office  in  recent  days  the  officers  forming  the  central 
core  have  presented  their  opinions  to  the  leading  Staff  members  from  the  viewpoint 
of  both  political  and  military  policies,  as  they  anticipate  that  the  personnel  of  the 
present  government  will  never  be  sufficiently  able  to  cope  with  the  latest  world 
situation.  As  a  result  it  is  understood  that  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Prince  Kan-in,  has 
told  the  War  Minister  about  the  matter  and  the  War  Minister  has  been  much  con- 
cerned about  what  measure  to  take.  Such  being  the  case,  the  expression  of  resolute 
determination  by  the  War  Minister  may  well  depend  on  the  behavior  of  the  Cabinet 
itself.i^ 

In  plain  language,  the  last  sentence  meant  that  if  the  cabinet  failed  to 
do  what  the  General  Staff  elements  wanted,  the  war  minister  would  be 
forced  to  resign. 

In  the  meantime  Army  pressures  were  converging  on  the  civilian 
members  of  the  government  and  the  Court  from  several  directions.  Vice- 
Minister  of  War  Anami  was  telling  Harada  that  there  was  no  con- 
sistency between  foreign  policy  and  military  operations,  and  that  the 
cabinet  must  inevitably  be  changed  in  order  that  these  might  coincide. 
Simultaneously,  Major  General  Suzuki  Teiichi  of  the  Asia  Development 
Board  was  telling  Harada  that  the  Yonai  cabinet  would  never  do. 
Anami  and  Military  Affairs  Bureau  Chief  Muto  approached  Chief 
Cabinet  Secretary  Ishiwata  with  the  argument  that,  although  diplo- 
matic developments  were  satisfactory,  due  in  part  to  the  Four-Minister 
conferences,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  prime  minister  to  withdraw 
in  order  that  Konoye's  new  political  order  could  be  realized.  When 
Ishiwata  disapproved,  the  two  left,  stating,  "Then  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  force  the  eventual  resignation  of  the  war  minister.  "^^ 

This  has  the  coordinated  build-up  of  a  carefully  constructed  drama. 
Suggestion,  persuasion,  terror  are  all  brought  to  bear.  Was  there  an 
individual  author  and,  if  so,  was  it  Muto?  At  the  Tokyo  War  Crimes 
Trials,  Major  General  Tanaka  Ryukichi  testified  that  during  the  Y5nai 
and  Tojo  cabinets  "the  Army  was  the  driving  force  in  Japan,  and  almost 
all  of  the  policies  of  the  Army  were  evolved  from  the  brilliant  mind  of 
Muto.'""  This  evaluation  squares  with  that  of  another  confidential 
informant  of  flag  rank.  A  third  Japanese  source  describes  Tojo  as 
occupying  the  center  of  the  Toseiha  with  Muto  as  its  "propulsive  force. "^°* 
Nor  was  this  force  easily  deflected  from  its  main  course,  as  Konoye 
found  to  his  sorrow ;  for  when  he  attempted  to  form  a  single  party  in 
order  to  control  the  Army,  Muto  and  other  rightists  such  as  Hiranuma, 
Kuzti,  Hashimoto,  Suetsugu,  and  Nakano  promptly  gained  control  and 
changed  it  into  a  movement  for  the  nazification  of  the  country.'" 
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The  evidence  does  not  amount  to  certain  proof  that  Muto  was  the 
chief  motivating  factor  in  the  fall  of  the  Yonai  cabinet.  The  correlation, 
however,  between  the  January  4  assassination  plot  and  the  fall  of  the 
Abe  cabinet  ten  days  later,  and  the  July  4  assassination  plot  and  the 
resignation  of  the  Yonai  cabinet  twelve  days  later,  is  certainly  sugges- 
tive, especially  in  view  of  the  extensive  political  powers  of  Mut5  and  his 
de  facto  control  of  secret  funds. 

Major  General  Tanaka  testified  that  he  asked  General  Hata  why  he 
had,  in  July,  1940,  taken  "an  attitude  which  was  really  against  his 
ideas  and  his  nature,  and  he  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  by  the 
influence  of  Muto  .  .  .  I .  . .  merely  gave  this  as  an  example  to  show  that 
with  respect  to  political  and  diplomatic  questions  the  Military  Affairs 
Bureau  held  sway,  and  those  ideas  and  concepts  were  accepted  by  the 
War  Minister.  Had  War  Minister  Tojo  not  accepted  the  views  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Bureau  he  would  have  met  the  same  fate  as  War 
Minister  Hata.'"'^  This  testimony  may  have  been  motivated  in  part  by 
Tanaka's  dislike  of  Muto,  but  it  may  very  well  be  true,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  last  sentence,  for  Tanaka  was  certainly  not  trying  to  protect 
T5jo. 

The  final  chain  reaction  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Yonai 
cabinet  in  July,  1940,  seems  to  have  started  with  a  letter  from  the  chief 
of  staff  to  the  war  minister.  According  to  Vice-Chief  of  Staff  Sawada, 
he  himself  wrote  the  letter  on  the  orders  of  Chief  of  Staff  Kan-in.  How- 
ever, no  copy  of  the  letter  was  ever  produced,  and  we  have  only 
Sawada's  story  of  what  it  contained,  which  under  the  usual  rule  of  the 
International  Tribunal  was  not  admitted  in  evidence.  According  to 
Sawada's  affidavit,  the  letter  stated  that  in  order  to  end  the  China 
Incident  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  power  of  Germany,  and  also  to 
establish  a  new  and  stronger  cabinet  which  would  carry  out  policies 
with  a  firm  hand.  It  therefore  "earnestly  requested  that  the  War 
Minister  take  favorable  action."  Sawada  states  that,  though  the  phrase- 
ology was  customary  and  polite,  the  real  meaning  was  that  the  war 
minister  should  resign.  The  affidavit  further  stated  that  Kan-in  sealed 
and  signed  the  letter,  that  Sawada  delivered  it  under  his  orders  to  Hata, 
and  that  a  day  or  two  later  Hata  resigned.^™ 

According  to  Muto,  the  background  of  the  fall  of  the  Yonai  cabinet 
was  as  follows:  the  General  Staff  was  eager  for  a  settlement  of  the  China 
Affair  and  had  asked  that  the  German  government  mediate ;  the  General 
Staff  also  wanted  the  war  minister  to  "solidify  the  national  structure  in 
order  to  cope  with  any  possible  situation  in  world  events";  to  these 
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demands,  however,  the  Yonai  cabinet  "did  not  return  any  earnest 
response."  In  the  meantime  Konoye  had  started  the  Imperial  Rule 
Assistance  Association,  which,  according  to  Muto,  made  the  Yonai  gov- 
ernment more  unpopular  than  ever.  Muto  claims  that  he  saw  official 
correspondence  from  Kan-in  to  Hata  "to  the  effect  that  a  proper  step 
should  be  taken  to  tide  over  the  emergency.  It  was  an  expression  of  a 
very  strong  intention  that  such  a  form  was  used  in  dealing  with  those 
matters.  . .  .  Hata  was  placed  in  a  delicate  position  between  the  General 
Staff  and  the  government,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  resign.'""" 

According  to  Kase,  Hata  "was  forced  to  resign  by  an  official  request 
from  Prince  Kan-in,  an  influential  member  of  the  Imperial  family.  Thus 
Army  intrigue  was  brought  to  bear  even  against  the  war  minister.""^ 

Premier  Yonai's  testimony  on  the  affair  is  of  great  interest  both 
because  of  its  exoneration  of  Hata  and  because  of  its  vagueness  regard- 
ing the  elements  which  forced  his  resignation.  Yonai  testified  that  his 
cabinet  had  been  completely  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Tripartite 
Pact  with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  had  likewise  ignored  the  suggestion 
in  military  circles  that  German  intervention  should  be  sought  in  order 
to  end  the  China  War. 

War  Minister  Hata  fully  understood  and  wholeheartedly  cooperated  in  this  policy 
of  my  Cabinet.  However,  a  conspiracy  arose  to  overthrow  my  Cabinet.  A  good  plan 
for  the  conspirators  was  to  have  General  Hata,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Tripartite 
Pact,  resign,  thus  overthrow  the  Cabinet  and  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Finally, 
this  plan  was  carried  out.  When  I  received  General  Hata's  resignation  I  believed 
that  he  was  forced  to  resign,  not  of  his  own  will,  but  through  outside  forces.  I  am 
today  still  convinced  that  this  is  so.^"- 

Yonai  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  name  those  who  had  insisted 
on  the  resignation  of  his  cabinet: 

Q.  The  Navy  was  in  opposition  to  both  these  measures  [creation  of  the  Imperial 
Rule  Assistance  Association  and  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Germany],  but  the 
leading  military  circles  insisted  on  the  realization  of  them? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  Whom  of  the  leaders  of  the  military  circles  do  you  have  in  view? 

A.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  name  anyone  of  the  military  leaders  who  insisted  on  the 
realization  of  the  ideas  put  forward  by  [the]  middle  strata  of  officers. 

Q.  Who  was  the  most  influential  person  in  military  circles  at  that  time? 

A.  War  Minister  at  that  time  was  Hata.  Chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  in 
the  War  Ministry  was  Muto.  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  was  Sugiyama."^ 

This  last  reply  may  give  us  a  clue.  For,  of  the  three  persons  named, 
it  is  clear  from  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  that  Hata  was  the  reluctant 
agent  of  others  and  not  the  prime  originator  of  the  act  of  resigning.  And 
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it  is  likewise  clear  that  Yonai  was  in  error  in  naming  Sugiyama  as  chief 
of  staff  at  this  time,  for  Sugiyama  did  not  replace  Kan-in  until  October, 
1940."*  Now  it  is  extremely  unlikeh^  that  Yonai  would  have  failed  to 
remember  who  was  chief  of  staff  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  his  own 
cabinet  if  he  had  considered  that  the  chief  of  staff  was  the  person 
chiefly  responsible  for  that  event.  If  his  forgetf ulness  had  the  motive  of 
shielding  Prince  Kan-in,  the  nominal  chief  who  was  the  Emperor's 
relative,  he  could  have  named  the  vice-chief.  But  Yonai  does  not  men- 
tion either  the  vice-minister  of  war  or  the  vice-chief  of  staff.  That  leaves 
Muto,  a  part  of  whose  proper  responsibility  was  the  evaluation  of  inter- 
national relations  and  a  part  of  whose  actual  function  was  the  setting  of 
national  policy  in  conformity  with  his  evaluation  of  foreign  events. 
Yonai  did  not  forget  Muto,  but  on  the  contrary  named  him,  despite  the 
fact  that  ostensibly  he  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  bureau  chiefs.  AVe 
must  conclude  on  the  basis  of  such  inferences  that  Muto  in  all  likelihood 
played  the  key  role  in  the  downfall  of  the  Yonai  cabinet. 

War  Minister  Hata's  Dilemma 

It  is  still  not  clear  just  what  action  Hata  took  just  prior  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  cabinet.  On  July  16,  the  day  that  the  cabinet  resigned,  Kido 
as  lord  privy  seal  noted  in  his  diary: 

The  following  information  has  been  received  from  the  Chief  Aide-de-Camp.  He 
received  a  phone  call  from  Vice-Minister  Anami  of  the  War  Ministry,  according  to 
whom  the  state  of  affairs  leading  to  the  [War]  Minister's  resignation  is  as  follows: 
Several  days  ago  a  memorandum  containing  the  Army's  opinion  on  the  present 
situation  was  submitted  to  the  Premier,  who  summoned  the  War  Minister  this 
morning,  and,  telling  him  that  the  Army's  idea  was  different  from  that  of  the 
present  Cabinet,  asked  him  bluntly  to  resign  in  case  of  inconvenience.  Thereupon 
the  War  Minister  at  once  submitted  his  resignation.  As  the  Premier  further  asked 
him  to  recommend  his  successor,  the  Three  Chiefs'  meeting  was  held  from  2  :30  p.m., 
but  because  of  the  foregoing  situation  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  make  any 
recommendation.^^ 

This  of  course  puts  the  onus  on  the  premier  for  having  requested  the 
resignation  of  the  war  minister.  The  account  may  be,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily, true,  for  it  is  from  an  Army  source.  And  we  do  not  know  by  what 
means  Yonai  received  the  "memorandum  containing  the  Army's 
opinion,"  if  he  did  receive  it.  Perhaps  Hata  showed  Yonai  the  note 
which  he  had  received  from  Kan-in,  or  frankly  explained  the  embarrass- 
ment which  it  had  caused  him. 

The  surface  formalities  covered  a  fundamental  lack  of  discipline 
within  the  Army.  Tanaka  states,  probably  truthfully,  that  because  of 
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Hata's  opposition  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  which  had  been  favored  by 
most  of  the  Army,  Hata  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Yonai  cabinet  was 
war  minister  in  name  only;  his  orders  were  not  being-  obeyed  and  a 
successor  had  already  been  decided  upon  in  Army  circles/*^  All  the 
testimony  agrees  that  Hata  was  obliged  to  resign.  The  alleged  inability 
to  enforce  decisions  within  the  Army  was  perhaps  the  basis  of  his 
decision. 

Vice-Chief  of  Staff  Sawada  suggests  that  since  Prince  Kan-in,  besides 
being  chief  of  staff,  was  a  member  of  the  Emperor's  household,  and  a 
Father  of  the  Army  in  age,  rank,  and  experience,  it  was  natural  that 
Hata  as  war  minister  should  have  felt  constrained  to  obey  Kan-in's 
demand  (yoho)  ^°''  This  is  not  a  very  convincing  argument  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Hata's  original  appointment  as  war  min- 
ister and  his  later  explicit  promise  to  the  Emperor  (who  was,  after  all, 
Kan-in's  superior  in  rank,  though  not  in  age)  that  the  Army  would 
cooperate  with  the  Yonai  cabinet. 

It  is  possible  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  a  Kido  Nikki  entry  for  July  17, 
that  the  Emperor  felt  some  resentment  at  Hata's  action.  The  excerpt, 
which  purports  to  be  an  account  by  the  Emperor  of  a  meeting  with  Plata 
the  day  after  the  letter's  resignation,  reads  as  follows: 

When  War  Minister  Hata  came  to  Hayama  today  to  report  to  the  Throne  on 
personnel,  he  told  me  what  the  opinion  of  the  Army  is.  Generally  it  was  the  same  as 
that  which  Kido  had  heard  from  Yonai  yesterday.  I  told  him  that  this  business  was 
very  regrettable,  but  I  felt  it  was  one  consolation  that  we  could  see  where  the 
responsibility  lay,  although  there  had  been  up  till  now  many  uncertain  attitudes. 
Hata,  who  was  once  Chief  Aide-de-Camp,  and  who  knows  how  busy  I  am  at  such 
times,  was  extremely  sorry  and  had  tears  in  his  eyes.^*^ 

The  shedding  of  tears  in  moments  of  stress  is  in  itself  a  no  more  uncom- 
mon occurrence  among  modern  Japanese  than  it  was  among  the  Greeks 
of  the  classic  age.  The  difficulty  is  in  knowing  whether  Hata  was  weep- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  implied  rebuke  that  he,  Hata,  was  responsible,  or 
was  weeping  from  gratitude  that  the  Emperor  understood  that  he  was 
not  responsible.  The  former  interpretation  appears  more  probable,  for 
when,  perhaps  a  day  later,  Hata  recommended — directly  to  the 
Emperor — Tojo  for  war  minister,  the  Emperor  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
feel  that  his  action  was  out  of  order,  since  Konoye  was  still  forming  his 
cabinet  and  had  not  indicated  whether  he  wanted  Tojo  as  war  minister.'^ 
This  was  certainly  a  rebuke. 

Another  possible  explanation  of  Hata's  action  is  that  he  feared  that 
obduracy  on  his  part  would  only  force  Muto  and  the  sakan  officer  group 
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to  play  their  trumps— in  other  words,  to  bring  about  the  assassination 
of  key  cabinet  figures  such  as  Yonai  and  Arita,  and  the  moderate  ad- 
visers surrounding  the  Emperor.  It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that 
Muto  or  the  General  Staff  officers  would  have  had  any  open  connection 
with  such  an  event.  But  they  were  quite  capable  of  lining  up  others  for 
the  job. 

Hata  as  war  minister  was  under  intolerable  pressure  because  of  the 
conflict  between  his  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Army, 
whose  exponent  the  war  minister  had  come  to  be.  In  the  last  analysis, 
class  loyalties  were  perhaps  stronger  than  constitutional  loyalties.  For 
the  strength  of  Japanese  society  was  not  the  strength  of  individuals 
each  acting,  Protestant-wise,  "according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science." Rather  it  was  the  strength  which  comes  from  acting  in  unison 
with  a  multitude  of  others  of  like  mind.  The  China  War  poster  slogan, 
Ichi  Oku,  Isshin,  "A  Hundred  Million  of  One  Mind,"  printed  in  bold 
characters  over  an  enlarged  figure  of  an  ant,  was  an  expression  of  this 
sentiment.  As  an  individual,  Hata  was  faced  with  his  constitutional 
duty — to  obey  the  Emperor.  This  was  a  lonely  business  for  a  Japanese 
when  it  meant  opposing  all  the  coherent  sentiments  of  his  class  and 
group.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  out  of  step,  for  Japanese  society 
takes  a  poor  view  of  the  individual  nonconformist.  According  to  this 
explanation,  Hata  made  the  natural  choice:  he  got  into  step  with  the 
majority  of  the  group  within  which  he  operated. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  Yonai  cabinet,  Kido,  who  some  months 
before  had  worked  out  a  system  designed  to  avoid  having  the  burden  of 
choice  descend  on  any  one  official  when  the  Genro  should  be  no  longer 
able  to  reply  to  the  Throne,  suggested  that  a  Senior  Statesmen's  Con- 
ference, or  Jushin  Kaigi,  be  convened  by  the  Emperor.  Accordingly,  on 
July  17  the  former  premiers  Wakatsuki,  Okada,  Hirota,  Hayashi, 
Konoye,  and  Hiranuma,  in  addition  to  Privy  Council  President  Hara 
and  the  lord  privy  seal,  were  assembled.  The  group,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, selected  Konoye  to  head  the  next  cabinet,  and  thus  ushered  in  a 
new  period  of  civil-military  rivalry. 


CHAPTER  VI 

COORDINATION  AND  THE  ECLIPSE  OF 
CIVIL  AUTHORITY,  1940-1944 

The  pressure  of  events  in  Europe  finally  upset  the  uneasy  equilibrium 
which  had  been  maintained  by  the  Yonai  cabinet  against  the  elements 
within  the  Army  which  had  been  clamoring  for  closer  ties  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  for  the  creation  of  a  single,  totalitarian-type  party 
in  Japan. 

The  replacement  of  the  Yonai  cabinet  by  the  second  Konoye  cabinet 
in  mid-July,  1940,  in  fact  inaugurated  a  period  of  almost  complete 
eclipse  of  civil  authority.  The  fearless  and  levelheaded  Yonai  was  re- 
placed by  Konoye,  a  sort  of  reluctant  puppet,  who  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  war.  Navy,  and  foreign  ministers  before  proceeding 
further.  With  the  new  war  minister,  Tojo,  were  installed  two  other  key 
men  whom  Tojo  had  knowai  in  Manchuria:  Matsuoka,  who  became 
foreign  minister  and  colonial  minister ;  and  Hoshino,  who  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Planning  Board. 

Hitherto  the  combination  of  Prime  Minister  Yonai  and  the  foreign 
minister  in  the  Four-  and  Five-Minister  conferences  had  acted  as  some- 
thing of  a  check  upon  the  ratification  of  Army  plans  originating  with 
the  General  Staff  sections  or  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau.  With  Mat- 
suoka as  foreign  minister  and  the  vacillating  Konoye  as  premier,  this 
was  no  longer  true.  Instead,  the  machinery  was  oiled  and  adjusted  for 
a  smoother  and  more  harmonious  Army-dominated  "cooperation." 
Actually,  there  had  been  a  rather  full  agreement  by  the  principal  cabi- 
net members  on  foreign  policy  before  the  remaining  members  of  the 
second  Konoye  cabinet  were  even  selected.''  The  four  ministers  (Premier 
Konoye,  War  Minister  Tojo,  Navy  Minister  Yoshida,  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Matsuoka)  met  and  agreed  upon  a  far-reaching  program  of  foreign 
policy  of  the  sort  for  which  the  field-grade  officers  of  the  Army  had 
been  agitating  for  some  time.^ 

Revival  of  the  Liaison  Conference 

Yet,  apparently,  there  was  disapproval  from  some  quarter  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  four  ministers  continuing  to  determine  major  policies,  for 
within  a  week  after  their  meeting  the  Liaison  Conference  was  revived 
as  the  principal  coordinating  organ  for  foreign  policy,  and  on  July  27 
^  For  notes  to  chap,  vi  see  pp.  247-254. 
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this  body  made  a  fundamental  decision  on  policy.  The  twofold  pro- 
posal— which  envisioned  cutting  off  Chungking  from  the  United  States 
and  Britain  by  acts  short  of  war,  and  the  establishment  of  economic 
self-sufficiency  for  Japan — was,  according  to  Tojo,  presented  by  the 
Supreme  Command.* 

Three  days  later  Kido  notes  that  the  Emperor  had  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  the  government,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  all  had  different 
ideas  on  the  execution  of  the  plan.*  This  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  original  decision,  which  set  forth  various  desiderata 
without  establishing  any  system  of  priorities  for  their  execution.  But  it 
also  shows  that  the  newly  reinaugurated  Liaison  Conference  system 
could  not  at  once  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  separate  plans  and  aims  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  government. 

From  this  time  on,  until  well  after  the  start  of  the  Pacific  "War,  the 
Liaison  Conference  replaced  the  Four-  and  Five-Minister  conferences 
in  real  authority  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs  and  major  policy.^  Its 
deliberations,  however,  were  utilized  principally  to  sanction  foreign 
policies  which  originated  with  the  Military. 

The  effective  power  of  the  cabinet  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy 
steadily  shrank  as  that  of  the  Liaison  Conference  expanded.  Tojo's 
comment  illustrates  the  point:  "Imperial  Headquarters  was  in  the 
Liaison  Conferences  and  after  they  had  got  through  deciding  things, 
the  Cabinet,  generally  speaking,  made  no  objection.  Theoretically,  the 
Cabinet  members  could  have  disagreed,  since  the  Liaison  Conference 
was  not  a  decision-making  body,  but,  as  a  practical  matter,  they  agreed 
and  did  not  say  anything."* 

In  this  way,  foreign  policy  was  to  a  considerable  degree  coordinated, 
with  the  cabinet  simply  endorsing  prior  decisions  of  the  Liaison  Con- 
ference. As  it  functioned  during  the  year  and  a  half  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  Pacific  War,  the  Liaison  Conference  was  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  solve  the  constitutional  problem  of  overlapping  spheres  of 
authority  in  foreign  affairs. 

Exactly  who  was  responsible  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  Liaison 
Conference  is  not  altogether  clear.  "Cooperation  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  relation  between  the  Supreme  Command  and  the  govern- 
ment" was  one  of  the  subjects  which  Konoye  had  proposed  to  discuss 
with  the  new  war.  Navy,  and  foreign  ministers  prior  to  the  formation 
of  his  cabinet.  And  on  July  29  the  newly  appointed  war  minister,  Tojo, 
expressed  to  Kido  a  very  similar  intention:  coordination  of  political 
and  military  strategies  and  correction  of  the  tendency  of  the  premier  to 
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be  a  mere  puppet;  adjustment  of  relations  between  military  command 
and  military  administration ;  and  control  over  the  Army/ 

The  author's  belief,  based  on  indirect  evidence,  is  that  the  field-grade 
officers  of  the  General  Staff,  together  with  Military  Affairs  Bureau 
Chief  Muto,  were  the  motivating  force  behind  the  move.  In  the  first 
place,  Tojo's  postwar  explanation  indicates  that  the  idea  originated 
with  the  General  Staff: 

I  think  it  is  important  to  mention  why  it  was  that  the  Four-  and  Five-Minister 
Conferences  became  or  grew  into  the  Liaison  Conferences.  .  .  .  The  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  not  represented  at  the  Four-  or  Five-Minister  Conferences.  When  problems 
arose  from  the  overlapping  spheres  of  authority  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Supreme  Command,  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Command  had  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Four-  or  Five-Minister  Conferences  via  the  War  Minister  or  the  Navy  Minister  and, 
as  time  went  on,  particularly  after  the  China  Incident  started  and  after  Imperial 
Headquarters  was  set  up  in  1937,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  to  have  closer  relations  with 
the  government  for  carrying  on  military  operations  and  because  of  the  situation 
abroad.  Therefore  this  method  of  working  through  the  War  and  Navy  Ministers  was 
not  so  satisfactory  and  the  Liaison  Conferences,  on  which  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be 
directly  represented,  were  begun.  .  . .  This  business  of  the  adjustment  as  between  the 
Supreme  Command  and  the  civil  government  was  always  very  difficult.  The  Four-  and 
Five-Minister  Conferences  were  not  too  successful,  and  they  were  replaced  by  the 
Liaison  Conferences,  but  even  the  Liaison  Conferences  were  not  wholly  without 
difficulties.^ 

Second,  an  important  fragment  of  evidence  dealing  with  an  attempt 
several  months  earlier  to  revive  the  Liaison  Conference  points  to  the 
younger  staff  officers  and  is  credible  in  that  it  fits  the  now  familiar 
pattern  of  General  Staff  field-grade  officer  mentality.  Though  unfor- 
tunately we  do  not  know  how  this  particular  proposal  turned  out,  it 
illustrates  two  recurring  ambitions  of  this  important  group.  Harada 
states  that  on  March  16, 1940,  that  is,  four  months  before  the  fall  of  the 
Yonai  ministry,  a  Navy  General  Staff  officer,  one  Captain  Ono,  had 
informed  him  that  the  Army  had  requested  an  immediate  Liaison  Con- 
ference between  the  cabinet  and  the  Supreme  Command.  The  plan  was 
that  the  prime  minister,  the  home  minister,  and  the  foreign  minister 
would  attend ;  according  to  Captain  Ono,  the  younger  Army  men  were 
saying  that  they  were  "going  to  take  the  state  ministers  down  a  notch 
or  two  at  this  conference."  Another  reason  advanced  by  the  younger 
Army  men  for  holding  the  conference  was  that  a  tighter  internal  organi- 
zation could  be  demanded  as  a  means  of  settling  the  China  Affair.  The 
Army  was  insisting  that  the  conference  be  held  at  the  Army  section  of 
Imperial  Headquarters,  but  the  Navy  was  holding  out  to  have  it  at  the 
Palace.  Because  of  a  difference  in  view  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
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the  meeting  had  been  deferred  from  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of 
March/ 

On  the  evening  of  March  16,  Harada  visited  Foreign  Minister  Arita 
and  learned  that  the  latter  was  completely  unaware  that  any  meeting 
was  to  be  called.  This  revealing  passage  is  of  interest  in  showing  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  revival  of  the  Liaison  Conference  may  well 
have  been  not  so  much  the  coordination  of  policy  as  the  coercion  of  the 
civil  arm  of  the  government  by  the  younger  Army  officers.  It  also  shows 
the  Military's  continuing  interest  in  "internal  reform,"  for  which 
foreign  affairs  were  but  a  means. 

The  internal  construction  of  the  cabinet  ordinance  setting  up  the 
machinery  for  the  Liaison  Conference  and  the  Imperial  Conference  is 
a  third  .persuasive  reason  for  believing  that  this  machinery  was  the 
creation  of  the  field-grade  officers.  The  ordinance  provided  for  the 
attendance  of  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  of  staff  or  vice-chiefs  of  staff, 
the  war  minister,  the  Navy  minister,  and  the  premier,  together  with 
such  "other  necessary  cabinet  members"  as  the  three  "secretaries"  (chief 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  chief  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Bureau,  and 
chief  cabinet  secretary)  should  decide.  Here  was  gekokiijo  with  a 
vengeance !  Furthermore,  the  preparation  of  the  agenda  was  also  left 
to  the  three  "secretaries.""* 

All  the  evidence  agrees  that  meetings  of  this  extraordinary  liaison 
organ  were  unofficial  and  informal,  and  that  discussions  were  continued 
until  there  was  unanimity  of  views,  after  which  the  participants  re- 
turned to  their  several  offices  and  took  such  official  action  as  was  indi- 
cated on  the  basis  of  the  "understanding"  reached." 

Q.  The  Liaison  Conference,  then,  was  a  body  that  was  making  very  important 
decisions  but  which  was  not  established  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law? 

A.  Yes.  I  wonder  if  I  had  not  better  make  certain  just  what  I  mean  by  the  word 
"decisions."  The  Liaison  Conference  was  a  liaison  organ.  Actually,  it  made  decisions, 
but  legally  it  had  no  power  to  do  so.  Legally,  the  decisions  had  to  be  made  by  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  case  of  civil  affairs,  and  by  the  Supreme  Command  in  the  case  of 
military  affairs.  That  is  the  meaning  which  should  be  read  into  this  word  "de- 
cisions." 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  attended  the  Liaison  Conference  and  participated  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Liaison  Conference.  Then  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  returning  to  Imperial 
Headquarters  as  the  responsible  officials,  put  into  effect  military  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  decisions  of  the  Liaison  Conference.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  knew  about 
the  decisions  having  to  do  with  national  policy.  They  were  responsible  for  them  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  members  of  the  Liaison  Conference,  but  it  was  enough  for 
them  to  know  about  them  and  to  take  suitable  military  decisions;  the  enforcement 
of  Liaison  Conference  decisions  which  related  to  the  civil  functions  of  the  Cabinet 
was  none  of  their  business,  since  they  had  no  responsibility  for  such  activities.^ 
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It  is  clear  that  the  "secretaries"  sat  apart  from  the  formal  partici- 
pants and  occupied  outwardly  subordinate  roles,  their  functions  being 
ostensibly  limited  to  doing  the  spadework  on  the  drafts,  "explaining" 
the  draft  plans,  and  answering  questions.  They  had  no  power  of  formal 
deliberation  or  voting.  Their  actual  powers  were,  however,  considerable. 

We  owe  the  following  physical  description  of  the  Liaison  Conference 
to  the  former  head  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  Muto: 

Liaison  Conferences  were  held  in  a  smaller  conference  room,  and  around  the 
conference  room  were  armchairs.  Somewhat  in  the  center  along  the  farther  end  of 
the  room  sat  the  Prime  Minister,  and  a  circle  was  formed  around  him.  And  the 
three  secretaries  sat  together  near  the  entrance  to  the  conference  room. 

Liaison  Conferences  were  held  between  the  representatives  of  the  government  and 
of  the  High  Command  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  meeting  of  minds 
between  the  two  on  various  issues,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  presiding  officer, 
and  every  member  spoke  freely.  And  therefore  at  times  there  [might]  be  occasions 
when  two  men  would  start  talking  at  the  same  time,  or  .  .  .  one  member  ...  be 
whispering  to  another  while  another  one  was  speaking.  Secretaries  were  constantly 
leaving  and  entering  the  room  on  such  business  as  making  telephone  calls,  to  call  in 
explainers,  or  to  bring  in  documents. ^^ 

There  is  little  direct  evidence  on  attendance  at  the  Liaison  Con- 
ference for  the  first  five  months  after  its  revival.  But  from  the  terms  of 
the  enabling  ordinance  and  by  analogy  with  later  practice,  membership 
probably  included,  in  addition  to  the  three  "secretaries,"  the  Army 
chief  of  staff  or  vice-chief  of  staff,  the  Navy  chief  or  vice-chief  of  staff, 
the  war  and  Navy  ministers,  the  prime  minister,  and  the  foreign  min- 
ister. Possibly  the  home  minister  also  attended.  During  this  period 
Vice-Admiral  Kondo  no  doubt  attended  in  place  of  Navy  Chief  of  Staff 
Prince  Fushimi.  The  pattern  of  military  dominance  in  such  a  body, 
quite  aside  from  the  role  of  the  "secretaries,"  is  abundantly  clear. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1941,  some  thirty  Liaison  Conference 
meetings  were  held,  or  a  little  more  than  one  per  week.^^  Sugiyama  was 
in  constant  attendance  as  Army  chief  of  staff,  but  the  Navy  vice-chief 
of  staff  attended  for  the  Navy  Supreme  Command  until  April,  1941,  at 
which  time  Admiral  Nagano,  having  relieved  Prince  Fushimi  as  Navy 
chief  of  staff,  replaced  him  on  the  conference  rolls.  Home  Minister 
Hiranuma  was  a  regular  member.  Hence,  in  the  first  half  of  1941  (dur- 
ing the  second  Konoye  cabinet),  the  following  pattern  of  attendance 
prevailed:  members:  prime  minister  (Konoye),  war  minister  (Toj5), 
Navy  minister  (Oikawa),  foreign  minister  (Matsuoka),  home  minister 
(Hiranuma),  Army  chief  of  staff  (Sugiyama),  Navy  vice-chief  of  staff 
(Kondo)   or  chief  of  staff  (Nagano)  ;  secretaries:  chief  of  Military 
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Affairs  Bureau  (Mut5),  chief  of  Naval  Affairs  Bureau  (Oka),  chief 
cabinet  secretary  (Tomita).  In  addition,  in  the  immediate  prewar 
period  the  finance  minister  seems  always  to  have  been  a  participant. 

Notable  is  the  continuing  preponderance  of  military  figures  in  this 
body  whose  chief  function  was  the  coordination  and  determination  of 
foreign  policy.  The  foreign  minister,  whose  primary  function  should 
have  been  the  making  of  that  policy,  was  in  effect  reduced  to  permanent 
minority  member  of  the  conference. 

In  the  Tokyo  War  Crimes  Trials  the  prosecution  was  much  interested 
in  the  de  facto  powers  of  Muto  and  Oka,  the  two  military  "secretaries" 
of  the  prewar  period.  The  two,  together  with  Hoshino,  former  Planning 
Board  president,  who  was  chief  cabinet  secretary  under  Tojo,  minimized 
the  role  which  the  three  nonmembers  of  the  conference  played.  This  was 
to  be  expected.  Former  Navy  Minister  O.ikawa  testified  to  the  same 
effect,  that  Oka  could  make  explanations  to  the  Liaison  Conference  only 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  a  member  of  the  conference,  that  he  did  not 
participate  in  the  making  of  decisions,  and  that  his  primary  duty  was 
to  supply  information  to  the  members  when  called  upon  to  do  so.^^  But, 
as  the  prosecution  argued,  "the  right  to  make  speeches  and  explanations 
is  no  minor  right;  it  implies  a  power  to  persuade.  As  explainers  and 
experts  in  their  respective  fields,  these  men  had  the  power  to  offer  ex- 
planations, to  argue  and  sway  the  decision.""  Furthermore,  the  "secre- 
taries" decided  the  items  to  be  discussed,  and  supervised  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  preliminary  drafts  upon  which  the  conference  acted.  This 
was  a  highly  important  function." 

Though  the  ordinance  specified  that  the  four  military  members  of 
the  conference  and  the  premier  would  always  be  in  attendance,  it  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  military  majority  of  the  secretariat  to  de- 
cide which  if  any  additional  civilian  personnel  would  be  invited  to  at- 
tend. In  short,  the  two  military  bureau  chiefs  were  in  a  position  by 
direct  and  indirect  means  to  dominate  the  Liaison  Conference. 

Despite  the  power  wielded  by  the  two  bureau  chiefs  in  the  Liaison 
Conference,  they  themselves  were  subject  to  constant  lateral  pressure 
from  the  field-grade  officer  group  in  the  operations  divisions  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  General  Staffs.  Of  the  four  persons  named  by  the 
former  bureau  chief  Tanaka  Ryiikichi  as  the  principal  protagonists  of 
war  with  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1941,  no  less  than  three  were 
field-grade  officers  of  the  General  Staff.  It  seems  certain  that  in  the 
immediate  prewar  period  the  staff  officers  Tsuji  Masanobu  and  Tanaka 
Shin-ichi  worked  through  Muto  to  get  their  ideas  written  into  the  pre- 
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liminary  drafts  presented  to  the  Liaison  Conference.  Muto  himself 
had  been  chief  of  the  Second  Section  of  the  General  Staif  in  1937  under 
Ishihara,  when  the  latter  was  chief  of  the  First  Division.  Moreover, 
Muto  had  been  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  since  September, 
1939,  and  was  generally  credited  with  being  the  unofficial  leader  of  the 
inner  group  of  the  Toseiha.  Nevertheless,  he  testified  that  when,  just 
before  the  war,  he  liaised  with  the  chief  of  the  American  section  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  made  some  concessions  "within  the  scope  of  [his] 
duties,"  though  he  was  never  reprimanded  by  War  Minister  Tojo  for 
these  compromises,  the  General  Staff  always  protested.  "It  was  not  rare 
that  I  was  summoned  to  the  General  Staff  office  and  was  required  to 
make  explanations.  During  the  reverses  and  vicissitudes  of  the  United 
States-Japanese  negotiations,  public  opinion  became  very  strong;  and 
some  persons,  including  myself,  were  in  danger  of  assassination.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  I  was  given  a  special  police  guard. . .  .'"* 

And  if  the  spearhead  of  young-officer  pressure,  the  chief  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Bureau,  was  in  actual  danger  (a  paradoxical  but  by  no 
means  incredible  situation  at  that  time  and  place),  what  must  have 
been  the  fears  and  hesitations  of  the  civilian  members  of  the  Liaison 
Conference  ?  To  oppose  the  plans  of  the  Military  took  great  courage  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  "secretaries"  sitting  together  at  the  entrance 
to  the  conference  room  could  hear  every  word  that  was  said,  and  could 
and  presumably  did  inform  their  General  Staff  confreres  as  to  the 
source  of  opposition  to  any  particular  measure. 

This  was  a  real  and  vital  power  that  rivaled  the  formal  powers  of 
writing  and  defending  conference  drafts  and  deciding  who  was  to  be 
invited  to  particular  conferences.  General  Tanaka  told  the  writer  in 
1948  that  if  Foreign  Minister  T5g6  had  resigned  in  November,  1941, 
over  the  war  question  he  would  have  been  assassinated,  but  there  would 
have  been  no  war  because  of  the  furor  that  would  have  resulted !  That 
peace  would  have  resulted  may  be  debated,  but  that  Togo  would  have 
been  assassinated  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

Togo  in  his  testimony,  after  emphasizing  that  the  Liaison  Conference, 
though  an  unofficial  body,  had,  in  practice,  great  weight  (since  in  the 
fall  of  1941  its  decisions  were  considered  binding  on  those  present), 
continues: 

Since  the  Army  and  Navy  Vice-Chiefs  of  Staff  were  almost  always  in  attendance 
before  the  war,  and  since  of  the  three  secretaries  of  the  Conference  .  .  .  two  were 
military  men,  it  can  be  seen  how  strong  the  military  influence  in  the  Conference  was. 
Indeed,  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  conference  is  proof  of  the  fact  that 
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the  military  authorities  were  not  only  interfering  in  politics  but  were  exercising 
such  influence  as  to  control  and  direct  the  national  policy,  and  that  some  coordina- 
tion was  needed ;  but  while  the  military  members  of  the  Liaison  Conference  exercised 
great  influence  on  affairs  of  state,  the  civilian  members  exercised  very  little  or  none 
on  military  affairs,  and  were  not  allowed  even  knowledge  of  military  operations. 
Decisions  of  the  Liaison  Conference  involving  affairs  of  state  had  of  course  to  be 
presented  to  the  Cabinet — and,  in  proper  case,  to  an  Imperial  Conference — but  in 
almost  no  instance  did  such  a  decision  fail  to  pass  through  the  Cabinet  in  the 
form  in  which  the  Conference  had  adopted  it.  Of  course,  drafts  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Liaison  Conference  were  always  prepared  beforehand — the  matters  examined  by 
the  staffs  of  the  ministries  concerned  and  coordinated  by  the  three  secretaries  before 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Conference.  .  .  }^ 

This  is  a  paradoxical  situation.  We  can  agree  with  Kase  that,  while 
the  Liaison  Conference  "gradually  became  the  highest  state  organ  for 
deliberating  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,"  having  an  importance  "impos- 
sible to  overemphasize,"  this  body  "in  fact  served  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand as  a  convenient  tool  for  imposing  its  will  upon  the  government."^ 
A  second  paradox  is  implicit  in  Kase's  exposition.  For  after  stating  that 
the  real  power  of  the  Liaison  Conference  resided  in  the  three-man  secre- 
tariat, with  control  vested  in  the  two  service  members  "who  were  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  fighting  services,"  he  goes  on  to  explain  that 
beneath  the  two  military  "secretaries"  who  dominated  the  secretariat  of 
the  Liaison  Conference  were  "a  still  more  powerful  group  of  Army  and 
Navy  staff  officers,  usually  below  the  rank  of  colonel  or  [naval]  captain, 
who  were  responsible  for  shaping  more  important  policies."^  In  other 
words,  though  the  respective  military  "secretaries"  were  the  most  im- 
portant individuals  in  the  ser\'ices,  the  anonymous  field-grade  staff  offi- 
cers acting  as  a  group  were  even  more  powerful.  This  was  precisely  the 
situation. 

The  Imperial  Conferences  of  1940-1941 

Regarding  the  attendance  and  modus  operandi  of  the  Imperial  confer- 
ences of  1940-1941,  there  is  a  wealth  of  data.  Generally  speaking,  the 
meetings  were  a  sort  of  formalized  Liaison  Conference  except  for  the 
additional  presence  of  the  president  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
Emperor.  According  to  Muto, 

Imperial  Conferences  were  held  in  a  large  room  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  dais  on 
which  the  Emperor  sat  was  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  conference 
room.  Before  this  dais  on  which  the  Emperor  sat  Avas  a  long  rectangular  table,  and 
attendants  at  the  Imperial  Conference  sat  facing  each  other  along  the  sides  of  the 
table.  In  a  corner  of  this  large  room  there  [was]  another  small  table.  Here  the 
secretaries  sat.  It  was  customary  at  Imperial  Conferences  for  the  Prime  Minister 
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to  serve  as  the  presiding  officer.  [One]  speaking  at  the  Conference  stood  up  in  front 
of  his  chair  and  spoke,  after  bowing  to  His  Majesty.  During  the  Conference  no  one 
[entered  or  left]  the  Conference  room.  Conferences  were  held  in  a  very  solemn 
manner." 

The  usual  "participants"  in  1940-1941  were  as  follows:  Emperor, 
prime  minister,  foreign  minister,  finance  minister,  home  minister,  presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council,  president  of  the  Planning  Board,  war  min- 
ister. Navy  minister,  Army  chief  of  staff.  Navy  chief  of  staff,  Army 
vice-chief  of  staff,  and  Navy  vice-chief  of  staff.  The  "secretaries"  were 
the  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  the  chief  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Bureau,  and  the  chief  cabinet  secretary. 

Occasionally  there  were  other  participants."^  Here,  just  as  in  the 
Liaison  Conference,  military  men  outnumbered  civilians,  not  only  in 
the  conference  proper  but  likewise  in  its  vital  secretariat.  Moreover,  the 
initiative  for  an  Imperial  Conference  usually  came  from  the  Liaison 
Conference.  Said  Tojo: 

You  asked  me  who  requested  this  conference  and  I  cannot  answer  because  usually 
the  War  Minister,  the  Navy  Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  Premier  got 
together  and  agreed  on  a  subject.  Then  the  actual  drafting  of  the  plan  was  left 
to  the  three  secretaries,  to  whom  I  have  referred  in  previous  interviews.  The  plan 
was  then  presented  to  the  Liaison  Conference  from  which  the  decision  to  request  an 
Imperial  Conference  might  come.^ 

According  to  Tojo,  the  decision  in  regard  to  participants  for  the  Im- 
perial Conference  of  December  1  was  made  in  a  Liaison  Conference 
meeting.  Then  the  list  of  those  to  be  invited  was  sent  back  to  the  cabinet, 
which  requested  the  Emperor  to  issue  invitations."'' 

Like  the  Liaison  conferences,  the  Imperial  conferences  were  extra- 
constitutional.  "The  Imperial  Conferences  .  . .  had  no  responsibility  as 
such.  Those  who  attended,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Cabinet  ministers, 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  each  had  responsibility  in  his  capacity 
of  Chief  of  Staff,  Cabinet  member,  or  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
but  not  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Conference.""" 

Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  Sakomizu,  speaking  of  the  Imperial  con- 
ferences prior  to  1945,  stressed  their  ceremonial  nature: 

In  previous  Imperial  Conferences,  though  the  Prime  Minister  occupied  the  position 
of  chairman,  he  did  not  make  decisions  but  did  nothing  more  than  guide  the  course 
of  the  discussion ;  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  the  content  was  a  type  of  ceremony. 
The  participants  got  together  in  advance  on  the  content  of  the  speeches,  argument 
"A,"  counterargument  "B,"  carrying  it  along  like  a  scenario  plot  to  the  previously 
determined  conclusion  which  would  be  proclaimed  by  the  chairman  as  the  opinion  of 
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all.  His  Majesty,  even  if  dissatisfied  in  his  own  mind,  was  quite  unable  to  contest  it. 
Those  concerned  with  the  Conference  [Gozen  Kaigi  no  Jcanlceisha]  took  great  pains 
to  make  it  seem  like  a  conference.^ 

Kase,  a  Foreign  Office  functionary,  states  bluntly  that  it  was  very 
unusual  to  convene  an  Imperial  Conference  without  arranging  before- 
hand both  the  agenda  and  the  final  decision,  that  the  debates  were 
usually  perfunctory,  and  that  the  conferences  were  held  merely  to 
maintain  the  fiction  that  the  Emperor  sanctioned  the  decisions  in  per- 
son.^ But,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  the  agenda  and  the  final  decision 
but  the  participants  also  were  decided  in  advance  by  the  Liaison  Con- 
ference or  its  key  members.  The  flexibility  of  this  arrangement  and  its 
complete  unlikeness  to  the  processes  of  a  constitutional  executive  branch 
set  up  by  law  under  a  theory  of  separation  of  powers  are  notable.  For 
the  little  inner  group  in  control  could  arrange  the  whole  thing.  And, 
as  Kase  states,  and  all  the  evidence  confirms,  this  was  exactly  what 
happened. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  character  of  the  Emperor's  participa- 
tion. Usually  he  attended  in  silence.  But  did  this  imply  assent  to  the 
action  taken?  Saionji  had  apparently  feared  that  it  did  and  that  the 
Emperor's  "virtue  would  be  blemished"  as  a  result.  But  in  another  sense 
it  apparently  did  not,  for  in  the  constitutional  sense  no  action  was 
taken.  Tojo  explained  it  as  follows:  "Of  course  matters  were  not  offi- 
cially decided  here  [in  the  Imperial  Conference] .  After  discussion  they 
were  again  brought  up  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  where  official  action 
was  taken.  The  Emperor,  although  he  attended,  did  not  officially  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  or  order  the  actions  taken. "^^  Here  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  difference  between  an  actual,  a  formal,  and  an  official 
decision.  The  actual  decision  had  been  taken  in  the  Liaison  Conference. 
And  though  the  meeting  of  minds  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  the 
silent  Emperor  had  no  official  weight,  the  prestige  flowing  from  the 
fact  of  the  Emperor's  presence  gave  the  formal  act  a  momentum  which 
precluded  any  possibility  of  challenge  at  the  cabinet  level.  The  cabinet 
thereupon  dutifully  rubber-stamped  the  formal  agreement  of  views  and 
made  them  official. 

Of  course  the  Emperor  in  theory  had  the  opportunity  later  to  de- 
cline to  approve  the  specific  cabinet  or  Supreme  Command  decisions 
which  grew  out  of  an  Imperial  Conference  agreement.  But  Japanese 
witnesses  are  unanimous  in  holding  that  by  custom  he  could  not  chal- 
lenge any  action  which  was  the  result  of  unanimous  agreement.  Said 
T6j6:    "By    immemorial    usage  ...  all ...  conclusive  recommendations 
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and  suggestions  [of  the  Emperor's  advisers]  were  sanctioned  without 
fail  by  His  Majesty.'"" 

Kase  states  that  while  the  Emperor's  opinion  could  function  at  the 
end  of  the  war  to  settle  policy  where  the  councils  of  the  nation  were 
divided,  there  was  unanimity  of  views  between  the  civil  government 
and  the  Supreme  Command  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  "it  was  the 
established  constitutional  practice,  upon  such  a  unanimous  recommen- 
dation, for  the  Emperor  to  act  accordingly  and  without  questions.""^ 

Kido's  testimony  on  cross-examination  is  to  the  same  effect : 

Q.  . . .  Was  that  decision  of  the  Imperial  Conference  really  . .  .  the  decision  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  or  merely  a  formal  acquiescence  on  his  part  to  something  that  had 
been  decided  by  others? 

A.  As  is  clear  from  what  I  told  you  regarding  the  Emperor's  powers  some  days 
ago,  the  Emperor  was  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  any  policy  on  which  the  government 
and  the  High  Command  had  decided,  and  so,  therefore,  he  could  do  nothing  but 
approve. 

Q.  All  right.  Then  the  answer  is  that  that  was  not  really  the  decision  of  the 
Emperor  at  all ;  it  was  a  decision  that  was  formally  made  in  his  name  but  made 
by  other  people;  isn't  that  perfectly  plain? 

A.  In  plain  language,  yes.^- 

Admiral  Suzuki,  in  a  postwar  conversation  recorded  by  Shimomura, 
has  given  possibly  the  best  summary  of  the  situation.  The  admiral  made 
no  statements  about  the  theoretical  powers  of  the  Emperor.  But  he 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  usually  moved  with  the  stream  and 
that  the  business  of  government  seldom  had  to  wait  for  an  Imperial 
decision  (goseidan)  .^ 

A  related  question  concerns  the  participation  of  the  lord  privy  seal, 
not  in  Imperial  conferences  per  se — for  he  did  not  attend  them — but 
in  the  general  processes  of  government.  After  his  appointment  as  lord 
privy  seal  in  May,  1940,  Kido,  in  addition  to  discharging  several  cere- 
monial and  formal  functions,  had  gradually  come  to  be  in  touch  with 
everything  of  importance  relating  to  policy  formation  as  well.  Kido 
states  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  advise  the  Emperor  to  require  the  gov- 
ernment to  study  every  situation  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  from 
every  angle.  "However,  once  the  government  decided  on  a  national 
policy,  I  used  to  counsel  the  Emperor  to  approve  it  by  trusting  the 
government  in  accordance  with  constitutional  government."^* 

The  theory  underlying  the  maxim  that  the  Emperor  should  "trust  the 
government  in  accordance  with  constitutional  government"  was  pre- 
sumably that  the  government  was  responsible  to  the  people  and  that  the 
latter  could  and  would  replace  a  government  of  whose  acts  it  dis- 
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approved.  This,  however,  had  ceased  to  be  true  since  the  fall  of  the 
Inukai  cabinet  in  1932.  Yet,  though  succeeding  cabinets  were  still 
theoretically  responsible  to  the  Emperor,  the  effect  of  the  lord  privy 
seal's  advice  was  to  prevent  the  Emperor  from  exerting  whatever  re- 
straining influence  he  might  have  had  on  them. 

In  a  sense,  reports  to  the  Emperor  became  reports  "for  information 
only" ;  Kido  derogated  to  himself  the  position  of  action  addressee  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  substitute  his  own  evaluation  of  events  for  that  of 
the  Sovereign.  His  dismissal  of  the  views  of  the  Navy  chief  of  staff, 
Admiral  Nagano,  as  "too  simple"  has  already  been  recorded.  Presently 
he  was  to  shunt  aside  the  Emperor's  own  suggestions. 

Because  Kido's  office  was  within  the  Palace  grounds  it  was  routine 
procedure  for  the  premier  and  the  foreign,  finance,  war,  and  Navy 
ministers  to  consult  him  after  (and  often  before)  being  received  in 
audience.  Information  on  plans  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  chiefs 
of  staff  usually  came  to  him  via  the  chief  aide-de-camp.  The  chief  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Bureau  regularly,  and  the  president  of  the 
Planning  Board  occasionally,  reported  to  him.  Prefectural  governors, 
ministry  and  department  heads,  and  a  host  of  important  civilian  and 
Court  personages  called  on  him  from  time  to  time.  Kido  also  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Imperial  princes.  Moreover,  the  Emperor  usually  re- 
ported to  Kido  in  person  the  results  of  the  audiences  granted  to  cabinet 
officials  or  members  of  the  High  Command.  Hence,  though  Kido  did 
not  in  person  attend  the  Imperial  conferences,  his  indirect  influence 
on  the  Emperor's  activities  there  and  elsewhere  was  substantial. 

The  Tripartite  Pact 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  second  Konoye  cabinet,  coordinated 
pressure  for  closer  ties  with  the  Axis  continued  on  the  Liaison  Confer- 
ence level,  despite  occasional  lapses  into  the  old  multiple  diplomacy  of 
the  early  'thirties.^  In  September,  1940,  Admiral  Oikawa  succeeded 
Admiral  Yoshida  as  Navy  minister  and  soon  thereafter  the  Navy,  which 
had  hitherto  refused  to  sign  the  Tripartite  Pact,  agreed  to  do  so.  The 
complex  of  nonmilitary  motives  which  led  to  this  result  is  illustrated 
by  the  reply  given  by  Navy  Vice-Minister  Toyoda  to  Konoye  at  the 
time: 

To  speak  the  truth,  the  Navy  at  heart  is  opposed  to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  but  since 
domestic  political  conditions  no  longer  permit  further  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Navy,  the  Navy  unavoidably  approves  it.  The  Navy's  approval  is  politically 
motivated;  from  the  military  standpoint  the  Navy  has  not  yet  got  the  confidence  to 
turn  around  and  fight  the  United  States  alone.^ 
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It  is  not  clear  from  this  passage  just  what  "domestic  political  condi- 
tions" {kokunai  no  seiji  josei)  Admiral  Toyoda  was  referring-  to.  Was 
the  Navy  afraid  of  its  own  extremists,  as  typified  by  Admiral  Suetsugu 
and  his  followers,  or  was  it  afraid  of  Army  ridicule?  Either  way,  we 
sense  the  contrast  between  the  apparent  weakness  of  Oikawa  and  the 
stubborn  strength  of  such  other  Navy  men  as  Okada,  Suzuki,  and 
Yonai. 

The  proposal  to  sign  the  Axis  pact  had  apparently  been  submitted 
by  the  foreign  minister  to  a  Four-Minister  Conference  attended  by 
Konoj^e,  Tojo,  Yoshida,  and  Matsuoka  on  September  4.  After  confer- 
ence approval,  the  agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  cabinet  on  Septem- 
ber 16  and  by  a  Liaison  Conference  and  an  Imperial  Conference  on 
September  19/^  It  would  appear  that  Foreign  Minister  Matsuoka  played 
a  preponderant  role  in  securing  the  decision.^* 

It  is  significant  that  the  arrangements  for  the  signing  of  the  Tripar- 
tite Pact  in  September,  1940,  were  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
Saionji  or  Harada — Kido  offering  the  rather  lame  excuse  that  he  "felt 
too  sorry  for  Prince  Saionji  to  report  the  matter  to  him.'"^"  Two  months 
later  Saionji  died,  having  lived  to  see  the  abandonment,  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  almost  all  the  liberal  ideas  for  which  he  had  lived. 

An  Imperial  Conference  on  November  13,  1940,  formalized  the  de- 
cision not  to  pursue  Chiang  into  Chungking  but  to  shift  to  a  policy  of 
long-term  warfare,  meanwhile  attempting  to  consolidate  the  areas  of 
northern  and  eastern  China  and  the  China  coast  already  under  mili- 
tary control,  and  to  foster  relations  with  the  new  regime  of  Wang 
Ching-wei.  Simultaneously,  the  natural  resources  of  China  were  to  be 
developed,  and  internal  "improvements"  in  Japan  proper  were  to  be 
undertaken. 

Regarding  this  conference  there  is  a  unique  document  from  the 
records  of  the  Board  of  Chamberlains  of  the  Imperial  Household  Min- 
istry. This  document  provides  an  insight  into  the  problems  created  by 
the  sort  of  casual  improvisation  with  established  institutions  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  this  period.  It  also  reveals  the  essential  elasticity  of 
Japanese  institutional  arrangements  despite  their  essentially  formal 
nature.'" 

According  to  this  source,  the  Imperial  Household  minister  first  heard, 
via  the  cabinet,  that  it  was  desired  to  hold  an  Imperial  Conference  on 
the  thirteenth,  and  to  invite  the  directors  of  the  general  affairs  and 
political  affairs  departments  of  the  China  Affairs  Board  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  first  divisions  of  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Staffs.  Thereupon 
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the  grand  chamberlain  and  the  assistant  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
Imperial  Household  Ministry  and  Kido,  who  was  then  lord  privy  seal, 
discussed  the  propriety  of  this  with  reference  to  Imperial  conferences 
of  the  Meiji  era.  The  grand  chamberlain  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
request  could  not  be  turned  down,  since  it  originated  with  the  cabinet. 
The  assistant  grand  chamberlain  was  more  conservative  and  thought 
that  the  cabinet  should  be  asked  to  reconsider. 

Kido  suggested  that,  since  the  conference  was  in  actuality  a  Liaison 
Conference,  it  might  be  appropriate  for  it  to  take  the  form  of  the 
Emperor  making  his  personal  appearance  at  a  Liaison  Conference.  This 
final  suggestion  was  referred  to  the  cabinet  via  the  chief  of  the  General 
Affairs  Section,  and  this  official  discussed  it  with  the  premier.  Since  the 
cabinet  (or  its  key  members  acting  for  it)  apparently  held  out  for  an 
Imperial  Conference,  the  Imperial  Household  Ministry  officials  made 
the  following  proposal: 

Imperial  Conferences  in  accordance  with  the  said  Cabinet  Decision  during  the 
present  Incident  [the  decision  of  November  19,  1937,  setting  up  the  Liaison  and 
Imperial  Conference  machinery]  are  different  in  nature  from  and  should  not  be 
considered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Meiji  Era,  despite  their  having  the  same  name. 
Imperial  Conferences,  properly  speaking,  should  be  composed,  in  principle,  of  those 
who  bear  responsibility  for  giving  advice  to  His  Majesty. 

Thereafter,  "The  Cabinet  considered  this  proposal  as  reasonable,  and 
we  both  [cabinet  officials  and  those  of  the  Imperial  Household  Ministry] 
agreed  in  our  views  that  the  Imperial  Conferences  of  this  time  were  of  a 
quite  different  nature  from  those  of  the  Meiji  Era."*^  Note  that  this  is 
only  a  verbal  solution  to  the  problem :  the  principle  itself  was  sacrificed ! 

The  same  source  also  gives  the  formal  eleven-point  agenda  of  the 
meeting.  Point  8,  which  follows  provision  for  various  explanations  and 
question-and-answer  periods,  sets  forth  that  the  prime  minister  will 
state  that  he  considers  that  the  original  drafts  have  been  approved  [ !] . 
Point  9  provides  that  the  prime  minister  is  to  notify  the  Emperor  that 
the  conference  has  ended,  and  point  10  provides  for  the  latter's  with- 
drawal to  the  inner  Palace.  The  pro  forma  nature  of  this  ceremony  will 
not  escape  the  reader.  This  is  the  only  Imperial  Conference,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  for  which  this  particular  type  of  documentary  evidence  is 
available."^ 

On  November  28,  1940,  Matsuoka  reported  to  the  Throne  that  the 
Liaison  Conference  had  decided  that  the  treaty  with  the  Wang  Ching- 
wei  government  would  be  signed  on  the  thirtieth  regardless  of  the 
negotiations  with  Chungking.^''  This  decision  to  ignore  the  Chiang  gov- 
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ernment  in  order  to  clear  the  decks  for  action  elsewhere  by  no  means 
meant  that  the  Army  was  prepared  to  either  win  or  admit  a  stalemate. 
When  the  Emperor  asked  Chief  of  Staif  Sugiyama  whether  he  had  a 
plan  for  crushing  Chiang,  the  latter  replied  that  it  would  be  difficult. 
Then  the  Emperor  (according  to  Kido's  account  of  what  the  Emperor 
told  him)  asked  whether  it  was  not  necessary,  from  the  standpoint  of 
finances  and  resources,  to  "readjust  the  front  line"  so  that  the  national 
strength  could  be  brought  up  to  par. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  answered  as  usual  that  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  troops  might 
give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  propagandize  to  the  effect  that  Japan  has  lost; 
and  that  we  must  at  least  maintain  Hankow. 

Therefore  I  [the  Emperor]  asked  him  again  if  he  didn't  think  it  necessary  at  this 
time  to  formulate  some  adequate  plan.  He  replied  that  he  would  give  his  full  con- 
sideration to  the  question."*^ 

This  was  typical  of  "Boya  Gen":  not  to  withdraw,  even  though 
victory  was  impossible,  because  withdrawal  would  compromise  "the 
dignity  of  the  Army."  On  January  18, 1941,  he  reported  to  the  Emperor 
that  Japan  should  not  retreat  from  the  commitments  and  positions 
already  held.  "To  evacuate  Hankow  and  substitute  passive  for  active 
operations  would  make  it  difficult  to  settle  the  war  advantageously  for 
our  side,  and,  if  a  peace  conference  were  to  be  held  in  the  future,  would 
be  apt  to  give  foreign  powers  the  impression  that  the  Axis  powers  had 
been  defeated  in  the  Orient."  Sugiyama  hoped  that  things  would  be 
better  by  fall.'°  This  is  the  old  problem  of  military  "face."  Sugiyama's 
reactions  show  how  hard  it  is  for  the  military  mind  to  comprehend  the 
political  aims  which  must  underlie  and  take  precedence  over  military 
strategy  if  the  latter  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  a  country. 

On  the  Emperor's  insistence  that  the  expense  should  be  considered, 
War  Minister  Tojo  told  him  that  the  number  of  troops  in  China  would 
be  cut  from  700,000  to  650,000.^" 

Simultaneously  the  Emperor  was  attempting  to  coordinate  other 
aspects  of  foreign  policy.  When  Foreign  Minister  Matsuoka  telephoned 
the  lord  privy  seal  to  announce  that  Thailand  had  accepted  Japan's 
offer  to  mediate  the  Thai-French  Indochina  border  dispute,  the  Emperor 
had  Kido  request  that  the  Emperor  be  informed  at  once  in  case  French 
Indochina  should  be  urged  to  accept  Japanese  mediation  within  any 
set  time  limit.  On  the  following  day  the  Emperor  obtained  a  commit- 
ment for  Army,  Foreign  Office,  and  Navy  coordination  of  policy  in 
regard  to  Thailand."  And,  conscious  of  the  folly  of  alienating  friendly 
feeling  in  rice-exporting  Thailand  and  the  possibility  of  inviting  Anglo- 
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American  involvement  by  clumsy,  uncoordinated  moves,  the  Emperor 
gave  his  approval  to  the  reports  of  the  two  chiefs  of  staff  regarding 
implementation  of  plans  vis-a-vis  Thailand  in  the  following  terms:  "So 
you  are  requested  to  give  due  deliberation  together  with  the  government 
with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  enforcement,  and  after  coincidence  of  the 
opinions  of  both  parties  you  are  to  carry  out  the  plan.  On  condition  that 
the  above  is  strictly  observed,  your  reports  have  my  approval."^' 

Thereafter  the  whole  matter  was  thrashed  out  in  the  Liaison  Con- 
ference, where,  of  course,  elements  of  both  government  and  Supreme 
Command  were  represented.  On  January  30  the  Liaison  Conference 
adopted  an  "Outline  of  Policy  Concerning  French  Indochina  and 
Thailand"  submitted  by  the  Supreme  Command.^"  And  a  day  or  so 
later  Premier  Konoye,  together  with  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  of 
staff  (Sugiyama  and  Prince  Fushimi),  proceeded  together  to  the  Palace 
and  reported  jointly  to  the  Emperor  on  the  decision  that  had  been  made. 
Regarding  this  new  practice  Kido  commented  as  follows: 

It  is  a  new  precedent  for  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Premier  to  be  received  in 
audience  by  His  Majesty  to  report  at  the  same  time.  Up  to  the  present,  important 
decisions  of  the  Liaison  Conferences  have  been  reported  to  the  Throne  at  Imperial 
Conferences,  and  other  decisions  individually  by  the  government  and  Imperial  Head- 
quarters. However,  this  time,  as  an  intermediate  way,  both  parties  have  presented  a 
report  to  the  Throne  at  the  same  time.™ 

Diplomatic  Negotiations  with  the  United  States 

After  Foreign  Minister  Matsuoka's  return  from  his  European  trip  in 
April,  1941,  a  curious  situation  developed  within  the  Liaison  Confer- 
ence: Matsuoka,  motivated  both  by  his  deep  anti-American  sentiments 
and  by  impressions  or  facts  gained  in  Europe,  favored  a  pro-German 
policy;  all  the  other  Liaison  Conference  members,  including  even  the 
two  gummu  kyoku  cho,  favored  rapprochement  with  America  if  this 
should  prove  possible.  The  seriousness  of  this  split  was  increased  by 
Matsuoka's  conceit  and  impulsiveness.  On  May  8,  Matsuoka — appar- 
ently quite  on  his  own,  and  despite  the  sentiment  in  the  Liaison  Con- 
ference— told  the  Emperor  that  if  America  should  enter  the  war  Japan 
would  have  to  stand  by  Germany  and  Italy.  Informed  of  this  statement, 
Konoye  on  the  following  evening  secretly  summoned  the  Army  and 
Navy  ministers  to  his  Ogikubo  residence,  where  the  three  planned  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  the  foreign  minister's  attitude  and  agreed  to 
keep  in  close  contact.  On  the  tenth  Konoye  was  able  to  reassure  the 
Emperor,  who  had  been  somewhat  shaken  by  Matsuoka's  plans,  that  the 
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High  Command  would  have  to  take  part  in,  and  the  cabinet  be  consulted 
about,  any  final  decisions.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  of  1941  were  bad 
ones  for  Japanese-American  relations.  Formal  negotiations  had  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  foreign  minister,  and  he  was  in  no  hurry. 
Matsuoka,  after  his  return  from  Europe,  regarded  the  recent  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  "Proposal  for 
Japanese-American  Understanding"  as  motivated  70  per  cent  by  ill  will 
and  30  per  cent  by  good  will.  At  the  subsequent  Liaison  Conference, 
though  Matsuoka  left  at  11:00  p.m.,  the  other  members  of  the  conference 
continued  until  1:30  the  next  morning,  "the  participants  agreeing  to 
proceed  with  the  matter  as  far  as  possible,  regardless  of  Matsuoka's 
opinion." 

According  to  Konoye,  the  Army  and  Navy  ministers  were  annoyed  to 
the  point  of  demanding  that  Matsuoka  be  relieved  of  his  post.  Konoye, 
however,  "being  familiar  with  Matsuoka's  complex  nature,"  decided  he 
should  be  let  alone,  and  both  he  and  Matsuoka  stayed  at  home  recover- 
ing from  illness. 

During  this  time  the  Chiefs  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Bureaus  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Ministries  called  on  the  Foreign  Minister  jointly  and  separately, 
exerting  their  utmost  efforts  to  soothe  his  feelings  so  that  Japan's  answer  might  be 
sent  to  America  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  the  Foreign  Minister  . .  .  was  difficult 
to  move  from  his  position.^^ 

Konoye  relates  that  Matsuoka  again  caused  "quite  a  stir"  when,  after 
the  German  attack  on  Russia  and  before  discussion  with  either  the 
cabinet  or  the  High  Command,  he  advised  the  Emperor  that,  "now  that 
the  German-Soviet  war  had  started,  Japan  too  must  cooperate  and 
attack  Russia,"  and  that  though  the  southward  advance  would  have  to 
be  postponed,  "ultimately  Japan  would  be  fighting  the  Soviets,  America, 
and  England  simultaneously."  The  Emperor,  aghast,  sent  him  to 
Konoye,  who  postponed  the  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Liaison  Confer- 
ence until  he  had  sounded  out  the  Army  and  Navy  ministers.  There- 
after, in  Konoye's  account,  "I  summoned  Liaison  Conferences  in  quick 
succession  on  June  25th,  26th,  28th,  and  30th,  and  July  1st.  Finally  I 
requested  the  convening  of  a  Council  in  the  Presence  of  the  Emperor 
where  it  was  decided  that  for  the  time  being  Japan  would  not  under- 
take action  against  the  Soviets."''^ 

Konoye's  description  of  the  state  of  affairs  within  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment as  of  late  June  is  still  of  great  interest: 
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The  diplomatic  negotiations  for  establishing  an  American-Japanese  understand- 
ing had  been  initiated  by  only  the  highest  leaders  of  the  government,  Army  and 
Navy,  and  Supreme  Command.  They  were  being  pursued  to  the  absolute  exclusion 
of  lesser  officials.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Foreign  Minister  Matsuoka,  all  the 
leading  participants  were  hoping  for  the  success  of  the  negotiations,  and  for  this 
very  reason,  fearing  opposition,  had  been  conducting  them  secretly. 

Nevertheless,  news  began  to  leak  out,  particularly  as  a  result  of  Foreign  Minister 
Matsuoka's  secret  reports  to  the  German  and  Italian  Ambassadors.  As  the  lesser 
officials  began  to  perceive  the  general  outline  of  the  negotiations  they  began  to  give 
evidence  of  their  disapproval.  The  Army  in  particular  stiffened  its  opposition.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  German-Soviet  war  suddenly  broke  out.  Though  the  government 
leaders  were  able  to  set  aside  the  insistent  demands  for  an  immediate  war  against 
the  Soviets,  they  were  obliged  to  decide  on  the  armed  occupation  of  French  Indo- 
china as  a  sort  of  consolation  prize." 

During  the  critical  period  of  the  Japanese-American  negotiations, 
Major  General  Muto  Akira,  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  three-man 
secretariat  of  the  Liaison  Conference,  had  one  of  his  own  men,  Colonel 
Iwakuro  Hideo,  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Section,  posted  with  Am- 
bassador Nomura.  Iwakuro  denied  that  he  ever  received  instructions 
from  or  reported  to  Muto,  yet  the  prosecution  brought  out  clearly  that 
the  latter's  views  regarding  the  likelihood  that  Japan  would  "perform 
her  duty  of  attacking  the  United  States  under  the  Tripartite  Alliance" 
if  the  United  States  entered  the  war — views  occasioned  by  a  Fireside 
Chat  of  President  Roosevelt's — were  transmitted  to  Secretary  Hull 
within  two  days  of  the  receipt  of  Muto's  confidential  cabled  instructions 
of  June  2,  1941.^^  It  is  scant  wonder  that  the  American  authorities  chose 
to  believe  that  such  sentiments  rather  than  those  of  Konoye  represented 
the  effective  segment  of  Japanese  official  opinion. 

The  day  after  Germany  invaded  Russia  the  Vichy  government 
granted  the  Japanese  demand  for  military  control  of  French  Indochina. 
The  subsequent  decision  to  go  south  rather  than  attack  Russia  made  it 
clear  that  the  operating  pattern  of  the  Japanese  government — to  give 
ground  in  order  to  avoid  trouble — had  changed  but  little.  It  was  agreed 
on  July  2,  1941,  that  Japan  would  step  up  her  southern  advance  in 
order  to  hasten  the  capitulation  of  Chiang,  and  would  prepare  for  war 
against  Britain  and  the  United  States  if  this  should  become  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  measures  planned  vis-a-vis  French  Indochina  and 
Thailand.""  This  was  the  formalized  reaction  to  the  problem  posed  by 
the  German  attack  on  Russia,  but,  as  Tojo  frankly  admitted,  "Before 
the  Imperial  Conference  [of  July  2]  there  had  been  a  Liaison  Confer- 
ence which  had  practically  settled  the  matter.'"'' 
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In  mid- July,  relations  between  Matsuoka  and  the  key  members  of  the 
Konoye  cabinet  came  to  a  head  over  what  was  formally  a  procedural 
matter  but  actually  involved  Matsuoka's  amoiir-propre.  For  some 
months  the  Japanese  and  American  governments  had  been  debating 
various  draft  proposals  for  a  Japanese-American  rapprochement,  and 
the  latest  American  formula  had  been  accompanied  by  a  so-called  "Oral 
Statement"  by  Secretary  Hull  which  had  discreetly  hinted  that  the 
United  States  did  not  trust  Matsuoka/* 

Konoye  was  not  opposed  to  rejecting  Mr.  Hull's  "Oral  Statement," 
but  desired  that  the  Japanese  compromise  formula  should  be  sent  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  avoid  a  breakdown  of  negotiations.  To  this  end 
he  attempted  both  personally  and  by  proxy  to  persuade  the  foreign 
minister ;  but  when  it  soon  appeared  that  the  latter  had  proceeded  in 
accordance  with  his  own  ideas,  it  was  decided  to  get  him  to  resign  if 
possible,  and,  failing  that,  that  the  whole  cabinet  should  resign.™  The 
decision  to  resign  was  made,  after  a  cabinet  meeting  from  which 
Matsuoka  was  absent,  by  a  small  group  of  key  ministers  called  together 
by  Konoye.  The  group  included,  besides  the  premier,  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  home  ministers  (Tojo,  OikaM^a,  Hiranuma).  After  much  discussion 
the  group  met  on  the  following  day  with  the  president  of  the  Planning 
Board  (Suzuki  Teiichi)  and  decided  on  a  mass  resignation.  Thereafter 
an  extraordinary  cabinet  meeting  was  convened  and  the  resignations  of 
all  the  members  were  obtained,  the  chief  cabinet  secretary  being  sent  to 
obtain  that  of  the  foreign  minister,  who,  though  home  in  bed,  showed 
displeasure  at  his  sudden  demotion.*^ 

The  Jiishin  Kaigi,  attended  by  Privy  Council  President  Hara,  Lord 
Privy  Seal  Kido,  and  six  former  premiers,  met  on  July  17  to  recommend 
a  new  premier ;  it  had  little  difficulty,  once  Kido  had  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  the  fall  of  the  previous  cabinet,  in  deciding 
that  Konoye  should  succeed  himself.  This  paved  the  way  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  third  Konoye  cabinet."^ 

At  this  meeting  Hirota  proposed  a  military  cabinet  and  the  strength- 
ening of  Imperial  Headquarters,  presumably  by  the  appointment  of 
some  of  the  Senior  Statesmen  to  its  staff,  since  Imperial  Headquarters 
had  included  civil  elements  at  the  time  of  the  Kusso-Japanese  "War."" 
Such  a  change  would  have  resulted  in  more  responsibility  for  Army 
men  and  more  authority  for  civilians.  However,  it  was  not  adopted,  and 
the  old  system  under  which  the  government  bore  responsibility  and  the 
Army  enjoyed  authority  was  continued. 

Early  in  July,  Imperial  Headquarters  had  been  set  up  in  the  Im- 
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perial  Palace  grounds.  After  the  formation  of  the  third  Konoye  cabinet 
on  July  18,  the  Liaison  conferences  began  also  to  meet  in  the  Palace 
grounds.  Previously  they  had  met  at  the  premier's  official  residence. 
Konoye  states  that  the  Army  and  particularly  War  Minister  Tojo  were 
responsible  for  these  changes.  According  to  his  explanation,  "It  was 
thought  that  orders  issued  by  the  Liaison  Conferences  within  the  Palace 
would  have  more  weight  and  that  such  orders  in  themselves  would  com- 
pletely obviate  division  within  the  Cabinet  or  a  split  in  public  opinion.'"^ 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Tojo  or  other  forces  within  the  Army 
were  seeking  not  only  to  achieve  better  internal  coordination  of  policy 
but  to  further  overawe  the  cabinet  and  the  people  by  suffusing  Liaison 
Conference  decisions  with  the  incontrovertible  implications  of  Imperial 
acts. 

Although  Matsuoka  had  been  jettisoned,  the  decisions  he  had  made  as 
foreign  minister  resulted  in  a  hardening  of  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  The  first  military  moves  into  Indochina  brought 
swift  retaliation  in  the  form  of  simultaneous  orders  by  the  governments 
of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands,  freezing  Japanese 
assets  in  those  countries.  At  the  same  time  a  United  States  military 
headquarters  was  set  up  in  Manila  under  General  MacArthur. 

These  things  brought  the  prospect  of  war  measurably  closer,  and 
heightened  the  responsibility  of  the  Emperor's  close  advisers,  in  par- 
ticular that  of  the  lord  privy  seal,  who,  with  the  death  of  Prince  Saionji 
in  November,  1940,  had  assumed  an  ever  greater  political  role  in  the 
government.  By  this  time  Kido,  having  left  behind  the  old  maxim  that 
to  confound  the  Court  and  the  government  was  the  beginning  of  dis- 
aster, seems  not  to  have  hesitated  to  advance  his  own  opinions.  For 
example,  the  Emperor,  on  July  31,  1941,  related  to  Kido  the  report  of 
Navy  Chief  of  Staff  Nagano  regarding  the  policy  to  be  pursued  vis-a-vis 
the  United  States.  Nagano  believed  that  war  should  be  avoided  so  far  as 
possible.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  seemed  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  it  existed  the  adjustment  of  Japanese- 
American  relations  would  be  impossible.  If  an  adjustment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  were  to  fail,  operations  would  have  to 
be  initiated  against  the  United  States,  since  only  two  years'  peacetime 
supply,  or  one  and  one-half  years'  wartime  supply,  of  oil  was  available. 
In  response  to  an  Imperial  question  regarding  the  result  in  case  of  war, 
Nagano,  on  the  basis  of  a  naval  draft  plan,  believed  that  Japan  would 
be  victorious,  but  thought  the  prospects  of  winning  any  great  naval 
victory,  as  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  very  faint  indeed. 
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To  this  Kido  replied  that  Admiral  Nagano's  opinion  was  too  simple. 
Then  he  want  on  to  explain  that,  if  the  Tripartite  Pact  were  annulled, 
America,  as  a  nation  which  respected  international  treaties,  would  hold 
Japan  in  contempt.  There  were  other  means  of  restoring  friendship  with 
the  United  States.  He  would  request  the  premier  to  consider  them  care- 
fully. In  the  wake  of  this  interview  Kido  discussed  the  admiral's  report 
with  the  Navy  minister  and  with  the  chief  aide-de-camp,  and  later  saw 
Konoye  and  the  Emperor.*^ 

The  inference  is  strong  that  Kido's  unwillingness  to  consider  aban- 
donment of  the  Tripartite  Pact  reflected  his  knowledge  of  the  intensity 
of  pro-Axis  conviction  which  characterized  the  young  General  Staff 
officers  of  the  Army  at  this  time,  and  his  fear  of  offending  these  fanatical 
elements  from  whom  the  actual  initiative  for  war  was  to  come. 

In  August  the  Army  General  Staff  had  begun  to  clamor  for  an  im- 
mediate breaking  off  of  the  Japanese-American  talks  and  an  opening  of 
hostilities,  and  an  Imperial  Conference  was  requested  by  the  High 
Command,  "which  had  found  it  necessary  to  start  emergency  opera- 
tional plans  at  the  time."""  Faced  with  the  possibility  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  the  Emperor  spoke  as  follows  to  Kido: 

If  the  conference  with  the  President  which  the  premier  reported  to  the  Emperor 
the  other  day  should  be  successful  there  will  be  nothing  to  worry  about.  But  in  case 
the  United  States  does  not  accept  Japan's  proposals  in  a  simple  and  straightforward 
manner,  I  think  we  must  make  a  very  serious  decision. 

Previous  Imperial  councils  have  been  extremely  formal,  but  this  time  I  want  to 
ask  questions  until  I  fully  understand.  So  I  suggest  that  it  be  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  the  following  people  and  that  administrative  personnel  such  as  the  chiefs  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Bureaus  ie  not  included:  the  prime  minister,  the  foreign 
minister,  the  finance  minister,  the  ministers  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Planning  Board,  the  chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff^  and  the  chief  of 
the  Navy  General  Staff.  We  had  better  add  the  three  gensui  [field  marshals  or  fleet 
admirals]."" 

The  Emperor  requested  Kido  to  consult  the  premier  about  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  "secretaries,"  and  Kido  promised  to  do  so.*'  As  Kido  noted  in 
his  diary,  on  August  11: 

His  Majesty  wishes,  in  the  forthcoming  Imperial  Conference,  to  ask  questions 
freely  until  he  is  satisfied,  rejecting  the  procedures  of  previous  Imperial  Conferences 
which  have  been  all  too  obviously  formal.  His  Majesty  therefore  suggests  that  such 
administrative  officers  as  the  Chiefs  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Bureaus  be 
excluded  from  the  coming  Conference  .  . . 

It  is  clear  that  the  Emperor  knew,  or  at  least  felt,  that  the  initiative 
for  extreme  measures  came  from  the  "administrative  officers"  and  that 
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he  wanted  to  weight  the  Imperial  Conference  more  on  the  side  of  age 
and  wisdom  by  excluding  these  officials  and  including  the  venerable 
gensui.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  happened  to  this  proposal. 
In  any  case  it  was  not  followed. 

Premier  Konoye  continued  to  rely  chiefly  on  informal  consultations 
and  on  meetings  of  the  Liaison  Conference.  He  writes: 

It  would  seem  that  from  about  August,  1941,  the  Army  General  Staff,  including 
for  the  most  part  the  highest  leaders,  began  arguing  that  negotiation  was  useless 
and  advocating  a  Japanese-American  war.  Seeking  in  every  possible  way  a  counter- 
policy,  from  the  latter  half  of  August  I  made  myself  conspicuous  by  repeatedly 
holding  consultations  with  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Foreign  Ministers  and  by  calling 
together  countless  Liaison  Conferences.*^ 

During  August  the  Liaison  Conference  decided  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples for  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  day-to-day  content 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  If  the  cabinet  met  during 
this  period,  Konoye  does  not  think  the  fact  worth  recording."" 

Eventually  the  Liaison  Conference  decided  upon  (and  an  Imperial 
Conference  on  September  6  ratified)  a  fateful  dual  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  decision  was,  in  brief,  to  advance  south,  with  a  determina- 
tion for  war  against  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands; 
preparations  therefor  were  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  October ; 
and  in  the  meantime  negotiations  would  continue,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  fulfillment  of  Japanese  demands.  The  limits  to  which  Japan  was 
willing  to  go  in  negotiating  with  the  United  States  were  also  stated.™ 
If  there  was  no  sign  of  a  solution  by  about  October  10  (jilgatsu  no 
chujun),  an  immediate  determination  for  war  would  be  made. 

The  events  surrounding  this  decision  brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
Emperor's  relationship  to  the  process  of  policy  formation  at  the  Im- 
perial Conference  level  and  demonstrated  the  practical  limitations  of 
his  powers.  When,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  September  5,  Konoye  in- 
formed the  Emperor  of  a  plan  to  convene  an  Imperial  Conference  on 
the  following  day,  the  Emperor  asked  so  many  questions  dealing  with 
war  strategy  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  that  Konoye  was  forced  to 
advise  that  he  consult  the  two  chiefs  of  staff.  They  were  summoned  and, 
together  with  the  premier,  were  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor  to 
answer  his  questions.^^ 

Konoye  has  left  a  dramatic  account  of  this  Imperial  audience.^'  The 
Emperor  began  by  objecting  that  the  proposed  draft  seemed  to  put 
military  preparations  ahead  of  diplomatic  negotiations  and  asked  if 
the  order  should  not  be  reversed.  The  chiefs  of  staff  dutifully  agreed 
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that  it  should.  The  Emperor  then  questioned  Sugiyama  regarding  the 
probable  length  of  a  Japanese-American  war,  to  which  Sugiyama  re- 
plied that  operations  in  the  South  Pacific  could  be  concluded  in  about 
three  months.  At  this  the  Emperor  reminded  the  chief  of  staff  that  as 
war  minister  he  had  estimated,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  China 
Incident,  that  that  affair  would  be  disposed  of  in  about  one  month. 
When  Sugiyama  began  talking  of  the  extensive  hinterland  of  China 
the  Emperor  reminded  him  that  the  Pacific  was  boundless,  and  asked 
how  he  could  be  certain  of  his  three-month  figure.  Sugiyama  was  thus 
reduced  to  silence,  but  at  this  point  the  Navy  chief  of  staff  came  to  his 
rescue  by  suggesting  that  war,  if  it  came,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
dangerous  operation  which  might  be  required  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
suffering  a  gradual  decline.  In  conclusion,  the  Emperor  urged  both 
chiefs  of  staff  to  put  the  idea  of  negotiation  first  in  their  thinking. 

The  Emperor  even  proposed,  on  the  morning  of  September '6,  to  ask 
some  questions  during  the  conference,  but  was  advised  by  Kido  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  Hara,  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  ask  them, 
and  the  Emperor  content  himself  with  giving  a  general  admonition  to 
the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Command  should  exert  every  effort  to  bring 
about  a  diplomatic  solution,  in  view  of  the  danger  that  the  present 
decision  might  lead  to  a  war  in  which  the  national  fortune  would  be  at 
stake.  It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  Kido's  efforts  to  restrict 
the  scope  of  the  Emperor's  personal  participation  in  government  were 
motivated  by  regard  for  the  latter's  position  as  a  constitutional — that  is 
to  say,  a  weak — monarch;  by  concern  for  the  Emperor's  safety  if  he 
were  to  stand  out  too  strongly  for  concessions  and  peace ;  or  by  his  own 
calculations  that  perhaps  the  Axis  would  be  the  winning  side  after  all.''* 

In  any  event,  when  at  the  conference  Hara  again  raised  the  question 
of  relative  emphasis  on  war  and  diplomacy  in  the  proposal  and  the 
chiefs  of  staff  remained  silent,  the  Emperor  on  his  own  initiative  spoke 
up  to  second  Hara's  opinion  and  to  express  regret  that  the  Supreme 
Command  had  not  seen  fit  to  answer !  He  further  took  occasion  to  recite 
a  poem  by  the  Emperor  Meiji  extolling  the  virtues  of  peace.  At  this 
Konoye  records  that  all  were  "struck  with  awe"  and  that  Navy  Chief 
of  Staff  Nagano  rose  to  assure  the  Emperor  that  the  chiefs  of  staff 
advocated  war  only  as  a  last  resort  if  diplomacy  were  to  fail. 

Again,  this  was  mostly  a  verbal  solution.  Tanaka  Shin-ichi,  chief  of 
the  Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  testified  that  after  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  September  6  he  was  directed  by  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  Sugiyama  to  begin  preparations  for  operations  against  Java, 
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Borneo,  the  Bismarcks,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  the  Philip- 
pines.'" Hence,  in  blunt  terms,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Emperor's 
maximum  efforts  to  avoid  war  had,  at  this  time,  no  discernible  effect 
whatever. 

Kido,  in  his  affidavit,  gives  full  credit  to  the  "young  military  and 
naval  officers  who  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  fighting  services"  for 
having  "secured  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  September 
6,  1941,"  and  states  that  by  mid-October  they  were  proving  to  be  "a 
powerful  driving  force  for  an  ominous  situation."'"  Chief  Cabinet 
Secretary  Tomita  Kenji  reported  to  Kido  that  the  Army  thought  con- 
tinuation of  the  talks  with  the  United  States  was  hopeless,  that  the  Navy 
held  the  opposite,  but  that  the  field-grade  officers  in  hotk  Army  and 
Navy  were  agreed  in  their  strong  determination.''^  The  principle  of 
gekokujo  was  still  clearly  at  work  in  the  services. 

The  means  employed  by  the  field-grade  officers  were  the  familiar  ones 
of  psychological  coercion  based  on  the  ability  of  the  "secretaries"  to 
"put  the  finger"  on  any  individual  who  dared  to  oppose  the  draft  plans. 
Participants  in  the  Imperial  conferences,  like  those  in  the  Liaison  con- 
ferences, always  operated  under  the  observant  eyes  of  the  two  gummu 
kyoku  cho.  According  to  Maruyama,  the  weakness  of  the  debates  in  the 
Gozen  Kaigi  and  elsewhere  and  the  tendency  of  the  members  to  make 
slogan-like  speeches  were  enhanced  by  the  probability  that  the  substance 
of  the  discussions  would  leak  out  to  the  lawless  ronin  through  the  mili- 
tary representatives  who  were  present."  Under  these  circumstances  op- 
position would  have  been  foolhardy  indeed. 

To  responsible  nonmilitary  officials  of  the  government  the  presence 
of  the  bureau  chiefs  at  all  policy  meetings  was  a  constant  irritant. 
Konoye  felt  constrained  by  their  presence,  and  records  in  his  memoirs: 

On  September  24th  and  25th  I  held  conferences  for  two  days  with  the  War 
Minister,  the  Navy  Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  President  of  the  Cabinet 
Planning  Board.  From  the  27th  to  October  1st  I  took  a  rest  at  Kamakura,  but 
during  that  time  I  called  the  Navy  Minister,  Oikawa,  and  asked  in  detail  concern- 
ing the  atmosphere  in  his  circle.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  American  memorandum  of 
October  2nd  I  went  to  the  Imperial  Palace  on  the  4th.  Afterwards,  driving  away  a 
group  of  bureau  chiefs,  I  held  a  liaison  conference  with  only  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Supreme  Command.'^ 

By  this  time  the  question  of  rapprochement  with  the  United  States 
had  narrowed  down  to  the  possibility  of  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops 
from  China  as  demanded  by  the  United  States,  and  the  subsidiary 
question  whether,  if  the  demand  of  the  United  States  were  refused, 
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Japan  would  not  be  better  off  militarily  if  she  struck  out  for  new 
sources  of  oil  at  once  rather  than  hesitating  and  finally  sinking  into 
military  impotence  because  of  the  Allied  oil  embargo. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  set  for  negotiation,  Konoye  invited 
the  war  and  Navy  ministers,  the  foreign  minister,  and  the  president  of 
the  Planning  Board  (Tojo,  Oikawa,  Toyoda,  and  Suzuki)  to  his  villa  at 
Ogikubo  for  talks.  This  was  the  famous  Ogikubo  conference  of  October 
12.™  Tomita  testified  that  on  the  eve  of  its  convening  Navy  Minister 
Oikawa  sent  Naval  Affairs  Bureau  Chief  Oka  to  see  him  with  a  message 
for  Premier  Konoye.  As  recalled  by  Tomita  the  message  Wcis  as  follows: 

Navy  Minister  Oikawa .  .  ,  stated  that  he  wished  to  avoid  an  American-Japanese 
war  and  that  it  was  his  desire  that  the  negotiations  be  continued  by  all  means.  He 
stated  however  that  the  Navy,  in  view  of  its  position  as  a  fighting  unit,  couldn't 
officially  make  a  statement  that  it  was  opposed  to  war ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Navy  to  observe  orders  if  it  became  necessary  to  fight,  and  the  decision  whether  to 
wage  war  or  not  was  a  diplomatic  question  which  was  appropriately  within  the 
province  of  the  Premier  for  determination.  .  .  .  The  next  morning  I  [Tomita]  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  Oka  .  .  .  that  the  Navy  Minister  .  .  .  intended  to  state 
that  the  desire  for  war  or  peace  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  .  . . 
that  it  was  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Prime  Minister  although  it  was 
desired  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  definitely  pursue  his  course  in  order  that 
war  might  be  avoided.*" 

Oikawa  himself  explained  his  curious  attitude  as  follows:  "It  was  my 
opinion  that  if  the  Navy  made  a  public  announcement  that  it  lacked 
confidence  in  fighting  the  United  States,  it  would  lead  to  [create?]  the 
disruption  of  national  opinion,  cause  the  pitting  of  the  Army  against 
the  Navy,  and  consequently  develop  into  a  grave  internal  problem."**' 
Both  Konoye  and  Tojo  took  a  poor  view  of  the  Navy  minister's  attitude, 
the  former  describing  it  as  "cowardly"  and  the  latter  as  "a  case  of 
evasion  of  responsibility."*'  But  the  tragedy  was  that  the  principle  of 
gun  no  ishin,  the  "prestige  of  the  service,"  required  it.  In  a  way  Admiral 
Oikawa's  decision  highlights  the  difficulties  that  ensue  when  the  bravado 
which  is  a  natural  and  perhaps  indispensable  factor  in  the  morale  of  a 
fighting  unit  influences  high-level  planning.  It  is  in  fact  the  strongest 
possible  argument  for  the  practice  of  having  civilian  heads  for  the 
fighting  services. 

Furthermore,  the  old  split  between  responsibility  and  authority  per- 
sisted. Konoye  complained  that  though  the  Navy  entrusted  to  the 
premier  the  decision  whether  negotiations  should  be  continued,  nothing 
was  said  about  entrusting  to  the  premier  the  authority  to  relax  the 
terms  set  by  the  Imperial  Conference  of  September  6.^  Muto's  testi- 
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mony,  which  may  very  possibly  be  true,  is  that  he  suggested  to  the 
General  Staff  Office  that  the  Navy's  reply  might  be  interpreted  as  un- 
willingness to  fight  and  hence  an  alteration  of  the  September  6  decision ; 
that  the  General  Staff  Office  replied  "that  it  would  not  change  its 
attitude,  as  the  Naval  Staff  Office  was  not  inclined  to  change  the  Sep- 
tember 6  decision  any  more  than  ever.  At  this,"  he  continues,  "I  guessed 
that  the  issue  was  the  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  government 
and  the  Supreme  Command."^*  Perhaps  this  split  between  his  own 
ministry  and  the  Navy  General  Staff  was  part  of  what  Navy  Minister 
Oikawa  had  in  mind  when  he  referred  to  "a  grave  internal  problem." 
But  the  Navy  was  not  the  only  service  which  was  motivated  by  the 
views  of  its  field-grade  staff  officers  and  by  considerations  of  prestige. 
Said  War  Minister  To  jo  of  the  Ogikubo  conference: 

Premier  Konoye  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  Toyoda,  were  of  the  opinion  that  if 
Japan  mthdrew  troops  from  China  there  would  be  hope  for  a  diplomatic  rapproche- 
ment with  America,  but  I,  as  spokesman  for  the  Army,  felt  that  since  some  million 
men  had  been  sent  to  China  and  fighting  was  still  going  on  a  general  withdrawal 
without  arriving  at  an  understanding  was  out  of  the  question. . . .  This  would  be  a 
withdrawal  with  the  aims  of  the  war  still  unaccomplished  which  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  Army  [g^in  no  isMn'],  so  the  whole  General  Staff  as 
well  as  the  troops  abroad  \^desaki  no  gun'\  were  absolutely  opposed  to  such  a  with- 
drawal without  guarantees.  Hence  the  opposition  of  views  at  that  meeting.^ 

On  another  occasion  Tojo  stated  even  more  revealingly  that  the  Army 
"could  not  bear"  to  withdraw  its  troops.^  It  is  clear  that  the  problem 
had  deep  emotional  implications  for  the  Army  which  prevented  its 
being  viewed  in  the  larger  context  of  the  nation.  Asked  how  the  Navy 
felt  at  the  time  of  the  Ogikubo  conference,  Tojo  replied: 

I  didn't  hear  what  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Chief  was.  I  dare  say  the  Navj"^ 
Minister,  Admiral  Oikawa,  was  not  much  interested  in  the  problem  of  withdrawal 
of  troops.  The  Navy,  you  see,  was  not  so  deeply  committed  in  China  as  the  Army. 
The  Army  had  a  million  men,  more  or  less,  in  China  fighting.  The  Navy  had 
despatched  only  a  portion  of  its  air  forces  and  .  .  .  fleet. . .  .  Hence  the  feelings  of 
the  Army  and  the  feelings  of  the  Navy  were  very  different  regarding  the  question 
of  the  complete  withdrawal  of  troops.^^ 

In  this  crisis,  as  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Yonai  cabinet,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  deliberate  synchronization  of  threats  of  personal  violence 
cannot  be  ruled  out.  Although,  less  than  a  month  before  the  Ogikubo 
crisis,  Kido  as  lord  pri\'y  seal  records  without  comment  a  visit  from  the 
director  of  the  Police  Bureau,  "to  report  on  the  round-up  of  the  crimi- 
nals who  had  plotted  against  the  life  of  Premier  Konoye,"  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  the  Military  were  secretly  encouraging 
such  individuals.**^  Maruyama,  after  defining  the  titular  Japanese 
leaders  as  the  "robots"  of  their  subordinates,  points  out  that  while  the 
Military  used  for  their  own  ends  the  company  of  rightists  and  lawless 
ronin  who  came  and  went  in  the  offices  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Affairs 
bureaus,  at  times  they  were  themselves  influenced  by  them  and  had  to 
continue  pushing  the  situation  toward  danger.""  This,  he  says,  was 
especially  true  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  third  Konoye  cabinet. 

Three  days  after  the  Ogikubo  conference  broke  up  without  coming  to 
any  decision.  War  Minister  Tojo  sent  Planning  Board  President  Suzuki 
to  Konoye  to  suggest  that  the  cabinet  should  resign  unless  Konoye 
would  change  his  mind.  On  the  following  day  the  Konoye  cabinet 
resigned."" 

Admiral  Suzuki  later  expressed  regret  that  Konoye  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  call  for  an  Imperial  decision  on  the  question  of  war  against 
the  United  States ;  as  prime  minister  and  as  representative  also  of  the 
Navy,  he  could  have  held  out.  Perhaps,  he  suggests,  Konoye  felt  that 
war  was  unavoidable ;  possibly  he  was  nervously  exhausted,  and  there- 
fore chose  to  resign.  In  any  case,  the  admiral  argues,  if  Konoye  had 
believed  that  the  war  was  a  mistake  he  should  have  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  prevent  it.  By  the  time  the  Tojo  cabinet  came  in  it 
was  too  late  to  turn  back:  both  High  Command  and  government  were 
in  favor  of  war.  "For,"  concludes  the  admiral,  "when  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  within  the  cabinet,  there  is  no  room  for  an  Imperial 
decision.""^ 

The  writer's  view  is  that  Konoye  was  more  than  nervously  exhausted. 
He  was  simply  fed  up  with  fronting  for  others.  He  had  had  the  bitter 
experience  of  remaining  as  premier  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
China  War,  despite  his  innocence  in  regard  to  starting  it  and  his  in- 
ability to  end  it.  He  wanted  no  repetition  of  that  experience  on  the 
grander  scale  now  contemplated.  He  had  tried  hard  to  avert  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  the  United  States,  but  if  war  had  to  come  he  was  determined 
to  step  aside  and  let  the  Military  for  once  take  responsibility  for  their 
own  acts.  As  early  as  September  26  he  had  told  Kido  that  there  was  no 
choice  but  for  him  to  resign  if  the  Army  insisted  on  starting  a  war 
after  mid-October."^ 

Under  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  October  of  1941,  an  appeal  to 
the  Emperor  in  a  formal  Imperial  Conference  would  have  risked  re- 
prisals which  might  possibly  have  decimated  the  advisory  personnel 
surrounding  the  Emperor  and  even  endangered  the  Emperor  himself. 
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For  one  of  Konoye's  temperament  it  was  easier  to  follow  the  familiar 
pattern  of  giving  way  to  military  pressure — and  in  so  doing  to  absolve 
himself  of  formal  responsibility  for  succeeding  events. 

After  Konoye's  resignation  a  meeting  of  the  Jiishin  was  convened  on 
October  17  to  select  a  new  premier.  Present  were  Lord  Privy  Seal  Kido, 
who  dominated  the  conference,  Privy  Council  President  Hara,  and 
seven  former  premiers:  Kiyoura,  Wakatsuki,  Okada,  Hirota,  Hayashi, 
Abe,  and  Yonai."''  Hayashi  suggested  Prince  Higashikuni;  Hirota  sug- 
gested that  Imperial  Headquarters  be  consulted;  Wakatsuki  made  a 
strong  case  for  Ugaki,  for  which  he  received  some  support  from  Admiral 
Okada ;  and  Kido,  in  the  face  of  the  open  opposition  of  Wakatsuki  and 
the  expressed  doubts  of  Yonai  and  Okada  but  with  the  support  of  Abe 
and  Hirota,  argued  for  Tojo  as  the  only  person  who  could  control  the 
Army.  In  the  end  Kido  had  his  way,  though  no  full  agreement  seems 
to  have  developed  at  the  meeting.  Nevertheless,  Tojo  was  recommended 
as  the  new  premier.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  desire  for 
domestic  tranquillity  rather  than  the  peace-or-war  implication  of  the 
choice  of  premier  was  the  determining  consideration  in  the  mind  of 
Kido."* 

The  Decision  for  War 

Kido  then  instructed  the  outgoing  war  and  Navy  ministers  (Tojo  and 
Oikawa)  that  the  Emperor  desired  Army-Navy  cooperation  to  be  closer 
than  ever,  and  that  the  internal  and  external  situation  should  be 
studied  anew  and  more  profoundly,  "regardless  of  the  resolution  of  the 
September  6  Imperial  Conference.""^  The  new  government,  in  deference 
to  the  Emperor's  expressed  desire,  laid  aside  the  October  deadline 
previously  decided  on,  and  at  once  began  a  reexamination  of  policy. 
"Almost  daily"  Liaison  conferences  were  held  during  the  latter  part  of 
October.'" 

After  this  resurvey  the  Liaison  Conference  held  a  crucial  meeting 
on  November  1-2.  A  proposal  to  commence  war  at  once  was  rejected,  and 
the  so-called  "A"  and  "B"  plans,  which  represented  no  major  Japanese 
concessions,  were  discussed.  Then,  according  to  Finance  Minister  Kaya, 
the  conference  was  "plunged . .  .  into  an  extreme  difficulty  by  the  fol- 
lowing proposal  of  the  Supreme  Command:  If  by  the  end  of  November 
the  negotiations  do  not  show  the  possibility  of  a  settlement  we  should 
be  ready  to  decide  on  war,  and  with  that  in  mind  there  is  need  of  com- 
mencing preparations  now."  The  argument  was  that  if  war  were  too 
long  delayed  Japan  would  become  weaker  and  "the  Supreme  Command 
[would]  not  be  able  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  national  defense." 
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When  the  discussion  continued  until  2:00  a.m.,  Foreign  Minister  Togo 
and  Finance  Minister  Kaya  asked  for  and  received  permission  to  post- 
pone their  decisions  until  later  that  day.  But  the  odds  were  too  great: 
before  the  day  was  over  they  had  agreed  to  go  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  conference.  According  to  Kaya,  "When  the  Supreme 
Command  said  it  could  not  take  the  responsibility  for  national  defense 
it  was  just  impossible  to  oppose  its  proposal.'"^ 

It  was  decided  that  unless  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  took  an  unexpected  turn  for  the  better  by  November  25,  war 
would  be  initiated,  as  soon  as  convenient  thereafter,  against  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Netherlands."'  The  decision  to  negotiate  on 
the  basis  of  proposals  "A"  and  "B,"  together  with  the  accompanying 
deadline  for  their  acceptance  by  the  United  States,  was  rubber-stamped 
by  the  cabinet  and  formalized  on  November  5  by  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference.'* 

Since  preparations  for  war  were  to  be  simultaneously  undertaken, 
the  Liaison  Conference  decision  of  November  1-2  was  tantamount  to  a 
decision  for  war  save  for  the  unlikely  contingency  that  the  United 
States  would  at  the  last  minute  back  down.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore, 
to  note  the  persons  who  were  in  attendance  on  this  fateful  occasion.  The 
formal  participants  included  the  following,  all  but  three  of  whom  were 
military  men:  premier,  war  minister,  home  minister  (Tojo),  Navy 
minister  (Shimada),  foreign  minister  (Togo),  finance  minister  (Kaya), 
president  of  the  Planning  Board  (Suzuki),  Army  chief  of  staff  (Sugi- 
yama),  Army  vice-chief  of  staff  (Tanabe),  Navy  chief  of  staff 
(Nagano) ,  and  Navy  vice-chief  of  staff  (Ito) .  In  addition  there  were  the 
three  "secretaries":  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  (Muto),  chief 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Bureau  (Oka),  and  chief  cabinet  secretary 
(Hoshino).^** 

Of  the  three  civilians,  Hoshino  had  been  associated  with  T5j6  in 
Manchukuo  and  later  with  the  Planning  Board,  and  had  a  basically 
Army  outlook.  Kaya  was  also  persona  grata  to  the  Army.  The  only  par- 
ticipant with  a  wholly  civilian  outlook  was  Togo. 

The  Liaison  Conference  decision  of  November  1-2  immediately  set 
the  wheels  of  war  in  motion,  for  on  November  3  Navy  Chief  of  Staff 
Nagano  fixed  the  date  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  and  two  days  later 
Commander  in  Chief  Yamamoto  Isoroku  issued  the  Combined  Fleet 
operation  order  number  one.^"^  The  postponement  of  the  deadline  for 
six  weeks  could  not  change  or  deflect  the  underlying  forces  tending 
toward  war.  By  November  25  the  diplomatic  situation  had  not  im- 
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proved.  Shortly  thereafter  it  became  worse,  for,  on  November  26,  the 
Hull  note,  which  the  Japanese  chose  to  regard  as  an  ultimatum,  was 
received/"' 

According  to  Togo's  account,  which  makes  no  mention  of  the  internal 
pressures  within  the  country, 

the  decision  for  war  came  during  a  Liaison  Conference  on  or  about  November  28, 
1941. . .  .  Because  of  the  firm  stand  of  the  United  States,  as  outlined  in  Hull's  note, 
it  seemed  that  there  was  no  alternative  other  than  for  Japan  to  wage  war  against 
the  United  States.  Since  it  involved  the  honor  of  Japan  as  well  as  Japan's  existence, 
there  was  unanimous  agreement  at  the  Conference  ...  to  wage  war  against  the 
United  States.  The  next  day  . . .  the  matter  was  referred  to  To  jo's  Cabinet,  at  which 
meeting  I  was  present  and  there  was  no  objection.  . .  . 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  at  the  Liaison  Conference  .  .  .  but . . .  this  decision  of 
the  Liaison  Conference,  in  accordance  with  the  Japanese  Constitution,  required 
further  procedure,  and  so  it  was  referred  to  the  Cabinet  and  thereafter  to  the 
Imperial  Conference  and  there  decided  upon.  And  it  was  when  the  matter  was 
decided  at  the  Imperial  Conference  that  a  real  war  decision  was  made.^°^ 

This  Liaison  Conference  decision  of  late  November  was  made  by  the 
same  group  which  had  made  the  November  1  decision,  except  for  the 
addition  of  the  ministers  of  communications  and  agriculture,  who,  it  is 
plain,  were  requested  to  attend  more  as  expert  witnesses  than  as  policy- 
makers."" 

Privy  Council  President  Hara  had  suggested  earlier  that  ,if  the  dip- 
lomatic talks  were  to  end  in  failure  and  it  became  necessary  ''to  make 
a  grave  resolution,"  there  ought  to  be  an  Imperial  Conference  which 
"would  not  be  the  usual  formal  one,  but  would  instead  emphasize  a  full 
discussion  of  the  matter  and  include  the  Senior  Statesmen  also."  In 
his  affidavit  Ivido  states  that  Hara  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Imperial 
Conference  was  so  perfunctory  that  it  would  approve  without  change 
any  draft  proposed  to  it,  and  that  the  method  of  the  conference  should 
be  improved.  Kido  records  that  he  promised  to  consider  this  carefully.'"'" 
Apparently  he  did,  for  on  November  19  he  suggested  to  the  Emperor 
that  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  plunge  into  war  merely  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  month  of  November  had  expired,  and  that  if  this  were 
done  the  unification  of  public  opinion  would  be  very  difficult.  There- 
fore, when  the  premier  had  to  make  his  final  decision  he  should  convene 
an  Imperial  Conference  with  the  attendance  of  the  Senior  Statesmen 
also.^"* 

On  November  26,  when  the  Emperor  suggested  that  a  Jushin  Kaigi 
be  convened  in  order  to  provide  "broader  and  more  complete  discus- 
sions" on  the  matter  of  peace  or  war,  Kido  encouraged  him  to  put  his 
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questions  freely  and  express  his  opinions  "so  that  we  may  not  rue  the 
day  when  we  were  tempted  to  do  such  a  thing.""" 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Jushin  met,  on  November  29,  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  Senior  Statesmen  to  advise  or  meet  with  the  Emperor 
alone.  Presumably  this  was  the  work  of  Kido.  From  9:30  a.m.  to  1:00 
P.M.  the  eight  former  premiers  (Wakatsuki,  Okada,  Hirota,  Hayashi, 
Konoye,  Hiranuma,  Abe,  and  Yonai)  met  with  four  key  members  of 
the  cabinet  (Premier  and  War  Minister  Tojo,  Navy  Minister  Shimada, 
Foreign  Minister  T5go,  and  Planning  Board  President  Suzuki),  from 
whom  they  received  an  extensive  briefing  on  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States,  together  with  hints  that  war  was  inevi- 
table. To  the  questions  asked  by  the  Senior  Statesmen  the  cabinet  mem- 
bers replied  that  were  they  in  a  position  to  disclose  the  figures  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  the  government  was  taking  the  right  course,  but 
the  figures  could  not  be  revealed,  as  they  were  state  secrets.  After  a 
formal  luncheon  the  Jiishin  met  for  an  hour  with  the  Emperor — but 
also  in  the  presence  of  Tojo — and  gave  their  opinions. 

Of  the  eight  former  premiers,  no  less  than  five  (Wakatsuki,  Okada, 
Konoye,  Abe,  and  Yonai)  expressed  doubt  or  caution  in  regard  to  the 
course  proposed  by  the  government,  two  (Hiranuma  and  Hirota) 
talked  about  collateral  issues,  and  the  one  man  (General  Hayashi)  who 
supported  the  government's  position  did  so  in  the  following  terms  of 
faith,  stating  that  "as  he  had  no  data  for  his  opinion,  he  could  do  noth- 
ing but  believe  the  decisions  of  Imperial  Headquarters  and  the  govern- 
ment.''^^** As  Admiral  Okada  later  explained:  "Inasmuch  as  we  were 
not  told  that  the  government  had  decided  on  war  and  as  we  were  not 
informed  of  the  grounds,  which  were  based  upon  the  figures  which  the 
members  of  the  government  told  us  were  being  treated  as  state  secrets, 
we  had  no  opportunity  to  go  into  the  matter  deeply.  .  .  .  We  had  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  expression  of  negative  and  dissuading 
opinions."^"" 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Jiishin  Kaigi  was  here  employed  merely  as  a 
formal  mechanism  of  assent  for  policies  already  decided  upon.  For,  de- 
spite the  distinct  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  the  Jiishin  Kaigi,  the  prepara- 
tion for  war  continued. 

The  Emperor,  however,  made  one  more  attempt  to  check  the  apparent 
course  of  events.  Kido's  diary  entry  of  November  30,  1941 — the  day 
before  the  scheduled  Imperial  Conference  which  was  to  formalize  the 
decision  for  war — records  that  the  Emperor  "appeared  to  wish  to  avoid 
war  but  did  not  know  what  to  do."  Kido  advised  him  to  consult  with 
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the  premier,  the  Navy  minister,  and  the  Navy  chief  of  staff.  Tojo  states 
that  at  3:00  p.m.  on  that  day  he  received  a  sudden  summons  from  the 
Emperor,  who  informed  him  that  his  brother,  Prince  Takamatsu,  had 
stated  that  the  Navy's  hands  were  full  and  that  it  desired  to  avoid  war. 
The  Emperor  asked  for  Tdjo's  comment,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
that  the  High  Command  was  "fully  convinced"  of  victory,  but  if  the 
Emperor  was  in  doubt  he  should  question  them.""  This  was  an  over- 
statement, even  by  reference  to  Tojo's  own  account  of  the  December  1 
Imperial  Conference,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  Emperor  did  subse- 
quently see  both  Navy  Minister  Shimada  and  Navy  Chief  of  Staff 
Nagano  and  consented  to  the  holding  of  an  Imperial  Conference  on 
December  1  only  after  receiving  confident  reports  from  the  two  ad- 
mirals.^^  This  checks  with  Tojo's  testimony  on  the  witness  stand  that 
the  Emperor  "consented,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  war."^^ 

On  December  1  the  Imperial  Conference  formalized  the  fatal  decision 
for  war  in  the  following  terms:  "Our  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  regarding  the  execution  of  our  national  policy  adopted  on  No- 
vember 5  have  finally  failed.  Japan  will  initiate  war  against  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands.""^ 

The  text  of  the  final  note  to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  was 
written  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  basis  of  the  views  of  the  Liaison 
Conference,  and  was  approved  by  the  latter  body  before  being  sent. 
Mut5  admitted  that  it  had  been  necessarily  approved  by  him  prior  to 
its  despatch."*  Tojo  was  under  the  impression  that  the  cabinet  had  never 
seen  the  text  of  the  final  note,  but  had  approved  the  gist  of  it  as  related 
by  Togo."^  The  latter,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  responsibility  for  the 
content  of  the  note,  spoke  as  follows: 

...  I  think  it  is  but  natural  that  all  the  members  of  the  Liaison  Conference  are 
responsible.  As  to  the  Cabinet,  they  would  have  at  least  a  final  responsibility  in 
that  they  expressed  no  objection,  that  is  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  Of  course,  it 
all  depends  whether  you  view  the  matter  superficially  or  formally,  or  whether  you 
would  like  to  view  it  more  profoundly.  But,  practically  speaking,  in  the  light  of 
actualities  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  responsibility 
by  the  Liaison  Conference  and  the  Cabinet  because  not  all  the  Cabinet  members 
attended  the  Liaison  Conference,  but  the  situation  was  suck  that  whatever  was 
approved  by  the  Liaison  Conference  was  approved  by  the  Cabinet.  Although  there 
may  be  a  difference  in  degree  of  responsibility,  the  Cabinet  might  have  at  least  a 
nominal  responsibility .^^^ 

In  regard  to  the  vital  question  of  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  final 
note,  Toj5  stated  that  the  Liaison  Conference  "delegated  to  the  two 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Foreign  Minister  the  task  of  setting  a  time  prior 
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to  the  attack.  The  three-man  committee  did  not  report  back  to  the 
Liaison  Conference.'"" 

Togo  states  that  Ito,  Navy  vice-chief  of  staff,  took  the  position,  in 
the  first  Liaison  Conference  meeting  after  the  December  1  Imperial 
Conference  which  had  decided  on  war,  that  the  Navy  wished  to  carry 
out  a  surprise  attack  and  there  should  be  no  notification.  Togo  main- 
tains that  as  foreign  minister  he  objected  strongly  to  this,  and  that  as 
an  alternate  proposal  It5  told  the  other  two  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  Navy  did  not  object  to  a  statement  breaking  off  negotiations 
and  that  this  should  be  delivered  at  12:30  p.m.,  Washington  time,  on 
December  7.  Togo  then  inquired  if  that  would  leave  sufficient  time  and, 
assured  that  it  would,  felt  that  he  had  succeeded.  Afterward  Ito  came 
with  Army  Vice-Chief  of  Staff  Tanabe  to  say  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  High  Command  to  postpone  delivery  of  the  note  until  1:00  p.m., 
Washington  time.  Ito  explained  that  he  had  made  a  miscalculation  of 
the  time.  Togo,  again  outnumbered  two  to  one,  agreed,  on  receiving 
assurance  that  this  arrangement  would  leave  adequate  time  before  the 
attack.  According  to  his  story,  he  was  not  told  the  time  or  place  of  the 
attack ;  he  did  know,  though,  that  hostilities  were  to  commence  "about 
next  Sunday.""' 

Togo's  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  Tojo  government  is  a  subject 
of  absorbing  interest.  The  only  point  to  be  emphasized  here,  however, 
is  that  the  delegation  of  authority  for  the  timing  of  the  final  note  to 
the  United  States  represented  a  further  refinement  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Liaison  Conference  technique:  the  practice  of  arranging  the 
conditions  of  civil-military  coordination  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
civil  forces  were  always  in  the  minority. 

The  basic  defect  of  the  Liaison  Conference  lay  not  in  its  coordination 
of  policy,  which  indeed  represented  an  improvement  over  anything 
achieved  by  the  Four-  and  Five-Minister  conferences.  It  lay  rather  in 
the  fact  that  its  personnel  and  its  secretariat  were  heavily  weighted  on 
the  military  side,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  the  General  Staff  sections, 
from  which  the  service  members  of  the  conference  received  the  draft 
plans  on  which  they  acted,  were  wholly  military.  Hence  the  practical 
effect  of  the  Liaison  Conference  was  to  place  the  planning  and  initia- 
tion of  foreign  policy  in  the  hands  of  officers  whose  experience  and  back- 
ground, being  exclusively  military,  had  ill  prepared  them  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  complex  nonmilitary  factors  in  the  international  situation. 

By  1941  the  centers  of  power  of  the  Supreme  Command  resided  deep 
within  the  General  Staff  among  the  field-grade  officer  group.  Generated 
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under  a  cloak  of  military  secrecy  and  bureaucratic  anonymity,  the 
ideas  of  the  members  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff 
were  channeled  laterally  into  the  Liaison  Conference  via  the  chief  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Bureau,  and  were  supported  by  the  military  members 
of  that  conference  as  representing  the  "will  of  the  Army."  The  draft 
plans  were  duly  authorized  thereafter  by  the  voting  membership  of  the 
Liaison  Conference,  by  the  cabinet,  and  on  occasion  by  the  Imperial 
Conference. 

Both  the  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  and  his  naval  counter- 
part were  subject  to  pressure  from  the  field-grade  staff  officers  of  the 
Supreme  Command.  In  the  words  of  Konoye: 

The  Cabinet,  and  hence  the  civil  government,  were  manipulated  like  puppets  by 
the  Supreme  Command  and  amounted  to  little  more  than  weak  fixtures.  .  .  .  The 
intentions  of  the  Military,  though  vague  and  hard  to  grasp,  were  settled,  revised, 
and  abandoned  in  the  shadow  of  the  Supreme  Command.  On  many  occasions  I 
demanded  of  the  War  Minister  that  we  grasp  the  real  nature  of  this  vague,  hard-to- 
grasp  thing  called  the  will  of  the  Army  {gumhu  no  isftt].^'" 

All  this  might  have  been  no  cause  for  alarm  if  the  competence  of 
General  Staff  officers  to  evaluate  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  the  national 
welfare  had  matched  their  desire  for  nationalistic  expansion  and  the 
intensity  of  their  implicit  assumption  that  the  determination  of  for- 
eign policy  was  a  proper  function  of  the  military  class  within  the  state. 
But  unfortunately  for  Japan  this  was  not  the  case.  The  narrowness  of 
their  upbringing,  their  exclusive  preoccupation  with  military  affairs 
and  with  that  particular  brand  of  fanaticism  denominated  "the  Japa- 
nese spirit"  (Nihon  seishin)  meant  that  one  of  the  elemental  approaches 
to  wisdom  in  foreign  policy  formation — the  capacity  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  others — was  forever  closed  to  them. 

The  desirability  of  voluntary  as  opposed  to  involuntary  cooperation 
in  government  was  similarly  ignored  and,  conversely,  the  tendency  was 
to  rely  on  force.  Other  major  psychological  factors  were  ignored.  There 
is  no  evidence,  for  example,  that  the  military  advantages  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  were  ever  considered  in  terms  of  the  possible  unifica- 
tion of  American  opinion  which  the  attack  might — and  in  fact  did — 
bring  about.  There  was  a  similar  lack  of  understanding  of  economic  and 
financial  factors.  Admiral  Y5nai,  asked  what  he  considered  the  turning 
point  of  the  war,  replied  that  he  felt  the  start  was  the  turning  point."^"' 
In  other  words,  the  single  political  act  of  entering  a  hopeless  war  was 
equivalent  to  the  military  disaster  of  a  lost  campaign. 

The  fact  that  both  the  Liaison  Conference  and  the  Imperial  Confer- 
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ence  were  dominated,  via  their  secretariats,  by  field-grade  officers  ac- 
counts for  the  improper  and  wishful  evaluation  which  was  made  regard- 
ing the  outcome  of  a  possible  war  with  the  United  States. 

Information  regarding  the  Liaison  Conference  during  the  course  of 
the  war  is  unfortunately  scanty,  but  it  appears  that  the  conference 
continued  to  function,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  for  more  than 
two  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  independence  of  the  Su- 
preme Command  was  still  a  fact  and  a  jealously  guarded  one.^°^ 

A  Liaison  Conference  decision  of  November  20,  1941,  setting  forth 
policies  to  be  followed  in  the  military  administration  of  occupied  terri- 
tory in  case  of  war,  included  a  sentence  which  seemed  to  envision  a  con- 
tinuing function  for  the  joint  body:  "All  important  matters  concerning 
our  local  military  administration  shall  be  decided  by  means  of  Liaison 
Conferences  between  Imperial  Headquarters  and  the  government.  Local 
troops  will  be  notified  of  decisions  of  the  Central  Executive  by  the  Navy 
and  Army,  respectively."  The  same  paragraph  gave  to  the  Planning 
Board  responsibility  for  the  initiation  of  "schemes  and  regulations  for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  resources,"  but  provided  that  these 
plans  should  be  confirmed  by  Liaison  Conference  decisions  as  stated 
above."''  And  on  February  12,  1942,  Tojo  reported  to  the  Emperor  that 
all  home  and  foreign  policies  would  in  the  future  be  studied  by  the 
Liaison  Conference.^" 

Coordination  by  Concurrent  Tenure  of  Posts 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Tojo  cabinet  in  the  fall  of  1941,  with  Tojo 
in  the  status  of  full  general  on  active  duty  concurrently  holding  the 
posts  of  premier,  war  minister,  home  minister,  and  president  of  the 
Manchurian  Affairs  Board,  a  new  stage  in  the  long  struggle  for  a  co- 
ordinated foreign  policy  had  been  reached.  For  the  first  time  the  civil 
government  function  and  the  military  administration  (gunsei)  of  the 
Army  had  been  unified. 

The  particular  fact  of  interest  is  the  concurrent  tenure  by  General 
Tojo,  after  October  22,  1941,  of  the  posts  of  premier  and  war  minister. 
For  in  the  past  the  fact  that  the  prime  minister  had  been  considered 
responsible  for,  and  yet  had  not  been  able  to  control,  the  actions  of  the 
war  minister  had  been  the  key  to  several  critical  situations.  Premiers 
Tanaka,  Wakatsuki,  Yonai,  and  Konoye  had  all  resigned  on  account  of 
this  fact.  Now  the  premier  was  the  war  minister ;  not  only  did  he  have 
charge  of  military  discipline  and  administration  but  he  could  even  at- 
tend conferences  of  Imperial  Headquarters,  albeit  as  a  participant  and 
not  as  a  member. 
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In  February,  1943,  Premier  Tojo  is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  fol- 
lows in  a  preliminary  budget  session  of  the  Diet  in  regard  to  his  dual 
role: 

Since  at  the  time  of  the  cabinet's  formation  there  was  a  dangerous  likelihood  ef 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  war,  I  resolved  to  assume  concurrently  the  post  of  minister 
of  war.  For  that  reason  I  was  especially  retained  on  active  duty  status. 

For  the  adjustment  of  civil  affairs  [Icolcumu]  and  strategy  [salcusen]  the  Liaison 
Conference  between  the  Supreme  Command  and  the  government  has  become  the 
supreme  organ.  As  premier  I  knew  everything  about  civil  affairs,  from  A  to  Z.  And 
happily,  as  war  minister  in  active  service  status,  by  my  participation  in  the  staff 
councils  of  the  Supreme  Command  I  knew  this  too  from  A  to  Z.  Hence  it  was  for  the 
first  time  possible  to  grasp  directly  the  inner  workings  of  the  Supreme  Command  and 
get  them  reflected  in  government  policy.  Likewise  it  was  for  the  first  time  possible  to 
utilise  the  changes  in  government  by  caiLsing  them  to  be  refiected  in  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  war  strategy. 

I  believe  that  the  above  state  of  affairs  is  abnormal.  It  is  unusual  for  an  Army 
man  on  active  duty  to  be  premier.  However,  I  believe  that  it  is  an  all-important 
setup  if  we  have  in  mind  the  objective  of  the  war.  In  time  to  come  I  will  think  a 
long  time,  as  premier,  before  relinquishing  the  post  of  war  minister."* 

Here,  though  the  practical  importance  of  the  Liaison  Conference  as  a 
coordinating  instrument  is  stressed,  it  is  clear  that  Tojo  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  a  partial  theoretical  solution 
had  been  found  for  the  problem  of  divergent  aims  within  the  Japanese 
government.  A  single  voice  could  now  seek  the  coordination  of  civil 
affairs  and  the  administrative  aspects  of  Army  policy  (gunsei).  This 
voice,  however,  though  aware  of  operational  decisions,  still  did  not  con- 
trol them.  Nor  was  the  Navy  wholly  within  the  scope  of  Tojo's  new 
authority. 

Since  an  Army  man  as  war  minister  had  gone  on  to  assume  the  pre- 
miership rather  than  a  civilian  becoming  war  minister,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  new  coordinating  power  was 
a  further  diminution  of  civil  influence  within  the  government.  Sys- 
tematic curtailment  of  the  power  of  the  Foreign  Office  had,  of  course, 
started  earlier,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Manchurian  Affairs  Board, 
the  China  Affairs  Board,  and  other  agencies.  After  the  dramatic  Japa- 
nese conquests  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  a  proposal  had  been  worked 
out  to  set  up  a  new  Greater  East  Asia  Ministry  to  take  over  all  substan- 
tive functions,  political,  economic,  and  cultural,  in  the  newly  won  areas, 
leaving  only  "pure  diplomacy"  for  the  Foreign  Office.  "Pure  diplomacy" 
would  then  include  merely  formal  functions  such  as  the  signing  of 
treaties,  the  receiving  of  ambassadors,  and  the  like.  Foreign  Minister 
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Togo  resisted  the  plan  as  best  he  could,  but  after  being  requested  to 
resign  by  Prime  Minister  Tojo,  Finance  Minister  Kaya,  and  the  two 
gummu  kyoku  cho,  he  consented  at  last  to  do  so  when  Navy  Minister 
Shimada  reported  to  him  that  the  Court  did  not  want  a  change  of  cabi- 
nets at  that  time/""  The  plan  was  adopted  on  November  1,  1942.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  much  weight  in  the 
government  after  this  step. 

In  February,  1942,  Tojo  released  the  post  of  home  minister  (which 
he  had  briefly  assumed  against  the  possibility  of  internal  disorders  if 
an  unpopular  last-minute  settlement  were  made  with  America) .  Though 
later  he  was,  for  short  periods,  foreign  minister,  home  minister,  Greater 
East  Asia  minister,  and  commerce  and  industry  minister,  these  facts 
were  of  little  constitutional  significance.  Of  greater  significance  was 
the  abolition,  on  November  1,  1943,  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Min- 
istry and  the  Planning  Board,  and  the  simultaneous  creation  of  the 
Munitions  Ministry,  which  was  headed  by  Prime  Minister  Tojo  until 
the  fall  of  his  cabinet  in  July,  1944. 

The  operations  of  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  were  conducted  In 
a  spirit  of  full  cooperation  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  a  basic 
failure  to  agree  upon  a  further  common  plan  of  action  developed 
within  Imperial  Headquarters  early  in  1942.  The  Navy  wanted  to  move 
on  south  and  isolate  Australia.  The  Army  was  anxious  not  to  lose  its 
position  as  the  senior  service  in  importance,  and  would  not  admit  that 
the  war  was  to  be  primarily  a  naval  war. 

Accordingly,  a  "general  plan  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  war"  was 
promulgated  in  March,  1942,  which  sidestepped  any  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  strategic  aims  in  favor  of  an  ambiguous  article  which  said  in 
essence  that  detailed  strategies  would  be  worked  out  "in  due  time"  in 
accordance  with  the  progress  of  operations,  the  development  of  the 
Russo-German  war,  the  trend  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Chungking-  regime.  There- 
after, though  the  Navy  continued  to  do  most  of  the  fighting,  airplanes 
continued  to  be  divided  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis — a  fact  which  caused  no 
little  resentment  in  the  Navy.^ 

Thus  the  "dignity  of  the  Army,"  which,  during  the  past  decade,  had 
made  real  coordination  between  the  Army  and  the  civil  government 
virtually  impossible,  now  rose  up  to  plague  Army-Navy  relations.  And 
this  too,  at  a  time  of  great  national  urgency.  Asked  what  was  the  prin- 
cipal mistake  committed  in  the  handling  of  Japanese  wartime  aviation. 
Captain  Genda,  a  naval  officer  attached  to  Imperial  Headquarters, 
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replied  that  as  among  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  government,  the 
Emperor  was  the  only  one  who  could  coordinate.  He  continued: 

Disregarding,  for  the  moment,  the  government,  there  was  no  single  agency  which 
could  coordinate  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Had  there  been  someone  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  two  branches  of  the  service  who  had  the  power  to  coordinate,  I  feel 
things  would  have  gone  much  better.  . . ,  The  war  was  primarily  a  naval  war  . . .  but 
as  far  as  Imperial  Headquarters  was  concerned  that  was  not  necessarily  the  case.^' 

Although  Imperial  Headquarters  had  been  set  up  in  1937  to  promote 
better  Army-Navy  coordination,  a  satisfactory  coordination  in  basic 
planning  was  never  achieved  during  the  Pacific  War.  No  genuine  joint 
staff  organization  was  set  up.  Imperial  Headquarters  was  in  fact  little 
more  than  a  prestige-giving  device,  a  mere  fa§ade  of  unity  sufficient 
to  overawe  the  civil  forces  and  mislead  the  public.  Behind  the  facade 
operated  an  Army  section  and  a  Navy  section  under  their  respective 
chiefs  of  staff.  At  joint  meetings  both  chiefs  of  staff  presided.^'** 

A  report  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  states  that 
"Not  until  the  war  had  been  in  progress  a  full  year  did  the  Japanese 
bring  themselves  to  concentrate  on  merchant  shipbuilding  as  if  their 
whole  economic  and  military  position  depended,  as  it  did,  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  merchant  marine."  The  largest  shipyards  had  been  tied  up 
with  a  heavy  naval  construction  program  and  little  had  been  done  to 
expand  or  modernize  the  yards  or  build  new  ones.^ 

Army-Navy  rivalry  reached  incredible  heights.  The  Navy  chief  of 
staff.  Admiral  Toyoda,  "indicated  that  the  recapture  of  Navy  prestige 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  hazardous  fleet  engagement  off  Leyte  in 
October,  1944."^"°  And  Prince  Higashikuni  told  the  USSBS  interroga- 
tors that  the  Navy  never  made  known  to  the  Army  officially  the  extent 
of  its  defeat  at  Midway. 

Basically  the  problem  was  that  service  loyalties  were  so  confounded 
with  class  loyalties,  class  loyalties  were  so  strong,  and  the  importance 
of  prestige  was  so  great  in  Japan  that  most  Army  and  Navy  men  were 
not  able  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  a  paramount  national  interest. 

Kase  states  that  Shigemitsu's  appointment  as  foreign  minister  in 
April,  1943,  was  a  move  to  bolster  the  Tojo  cabinet  and  that  Shigemitsu's 
policies  vis-a-vis  Southeast  Asia  were  such  that  the  power  of  the  Military 
was  weakened.  There  is  little  evidence  that  this  was  so,  for  what  con- 
cessions were  made  were  mostly  for  propaganda  purposes.  The  power 
of  the  ForeigTL  Office  did  not  reach  to  the  armies  in  the  field,  where 
widespread  torture  and  cruelties  were  the  rule.  Even  Kase  admits  that 
the  Foreign  Office  had  no  real  control  when  he  complains  that  "it  was  a 
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pity  . .  .  that  our  Military  trampled  on  what  was  to  be  upheld  as  the 
Pacific  Charter,  and  by  their  greed  and  atrocities  alienated  the  sym- 
pathy of  these  Asiatic  nations.'"" 

Few  of  the  concrete  acts  of  the  Japanese  government  were  in  accord 
with  the  formal  declarations  made.  Indeed,  two  of  the  last  bits  of  evi- 
dence available  regarding  Liaison  Conference  or  Imperial  Conference 
decisions  during  the  Tojo  ministry  are  related  to  this  very  question. 
On  January  4,  1943,  a  Liaison  Conference  decided  to  grant  independ- 
ence to  Burma  and  the  Philippines  hut  to  wait  in  the  case  of  other 
areas.^'''  And  on  May  31,  1943,  an  Imperial  Conference  decided  "to 
incorporate  the  East  Indies  areas  into  Japanese  territory,  and  to  allow 
the  participation  of  native  inhabitants  according  to  their  abilities."  At 
the  same  time  it  was  decided  not  to  announce  this  decision,  in  order 
that  the  Allies  might  not  use  it  for  propaganda.  Though  Prime  Minister 
Tojo  and  the  Foreign  Office  were  "rather  in  favor  of  independence," 
the  Supreme  Command  argued  against  a  policy  of  liberating  the  na- 
tives, on  the  ground  that  it  would  hamper  the  securing  of  resovirces 
necessary  to  the  war  effort.  It  was  also  argued  that  if  the  areas  were 
liberated  it  would  be  difficult  to  retain  them  in  the  postwar  period.''"' 

From  the  standpoint  of  over-all  coordination  of  policy,  a  move  of 
great  constitutional  interest  occurred  on  February  21,  1944,  imme- 
diately after  the  American  invasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  For  on 
that  date  Tojo,  already  prime  minister,  war  minister,  and  munitions 
minister,  and  still  on  active  duty,  acquired  the  additional  post  of  Army 
chief  of  staff.  Navy  Minister  Shimada  simultaneously  received  the  addi- 
tional post  of  Navy  chief  of  staff.  Here  at  last  was  an  attempted  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  eternal  problem  of  the  independence  of  the  Supreme 
Command  to  match  the  unused  potential  solution — direct  Imperial 
rule — which  had  always  existed.  For  the  first  time  a  complete  integra- 
tion of  civil  affairs,  Army  administration,  and  Army  operations  could 
be  achieved.  Similarly,  all  naval  functions  were  now  under  the  control 
of  Admiral  Shimada,  who,  like  Tojo,  was  a  member  of  the  civil  cabinet. 
Nevertheless,  Army-Navy  policy  was  still  not  coordinated,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  the  changes  had  come  too  late  to  seriously  affect  the  course 
or  outcome  of  the  war.'''* 

"With  the  increase  in  Tojo's  power  to  coordinate  had  come  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  Emperor's  power  in  the  same  field.  The  Emperor  had  become 
more  than  ever  the  prisoner  of  his  own  bureaucracy.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  aphorism  ascribed  to  one  of  the  prerevolutionary  tsars:  "I  did 
not  rule  Russia.  Russia  was  ruled  by  ten  thousand  clerks." 
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From  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  premiership  to  T6j5  in  October, 
1941,  until  February  of  "this  year"  (probably  1945)  Konoye  had  no 
audiences  with  the  Emperor.''"''  Konoye  disapproved  in  principle  of  the 
Emperor's  receiving  outside  advice  (zatsuon) ;  nevertheless,  he  alleges, 
part  of  the  reason  for  his  own  isolation  was  that  T6j5  and  Kido  "blocked 
with  all  their  power"  the  presentation  of  such  (presumably  pro-peace) 
views  as  his  to  the  Emperor.""^ 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  setup  inaugurated  in  February,  1944, 
was  that  which  plagues  the  regimes  of  most  so-called  "strong  men": 
the  inability  of  the  leader  to  tolerate  potential  rivals  or  to  endure  un- 
pleasant truths.  Yanaga  asserts  that  Military  Affairs  Bureau  Chief 
Muto  deleted  the  more  unfavorable  portions  of  reports  that  reached 
Tojo  and  that  the  latter  in  turn  carefully  edited  the  battle  reports  that 
went  to  the  Emperor."^' 

Certainly  Tojo  did  not  relish  disagreement  with  his  plans  or  views. 
In  February,  1941,  he  had  retired  Ishihara,  with  whom  he  had  earlier 
quarreled.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Pacific  War  he  quar- 
reled with  Tanaka  Ryiikichi,  chief  of  the  Military  Service  Bureau  of  the 
War  Ministry."^  And  in  October,  1943,  he  forcibly  ousted  all  the  members 
of  the  Diet  affiliated  with  the  Toho  Kai  of  Nakano  Seig5.  Such  actions 
bespeak  the  personal  resentment  felt  by  the  authoritarian  type  of  per- 
sonality toward  all  who  refuse  to  flatter  or  dare  oppose.  As  late  as  July, 
1944,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas  but  just  before  Tojo  was  forced 
out,  a  certain  General  Staff  colonel  who  had  traveled  all  the  way  south 
from  Sendai  to  tell  T6j5  that  the  jig  was  up  found  himself  on  the  follow- 
ing day  transferred  to  the  China  front."' 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  REEMERGENCE  OF  CIVIL  AUTHORITY 

This  study  has  been  concerned  with  the  interplay  and  relative  strengths 
of  the  civil  and  military  arms  of  the  Japanese  government  within  the 
area  of  overlapping  spheres  of  authority  left  by  the  Meiji  Constitution. 
In  the  early  'thirties  the  pendulum  was  at  the  end  of  a  swing  which  had 
brought  the  civil  forces  to  a  high  point  of  power  and  influence  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs.  During  the  next  decade  this  condition  had  been 
reversed,  step  by  step. 

Shortly  before  the  Pacific  War  the  political  parties  had  been  dis- 
solved ;  and  thereafter  the  government  had  been  operating  under  the 
terms  of  a  national  mobilization  law  which  gave  extensive  wartime 
powers  to  the  executive  arm  of  the  government.  The  Navy  minister, 
Admiral  Shimada,  who  was  also  Navy  chief  of  staff,  had,  since  1941, 
followed  a  policy  of  cooperating  with  the  Army ;  and  in  1942  the  For- 
eign Office  had  been  shorn  of  power  in  the  Far  East  by  the  creation  of 
the  Greater  East  Asia  Ministry.  In  February,  1944,  War  Minister  T5j5, 
as  a  full  general  on  active  duty,  was  occupying  simultaneously  the  posts 
of  premier,  war  minister,  munitions  minister,  and  chief  of  staff.  Thus 
by  1944  the  pendulum  had  reached  the  other  end  of  its  arc:  Army  domi- 
nance of  foreign  and  civil  policy  was  at  its  zenith. 

The  means  by  which  this  state  of  affairs  was  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  civil  forces  within  the  government  and  Japa- 
nese society  reasserted  themselves  will  now  be  considered.^ 

The  Senior  Statesmen 

The  succession  of  Japanese  military  defeats  in  the  Pacific,  together 
with  the  intimation  of  further  ills  to  come  which  news  of  them  con- 
veyed to  certain  informed  Japanese  not  then  in  positions  of  formal 
authority,  were  the  underlying  cause  of  the  changes  brought  about  in 
the  Japanese  government  in  1944  and  1945.  But  the  human  agents  who 
from  positions  of  semiretirement,  and  despite  lack  of  formal  responsi- 
bility, evaluated  and  acted  upon  the  reports  received  are  deserving  of 
credit  for  their  part  in  rescuing  Japan  from  the  certainty  of  further 
disaster.  The  men  who  played  the  key  role  in  the  reassertion  of  civil 
power  within  the  Japanese  government  were  the  so-called  Senior  States- 
men, or  Jiishin. 

^  For  notes  to  chap,  vii  see  pp.  254-258. 
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"Who  were  the  Jushin?  The  ideographs  themselves  mean  "important 
subjects,"  and  that  is  approximately  what  the  Jiishin  were.  According 
to  Admiral  Okada,  the  term  comprised  former  premiers  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council."  But  their  status  was  not  defined  by  law  or 
ordinance,  and  the  Jushin  Kaigi,  or  Senior  Statesmen's  Conference,  was 
a  completely  unofficial  body. 

A  short  time  before  Saionji's  death  in  1940,  Lord  Privy  Seal  Kido, 
in  order  to  escape  the  onus  of  single  responsibility  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  new  premiers  to  the  Emperor,  had  worked  out  plans  for  consult- 
ing the  former  premiers  during  cabinet  changes.  Thereafter  the  group 
was  regularly  convened  for  this  purpose.  On  the  one  notable  occasion 
just  prior  to  the  war  when  they  had  been  assembled  for  a  different  pur- 
pose, they  were  given  rather  highhanded  treatment  and  their  advice 
was  ignored. 

The  manner  in  which  this  little  group  of  old  men,  working  with  Ori- 
ental indirectness,  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  events  of  the  war 
in  order  to  secure  the  downfall  of  Premier  Tojo  and  the  eventual  peace- 
ful capitulation  of  Japan  is  in  itself  remarkable.  As  an  account  o'f  indi- 
vidual actions,  the  story  has  its  own  drama,  but  in  connection  with  this 
inquiry  it  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  indicating  that  there  were  elements  of 
strength  and  stability  in  the  Japanese  constitutional  system  w^hich  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  written  articles  of  the  Meiji  Constitution. 

According  to  Admiral  Okada's  affidavit,  he,  Wakatsuki,  Konoye,  and 
Hiranuma  had  agreed  as  early  as  1943  to  meet  frequently  in  order  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  war  by  any  means  possible.^  Okada  was  father- 
in-law  to  Sakomizu  Hisatsune,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  Plan- 
ning Board  in  1943-1944,  and  because  of  this  relationship  had  received 
secret  information  regarding  the  unfavorable  development  of  the  war 
situation.  This  information  he  passed  on  to  Lord  Privy  Seal  Kido  and 
others.* 

In  March,  1944,  another  Navy  man,  Admiral  Yonai,  received  a  con- 
fidential report  from  Rear  Admiral  Takagi  of  the  Navy  General  Staff 
on  studies  of  Japan's  war  position  which  Takagi  had  made  between 
September,  1943,  and  February,  1944.  Takagi's  conclusion  was  that 
immediate  efforts  for  a  compromise  peace  were  in  order.^  Presumably 
Yonai  used  this  information  to  approach  his  influential  Navy  and  other 
friends,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  this  effect. 

Moreover,  events  were  beginning  to  have  their  own  influence.  News 
of  the  intended  capabilities  of  the  B-29  bomber  reached  Japan  in  1943 
and  the  first  B-29  raids  on  southern  Japan  from  bases  in  China  began 
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on  June  15,  1944.  Early  that  month  the  Allies  had  landed  in  force  on 
the  Normandy  coast,  and  when,  on  June  16,  attacks  began  against  the 
Marianas,  the  implications  of  the  possible  loss  of  these  islands  were 
clear  to  informed  opinion  in  Tokyo. 

After  the  fall  of  Saipan,  on  July  9,  it  was  felt  to  be  possible  for  a 
group  of  Jushin  to  meet  at  Baron  Hiranuma's  home  to  attempt  to  un- 
seat Tojo.  Attending  were  the  original  four  who  had  been  meeting  se- 
cretly since  1943  (Wakatsuki,  Okada,  Hiranuma,  and  Konoye),  and 
also  Yonai,  Abe,  and  Hirota.  Following  the  meeting  Admiral  Okada  re- 
ported in  person  to  the  lord  privy  seal  the  fact  that  the  meeting  had 
taken  place  and  transmitted  to  him  a  written  resolution  which  in  Japa- 
nese terms  was  a  demand  for  the  resignation  of  the  T5jo  cabinet:  "In 
order  to  find  our  way  through  the  current  difficult  situation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  popular  mind.  All  people  must  rally  and  cooperate  to 
build  a  powerful  national  Cabinet  which  will  surge  forward  unswerv- 
ingly. A  partial  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  will  not  be  of  any  use."" 

The  meeting  of  the  Jushin  Kaigi  had  taken  place  on  July  17.  On  the 
eighteenth  the  lord  privy  seal  informed  the  Emperor  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  on  the  same  day  Tojo  had  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  and 
at  its  conclusion  informed  Kido  that  he  was  resigning  with  his  cabinet. 
That  the  blow  came  with  unexpected  suddenness  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  on  the  previous  day  Tojo  had  submitted  his  own  plans  for  revisions 
in  the  governmental  setup.'' 

On  the  day  of  the  fall  of  the  Tojo  cabinet  the  Jushin  Kaigi  met  for 
five  hours.  The  members  (Wakatsuki,  Okada,  Hirota,  Konoye,  Hira- 
numa, Abe,  Yonai,  Privy  Council  President  Hara,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal 
Kido)  had  a  difficult  time  because  the  peace  faction  dared  not  speak  out 
frankly.*  After  rejecting  Yonai's  idea  that  military  men  should  stay  out 
of  politics  on  the  ground  that  Japan  could  not  reach  that  state  "in  one 
jump,"  and  after  rejecting  Hirota's  suggestion  that  an  Imperial  prince 
should  head  the  next  cabinet,  it  was  finally  decided  that  an  Army  man 
should  be  selected.  Terauchi,  Koiso,  and  Hata  were  recommended  in 
that  order.  Thereupon  the  Emperor,  after  being  advised  by  Chief  of 
Staff  Tojo  that  Terauchi  was  indispensable  at  the  front,  recalled  Koiso 
from  Korea  to  head  the  next  cabinet.' 

But  Konoye  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  Y5nai  joined  the  cabinet  "he 
might  not  only  help  towards  solving  the  hotly  discussed  problem  of 
unifying  the  Supreme  Command,  between  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  also 
might  make  it  possible  to  establish  a  national  united  front."  Hiranuma 
and  Kido  felt  the  same  way,  the  Jushin  were  induced  to  concur,  and  it 
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was  arranged  that  Koiso  and  Yonai  should  be  jointly  invested  as  pre- 
mier and  deputy  premier.'" 

Some  indication  of  the  enhanced  prestige  of  the  Jushin  can  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Koiso  and 
Yonai  were  received  in  audience  and  told  to  form  a  joint  cabinet,  the 
two  of  them,  on  the  request  of  Koiso,  were  taken  to  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Jiishin." 

Kase  relates  that,  after  the  installation  of  the  Koiso  cabinet,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  Y5nai  returned  to  active  duty  in  order  that 
he  might  take  up  the  post  of  Navy  minister.  But  though  Koiso  also 
wished  to  be  returned  to  active  duty  in  order  that  he  might  be  war 
minister  as  well  as  premier,  his  request  for  reactivation  was  refused  by 
To  jo,  who  wished  to  remain  as  war  minister.  Finally  it  was  arranged 
that  To  jo  would  retire  as  war  minister,  but  that  Koiso  would  remain  on 
the  inactive  list  and  General  Sugiyama  would  become  war  minister. 
Thus  Koiso  lost  the  opportunity  to  continue  the  personal  coordination 
practiced  by  Tojo.  At  the  same  time  the  Army,  according  to  Kase,  took 
a  ''cool  attitude"  toward  Koiso's  government.'"  Whether  this  attitude 
was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  Koiso  had  belonged  to  the  old  Ugaki 
faction  and  was  therefore  persona  non  grata  to  the  Toseiha,  who  had 
dominated  the  Army  since  1936,  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  not  unlikely. 

The  Supreme  Council  for  the  Direction  of  the  War 

In  any  event  it  is  clear  that  Koiso  felt,  just  as  Tojo  had,  the  need  for 
more  civil-military  coordination  within  the  government.  Late  in  July, 
acting  with  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Umezu  and  Navy  Chief  of  Staff 
Oikawa,  he  requested  unofficial  permission  from  the  Emperor  to  set  up 
a  new  body  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  over-all  policy.  Thereafter, 
on  August  5,  the  Cabinet  Information  Board  released  the  following 
announcement: 

At  the  present  time,  by  Imperial  permission,  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  War  [Saiko  Senso  Shido  Kaigi]  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
delineating  [salcutei]  basic  policy  for  the  direction  of  the  war  and  for  the  harmoniz- 
ing and  coordination  of  civilian  and  war  stategies  [seisen  ryoryaTcu], 

Coincident  with  the  above,  the  existing  Imperial  Headquarters — Government 
Liaison  Conference  [Daihon-ei  Seifu  Renraku  Kaigi]  has  been  abolished. 

It  has  been  decided  that  each  week  regularly  there  will  be  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  the  government  and  Imperial  Headquarters.'^ 

Membership  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Direction  of  the  War 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Liaison  Conference  which  it  replaced.  Its 
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regular  members  included  the  Army  chief  of  staff,  the  Navy  chief  of 
staff,  the  war  minister,  the  Navy  minister,  the  premier,  and  the  foreign 
minister."  As  had  been  the  case  with  meetings  of  the  Liaison  Confer- 
ence, the  vice-chiefs  of  staff  often  attended,  and  other  cabinet  members 
in  addition  to  those  listed  above  did  so  on  occasion.  The  three-man  secre- 
tariat was  identical  with  that  of  the  former  Liaison  Conference.  Also, 
as  with  the  former  body,  decisions  within  the  civil  sphere  were  not  to 
be  considered  final  until  they  had  been  ratified  by  formal  cabinet 
action.^' 

Tanaka  Takeo,  chief  cabinet  secretary  under  Premier  Koiso  in  1944, 
states  that  when  reports  were  made  on  the  war  situation  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  together  with  the  director  of  the  Cabinet  Bureau  of 
Legislation  and  the  president  of  the  Planning  Board  were  supposed  to 
attend. 

As  for  the  secrets  of  operations  and  tactics  concerning  the  war  the  Premier  was 
not  able  to  touch  them  but  was  a  total  outsider.  . . .  The  movements  and  the  degree 
of  damage  of  the  Combined  Fleet,  for  instance,  were  in  no  way  informed  of. 

As,  nevertheless,  Premier  Koiso  happened  to  be  a  general,  he  sometimes  ques- 
tioned and  expressed  his  views  about  matters  relating  to  the  details  of  operations. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  an  attitude  of  not  desiring  to  have  the  Premier  meddle 
with  tactical  [strategic?]  affairs  was  found  among  the  oiJicers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  including  the  members  of  the  Council.  They  challenged  him  when  he  wished  to 
learn  their  secrets.^^ 

Navy  ]\Iinister  Yonai,  in  a  similar  vein,  emphasized  the  lack  of  actual 
controlling  authority  over  operations  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the 
Direction  of  the  War.  Operational  plans  after  adoption  by  the  Supreme 
Command  might  be  but  were  not  necessarily  discussed  by  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  Council,  said  he,  should  be  looked  upon 

as  a  liaison  organ  between  the  Military  and  the  Cabinet.  Its  name  tends  to  create 
the  impression  that  it  is  sitting  at  the  top  of  a  pyramid  which  is  the  national  war 
effort,  but  I  think  it  is  a  misnomer,  because  it  really  was  more  of  a  liaison  organ 
between  the  Military  and  the  government. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  war  direction  is  concerned,  the  Imperial  General  Staff  would  be 
a  more  influential  body? 

A.  Yes,  so  long  as  questions  of  operations  are  concerned,  decidedly  so." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Supreme  Council  did  not  and  could  not  domi- 
nate the  Supreme  Command.  Nevertheless,  it  served  as  a  sort  of  revital- 
ized version  of  the  Liaison  Conference,  and  as  such  became,  as  the  latter 
had  been,  a  kind  of  inner  war  cabinet  dealing  with  the  highest  policies 
and  plans. 
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The  USSBS  writers,  perhaps  unaware  of  the  previous  position  of 
the  Liaison  Conference,  evaluate  the  Council  in  the  following  terms: 
"To  one  acquainted  with  the  Japanese  talent  for  divided  authority  and 
controls,  piecemeal  responsibility  and  decisions,  and  considering  the 
past  failures  to  cope  administratively  with  the  necessities  of  total  war, 
the  Council  may  be  taken  as  an  outstanding  accomplishment.'"^ 

The  Army,  however,  was  less  impressed,  and  Kase  states  that  a  direc- 
tive was  issued  to  the  press  to  treat  the  Council  with  indifference,  since 
"there  was  no  departure  from  the  Liaison  Conference."  He  adds  that 
the  secretariat  continued  to  dominate  the  six-man  body." 

Koiso  states  that  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Direction  of  the  War 
initiated  two  schemes  for  peace:  one,  through  the  Chungking  regime, 
for  Sino- Japanese  peace;  the  other,  through  Soviet  Russia,  for  an  end- 
ing of  the  Pacific  War.  Both  failed,  he  maintains,  because  the  Japanese 
Army  and  Navy  failed  to  prevent  the  progress  of  American  forces  in 
the  Philippines.^ 

In  view  of  the  known  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Command,  the  problem 
of  an  early  peace  was  one  of  strategy.  In  September  Navy  Minister  and 
Deputy  Premier  Yonai  directed  Admiral  Takagi  to  secretly  resume  his 
studies  on  ways  to  end  the  war,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  him 
and  to  Navy  Vice-Minister  Inoue.  The  studies  included  such  problems  as 
how  to  get  the  Army  to  agree  to  ending  the  war,  the  probable  surrender 
terms,  public  opinion  and  the  acceptance  of  peace,  and  means  of  reach- 
ing the  Emperor  in  order  to  work  through  him." 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  militarily  during  Koiso's  ministry. 
In  October  the  American  forces  landed  on  the  island  of  Leyte  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Japanese  Navy  was  driven  from  Philippine  waters 
with  heavy  losses.  And  in  late  November  Saipan-based  B-29's  began  to 
raid  the  Japanese  mainland. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  the  Emperor  addressed  a  blunt  question  to 
Premier  Koiso  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do  to  retrieve  the  worsening 
war  situation.  Kase  notes  that  this  was  rightly  interpreted  as  indicating 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  government,  and  yet  the  government  did  not 
offer  to  resign.^  After  the  January  landings  in  Lingayen  Gulf  the 
Emperor  made  numerous  suggestions  to  Kido  that  the  Jiishin  should  be 
consulted.  But  Kido  states  that  he  felt  that  a  meeting  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  Jushin  at  that  time  would  have  been  "fraught  with  danger  if 
the  Military  [had]  found  out  about  it."  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
the  Jushin  should  see  the  Emperor  individually  during  February  and 
give  him  their  views." 
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Koiso,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  Supreme  Council  for 
the  Direction  of  the  War  live  up  to  its  name  in  practice,  conceived  the 
idea  of  attending  meetings  of  Imperial  Headquarters  in  his  capacity  as 
premier.  In  March,  six  months  after  becoming  premier,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Yet  even  this,  according  to  his  own  admission,  did  not 
work  out  as  planned: 

As  to  the  harmonization  of  state  policy  and  the  Supreme  Command,  I  had  obtained 
Imperial  sanction  previously  to  create  the  Supreme  War  Directing  Council  [Saiko 
Senso  Shido  Kaigi],  which  was  to  be  a  more  simplified  and  powerful  organ  as  com- 
pared with  the  Liaison  Conference. . . . 

However  the  Supreme  War  Directing  Council  did  not  come  up  to  my  expectations 
and  was  ineffective  in  its  operations,  and  the  Supreme  Command  was  prone  to 
develop  into  unexpected  directions  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  Premier. . . . 
Hereupon  ...  I  was  authorized  to  attend  the  Imperial  Headquarters  Conference  by 
order  of  [the  Emperor],  yet  being  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  I  was 
given  no  opportunity  to  take  active  part  in  matters  pertaining  to  military  operations 
and  tactics."* 

Needless  to  say,  Koiso  was  not  just  interested  in  improving  the 
theoretical  organization  of  the  government.  By  this  time  deficiencies  in 
supply,  transport,  air-raid  protection,  and  many  other  things  were  in- 
creasingly felt  on  the  civilian  as  well  as  the  military  front,  and  the 
coordination  which  had  long  been  desirable  was  by  now  imperative, 
though  impossible  of  achievement.  For  the  premier's  attendance  at 
Imperial  Headquarters  amounted  to  little  in  practice  except  a  further 
division  of  responsibility  and  authority.  In  the  words  of  Fujita: 

Though  the  premier  attended  meetings  of  Imperial  Headquarters,  he  was  not 
able  to  direct  the  Supreme  Command  by  political  means  but  could  speak  only  in 
relation  to  those  aspects  affecting  both  the  Supreme  Command  and  civil  affairs.  .  . . 
Eegarding  other  decisions,  even  though  he  could  not  take  part  in  them,  if  he  tolerated 
them  and  continued  to  remain  in  office,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  say  definitely  that 
he  bore  no  responsibility.^ 

The  Fall  of  the  Koiso  Cabinet 

On  April  1,  1945,  American  troops  invaded  Okinawa.  At  this  juncture 
Koiso  returned  again  in  desperation  to  the  idea  of  holding  the  addi- 
tional post  of  war  minister,  and  on  April  3  suggested  to  War  Minister 
Sugiyama  that  he  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Two  days  after  being  turned 
down  on  this  suggestion,  and  following  consultation  with  Yonai,  Koiso 
resigned  together  with  his  cabinet.'" 

As  is  plain  from  the  whole  course  of  Koiso's  government,  the  ultimate 
folly  of  the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Command  was  beginning  to 
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show  itself.  On  April  4,  the  day  before  the  cabinet  resigned,  Kido 
records  that  Koiso  visited  him  and  spoke  as  follows: 

As  I  have  previously  told  you,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  war  situation  of 
today,  the  present  organization  and  character  of  the  government  as  the  highest 
national  organ  are  by  no  means  good.  That  is  why,  with  the  Emperor's  permission, 
I  was  admitted  to  Imperial  Headquarters.  I  have  also  given  my  opinion  [there] 
concerning  the  direction  of  the  war,  but  to  little  avail.  From  now  on  we  must  have, 
at  any  cost,  an  Imperial  Headquarters  Cabinet  or  a  Cabinet  which  will  direct  the 
war.  ...  I  informed  His  Majesty  of  this  matter  at  the  end  of  last  month.^ 

Tojo  later  put  his  finger  on  the  same  weakness — lack  of  civil  control 
over  the  Supreme  Command — in  the  course  of  summarizing  the  de- 
velopment of  coordinating  machinery  since  the  early  'thirties: 

.  .  .  You  may  say  that  these  four  steps,  to  wit :  the  Four-  and  Five-Minister  Con- 
ferences, the  Liaison  Conferences,  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Direction  of  the 
War,  and  the  Imperial  Headquarters  Conferences  attended  by  the  Premier  were 
four  stages  of  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  overlapping  spheres  of 
authority.  With  regard  to  the  overlapping  spheres  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
success,  but  the  political  forces,  that  is  to  say,  the  political  power  of  the  Cabinet, 
could  not  control  the  pure  command  sphere  of  authority  of  the  Supreme  Command.^ 

The  growth  of  military  influence  from  the  early  'thirties  to  the  period 
just  before  Koiso's  resignation  in  the  spring  of  1945  is  epitomized  by 
the  composition  of  these  various  liaison  organs.  In  the  Four-Minister 
Conference  (attended  by  premier,  foreign  minister,  war  minister,  navy 
minister)  and  in  the  Five-Minister  Conference  (attended  by  these  four 
and  the  finance  minister)  the  civil  components  had  had  at  least  numeri- 
cal equality ;  in  the  Five-Minister  Conference  they  had  had  a  majority 
of  three  to  two.  With  the  Liaison  Conference  had  come  the  added  direct 
representation  of  the  two  chiefs  of  staff  (and  frequently  in  practice  the 
vice-chiefs  of  staff) ,  together  with  the  parallel  development  of  an  Army- 
dominated  secretariat.  This  system  was  not  really  changed  by  Koiso's 
"reorganization."  In  the  final  stage,  that  of  the  prime  minister  attend- 
ing Imperial  Headquarters  conferences,  the  single  representative  of  the 
civil  government  was  reduced  to  sitting  in  at  combined  staff  meetings, 
where  he  was  of  course  hopelessly  outnumbered,  and  where  if  matters 
under  discussion  involved  strategy  or  tactics  he  was  reduced  to  voiceless 
and  voteless  impotence. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Koiso  cabinet,  Kido  took  the  unusual  step  of 
formally  approaching  the  two  service  ministers  and  the  two  chiefs  of 
staff  prior  to  convening  the  Jiishin  Kaigi.  To  each  of  the  four  officials 
Kido  announced  the  reason  for  the  resignation  of  General  Koiso:  the 
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latter's  feeling  that  either  the  cabinet  should  direct  the  war  or  Imperial 
Headquarters  should  assume  political  responsibility.  He  asked  each  of 
them  to  comment  on  the  proposition  and  give  his  own  forecast  of  the 
war  situation.  None  of  the  four,  however,  felt  that  the  present  was  the 
time  for  such  innovations;  all  emphasized  the  difficulties  and  were 
rather  cool  toward  the  idea.""  But  Kido's  action  illustrates,  if  further 
illustration  were  needed,  the  extremely  flexible  nature  of  Japanese 
constitutional  arrangements,  which  were  based  on  a  blend  of  custom  and 
improvisation  rather  than  on  settled  law. 

The  Jushin  Kaigi  which  met  on  April  5,  1945,  to  find  a  replacement 
for  Koiso  was  one  of  extraordinary  interest.™  Attending  were  six  former 
premiers  (Wakatsuki,  Okada,  Hirota,  Konoye,  Hiranuma,  and  T5jo), 
Admiral  Suzuki  Kantaro,  who  had  succeeded  Hara  as  president  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  August,  1944,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  Kido. 

At  the  outset  the  question  of  the  premier's  status  was  raised;  Kido 
remarked  that  in  some  quarters  it  was  felt  that,  since  the  premier  now 
attended  Imperial  Headquarters,  perhaps  the  Supreme  Council  for 
the  Direction  of  the  War  had  become  unnecessary.  After  some  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  Konoye  observed  that  the  problem  could  not  be 
decided  in  the  absence  of  the  Supreme  Command,  and  led  the  discus- 
sion back  to  the  choice  of  the  next  premier. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the  report  of  the  conference  is  that,  though 
an  undercurrent  of  possible  defeat  and  surrender  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  the  basic  question  is,  in  reality,  "Who  is  a  premier  who  can 
sue  for  peace?"  the  question  is  never  raised!  In  its  early  stages  the 
conference  succeeds  in  sidetracking  Toj5's  suggestion  that  the  basic  issue 
of  continuing  the  war  or  suing  for  peace  be  settled  first.  This,  it  is 
decided,  would  be  "going  too  far."  Hiranuma  (who  since  1943,  together 
with  Okada,  Konoye,  and  Wakatsuki,  has  been  meeting  and  scheming 
for  an  end  to  the  war)  announces  firmly  at  the  outset  that  the  war  must 
go  on  [ !  ] ,  and  eventually  proposes  the  venerable  Suzuki  as  the  next 
premier.''^ 

On  the  mention  of  the  old  admiral's  name,  T6j6  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Army  may  "stand  aloof"  and  cause  the  collapse  of  such 
a  cabinet.  This  is  too  much  for  Kido,  who,  repeating  what  he  has  previ- 
ously said  about  the  spread  of  antimilitarism  in  the  country,  states  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  people  standing  aloof !  And  Admiral  Okada 
breaks  forth  dramatically  in  the  sharpest  words  of  the  conference: 
"At  this  occasion  when  we  are  confronted  with  a  grave  situation,  a 
national  crisis,  what  do  you  mean  by  'standing  aloof  towards  a  person 
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who  has  received  the  Imperial  Command?  Whose  responsibility  is  the 
national  defense?  Is  it  not  the  Army's  and  the  Navy's?"  To  this  Tojo 
replies  that  he  has  mentioned  the  danger  because  he  felt  it,  and 
Wakatsuki  concludes  the  session  with  soothing  words  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  no  fear  so  far  as  the  Japanese  people  are  concerned.^^ 

According  to  Kido,  only  after  the  decision  had  been  made  to  recom- 
mend Admiral  Suzuki  did  he  (Kido)  take  the  admiral  into  another 
room,  brief  him  on  the  war  situation,  and  hint  at  the  necessity  for  a 
volte-face  in  policy.'^  Suzuki  himself  stated  to  the  USSBS  investigators 
that,  when  he  assumed  office,  "It  was  the  Emperor's  desire  to  make  every 
effort  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  as  qui^^kly  as  possible,  and  that 
was  my  purpose. "^^  But  anyone  who  assumes  that  the  most  direct  method 
would  have  been  the  most  effective  knows  little  of  the  Orient.  The 
USSBS  report  continues: 

This  created  a  position  Suzuki  described  as  difficult.  On  the  one  hand  he  had 
instructions  from  the  Emperor  to  arrange  an  end  to  the  war ;  on  the  other  hand  any 
of  those  opposing  this  policy  who  learned  of  such  peace  moves  would  be  apt  to 
attack  or  even  assassinate  him  [he  had  survived  one  assassination  attempt  in  1936 — 
Y.  M.].  Thus  with  the  general  staffs,  government  in  general,  and  the  people,  he 
advocated  increased  war  effort  and  determination  to  fight,  whereas  "through  diplo- 
macy and  any  other  means  available"  he  had  to  negotiate  with  other  countries  to 
stop  the  war.^ 

Indeed,  the  thoroughness  of  the  propaganda  indoctrination  which 
had  hitherto  been  achieved  now  became  a  source  of  weakness  in  that  it 
had  a  retarding  effect  on  the  course  of  the  government's  foreign  policy, 
which  now  demanded  rapid  and  fundamental  change.  This  was  the 
meaning  of  Admiral  Nomura's  remark  that,  though  many  intelligent 
people  in  Japan  realized  that  the  longer  the  war  lasted  the  worse  it 
would  be  for  Japan,  "in  the  mind  of  the  people  an  early  termination 
of  the  war  seemed  impossible  and  the  thought  was  that  the  people  must 
be  kept  together.'"' 

On  April  19  the  Cabinet  Information  Board  announced  that  Premier 
Suzuki  would  attend  meetings  at  Imperial  Headquarters,  where  he 
would  receive  a  full  account  of  the  strategic  situation,  and,  together 
with  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  and  the  chiefs  of  staff,  would  attend 
meetings  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Direction  of  the  War."  Thus 
Suzuki  had  precisely  the  status  which  Koiso  had  already  found  un- 
satisfactory. 
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Plans  for  Peace 

Yet  the  pressure  of  events  continued  to  suggest  the  imperative  necessity 
for  change.  On  May  9,  the  day  after  the  end  of  the  European  War,  War 
Minister  Anami  asked  the  cabinet  for  an  Imperial  Conference  to  decide 
the  "Fundamental  Principle  of  the  War,"  that  is,  whether  to  continue  it 
or  not.  This  confirmed  Kido's  belief  that  the  Army  would  permit  open 
consideration  of  peace  only  after  Germany's  collapse.  The  USSBS  states 
that  by  May  the  Emperor,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  premier,  the  foreign 
minister,  and  the  Navy  minister  (Kido,  Suzuki,  Togo,  Yonai)  had  de- 
cided that  the  war  should  be  ended  even  if  it  meant  acceptance  of  defeat 
on  Allied  terms.^^  The  problem  remained  one  of  method:  how  to  proceed 
and  yet  escape  assassination  and  with  it  the  collapse  of  all  plans  for 
peace. 

At  this  stage  a  most  important  step  was  taken  to  free  the  Supreme 
Council  from  the  indirect  surveillance  of  the  field-grade  officers  of  the 
General  Staff.  Kase  states  that  Premier  Suzuki  "was  prevailed  upon" 
(though  he  does  not  say  by  whom)  to  limit  participation  in  the  Council 
to  the  six  constituent  members  and  to  exclude  all  others.  The  Council 
met  and  agreed  to  deliberate  only  on  important  state  affairs,  to  take  the 
initiative  and  shape  necessary  policies  to  meet  the  urgent  situation 
instead  of  merely  acquiescing  as  hitherto  in  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  secretariat,  and  for  this  purpose  to  hold  confidential 
meetings  of  the  constituent  members  only.  At  the  same  time  the  mem- 
bers informally  agreed  upon  a  new  secretariat  consisting  of  four  men 
who  were  actually  in  favor  of  terminating  the  war :  Colonel  Matsunami 
for  the  premier  and  war  minister.  Admiral  Takagi  for  the  Navy  min- 
ister, Kase  for  the  foreign  minister,  and  Matsudaira  for  the  lord  privy 
seal,  who  would  be  indispensable  in  any  moves  requiring  Imperial  con- 
currence. Kase  states  that  this  secretariat  soon  began  to  hold  secret 
meetings  and  to  function  as  a  steering  committee  for  the  Supreme 
Council."' 

Thereafter  the  Supreme  Council  presumably  led  a  double  life,  con- 
tinuing to  meet  as  before  in  the  presence  of  the  former  secretariat,  and 
concurrently  holding  these  other  secret  meetings.  The  remarkable  thing 
is  the  acquiescence  of  the  two  chiefs  of  staff  and  the  war  minister  in  such 
an  arrangement.  We  can  only  conclude  that  by  this  time  some  doubts 
had  begun  to  grow  in  the  minds  of  the  older  officers  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  the  sakan  officer  group,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  had 
brought  the  country  to  its  state  of  desperate  last-ditch  defense.^" 
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This  move  to  detach  the  Supreme  Council's  deliberations  from  the 
observation  of  the  secretariat  is  of  great  interest,  representing  as  it  does 
the  first  overt  break  with  the  long-engrained  custom  of  gekokujo.  Pos- 
sibly the  new  working  procedure  was  an  indirect  result  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  had  surrendered  in  early  May,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  face 
for  the  Toseiha  officer  group  which  had  been  so  instrumental  in  securing 
Japan's  entry  on  the  German  side. 

Having  thus  freed  the  Council  from  field-grade  officer  surveillance, 
the  aged  prime  minister  next  tried  to  get  the  facts,  and  an  analytical 
study  of  the  nation's  material  power,  using  only  "unvarnished  facts  and 
undistorted  figures,"  was  ordered.  Kase  states,  "This  instruction  was 
deemed  necessary  because  the  Planning  Board  would  not  scruple  to  cut 
the  cloth  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Military,  from  whom  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  take  orders."" 

The  task  was  entrusted  to  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  Sakomizu  (Ad- 
miral Okada's  son-in-law),  who  concluded  in  May  that  Japan  could 
not  continue  the  war.  Suzuki,  agreeing  with  the  estimate,  showed  it  to 
the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  Premier  Hirota  to  sound  out 
the  Russian  ambassador  (Yakov  Malik)  regarding  the  possibility  of 
Russian  intercession  with  America.'" 

However,  the  faction  which  favored  the  continuation  of  the  war  was 
by  no  means  silenced.  On  June  6,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  a 
full-dress  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  unexpectedly  convened 
at  the  instance  of  the  Army  in  order  to  discuss  "the  Fundamental  Policy 
of  Prosecuting  the  AVar.""  This  meeting  was  attended  by  the  six 
regular  members  and  the  three  "secretaries"  and  additionally  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cabinet  Research  Bureau  and  the  minister  of  agriculture 
and  commerce.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  war  should  be 
prosecuted  fully,  regardless  of  the  difficulties  involved,  but  that  unless 
some  radical  measures  could  be  adopted  to  arouse  the  people  the  nation's 
war  power  was  bound  to  decline  very  rapidly.  Nevertheless,  as  Navy 
Chief  of  Staff  Toyoda  later  explained,  "No  one  expressed  the  view  that 
we  should  ask  for  peace — when  a  large  number  of  people  are  present 
it  is  difficult  for  any  one  member  to  say  that  we  should  so  entreat.''" 

On  June  8  "practically  the  same"  members  held  a  further  meeting  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  (which  was,  of  course,  a  Gozen  Kaigi).  At 
this  meeting  there  was  "no  discussion  but  merely  a  report  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  prior  meeting  on  the  sixth."  The  meeting  lasted  only 
about  fifteen  minutes.  The  Emperor  read  the  report  but  made  no  com- 
ment. Each  participant  expressed  his  official  opinion  but  no  one  as  yet 
expressed  his  real  feelings.*® 
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This  was  the  old  Imperial  Conference  technique  which  had  reached 
its  culmination  of  perfection  in  the  immediate  prewar  period  but  which, 
it  is  clear,  was  still  considered  usable.  The  difficulties  confronting  the 
foreign  minister  in  the  face  of  all  this  dissimulation  can  be  imagined. 
How  could  he  know  who  was  secretly  for  peace  and  who  for  war?  In 
fact,  Kido's  diary  entry  for  June  13,  1945,  shows  that  until  that  late 
date  Premier  Suzuki  and  Navy  Minister  Yonai  had  each  been  ignorant 
of  the  other's  desire  for  peace ! 

It  was  the  Sovereign  who  finally  brought  an  end  to  this  intolerable 
situation.  On  June  22,  apparently  on  his  own  initiative,  the  Emperor 
summoned  the  six  regular  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  per- 
sonally opened  the  discussion  with  a  statement  that,  though  the  basic 
policy  for  directing  the  war  had  been  decided  at  the  June  8  Gozen  Kaigi, 
it  was  desired  that  concrete  means  for  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  should 
also  be  studied.  He  wanted  all  to  strive  for  their  prompt  realization 
"without  being  hampered  by  traditional  ideas."  Then,  calling  for  com- 
ments, the  Emperor  secured  the  consent  of  the  premier.  Navy  Minister 
Yonai,  and  Foreign  Minister  Togo.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Umezu  advised 
caution  ,in  carrying  out  the  plan,  but  when  the  Emperor  asked  him  if 
there  was  not  a  danger  of  losing  the  chance  for  peace  by  excess  of 
caution,  the  chief  of  staff  answered  definitely  that  promptness  was 
called  for.^*  The  Emperor  also  asked  how  soon  an  envoy  could  be  sent 
to  Moscow. 

After  this  meeting  Premier  Suzuki  is  quoted  as  having  said,  "Today 
the  Emperor  said  what  everyone  has  wanted  to  say  but  yet  was  afraid 
to  say."  Unfortunately  for  the  Japanese  people,  the  Emperor's  moves 
came  to  nought  both  because  of  Russian  disinterest  in  terminating  the 
war  at  that  time  and  because  of  the  imminence  of  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence. 

This  was  another  instance  of  the  Emperor  by  his  own  action  order- 
ing a  clear-cut  decision  of  an  Imperial  Conference  to  be  set  aside.  An 
earlier  example  had  been  the  instruction  to  Tojo,  when  he  took  office 
as  premier  in  October,  1941,  to  disregard  the  decision  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  September  6.  Quite  apart  from  other  evidence,  these 
acts  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  theory  that  the  Emperor  had  no 
authority  over  affairs  of  state.  Similarly  indicative  of  the  Emperor's 
wide  powers,  especially  in  an  emergency,  is  the  admission  of  Prince 
Konoye  (Japan's  intended  emissary  to  Soviet  Russia  for  peace  talks) 
that,  though  ostensibly  he  was  to  negotiate,  he  had  received  direct  and 
secret  instructions  from  the  Emperor  to  secure  peace  at  any  price." 
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The  Potsdam  Declaration 

On  July  26  the  Potsdam  Declaration  was  issued,  and  the  Supreme 
Council  immediately  began  deliberations  upon  it.  Premier  Suzuki, 
Foreign  Minister  Togo,  and  Navy  Minister  Yonai  felt  that  the  Declara- 
tion, no  matter  how  unpalatable,  would  have  to  be  accepted  at  once  as 
the  final  terms  of  peace.  War  Minister  Anami,  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
TJmezu,  and  Navy  Chief  of  Staff  Toyoda  Soemu  felt  that  the  terms  were 
"too  dishonorable."  Discussion  centered  around  the  position  of  the 
Emperor,  the  retention  of  the  Emperor  system,  and  the  punishment  of 
Japanese  war  criminals. 

The  destruction  of  Hiroshima  by  atomic  blast  on  August  6  added 
urgency  to  the  situation,  but  still  did  not  resolve  the  difference  of 
opinion.  Though  nearly  all  hope  had  been  abandoned  for  a  favorable 
outcome  of  the  peace  overtures  which  had  been  undertaken  through 
Soviet  Russia,  still  the  news  of  the  latter's  entrance  into  the  war,  re- 
ceived early  on  the  morning  of  August  9,  came  as  a  profound  shock. 
Suzulii's  first  task  was  to  decide  whether  to  resign  at  this  new  blow  or 
to  take  positive  action  for  peace  or  renewed  war.  First  he  conferred 
with  Foreign  Minister  T5g6.  Then  from  7:00  a.m.  to  9:00  a.m.  he  (or 
he  and  Togo)  conferred  with  the  Emperor,  and  a  decision  was  made  to 
accept  the  Potsdam  terms."* 

In  his  refusal  to  save  face  with  a  mass  resignation  following  the 
entrance  of  Russia  into  the  war  against  Japan,  Suzuki  again  showed 
himself  a  man  of  principle.  Resignation  was  suggested  to  him,  but  he 
decided  to  see  things  through  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  as  the 
Emperor  desired."*  In  character  the  old  admiral  was  of  a  different  stripe 
from  those  who  lived  and  acted  only  with  regard  to  saving  face.  By  his 
acts  he  fully  justified  Kido's  appraisal  of  him  to  the  USSBS  investi- 
gators as  the  one  man  with  the  deep  conviction  and  personal  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  Military  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end.^ 

The  Emperor  on  the  morning  of  August  9  asked  Kido  to  confer  with 
the  premier  regarding  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  two  officials 
did  meet  that  same  morning,  probably  just  after  Suzuki's  audience  with 
the  Emperor.'"' 

From  10:00  a.m.  until  noon  a  meeting  of  the  six  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  Direction  of  the  War  was  held.  At  this  meeting 
the  same  split  continued  which  had  appeared  at  the  first  news  of  the 
Potsdam  Declaration.  Suzuki,  Togo,  and  Yonai  felt  that  the  Potsdam 
terms  should  be  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  the  Emperor's 
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legal  position  would  not  be  altered.  Anami,  Umezu,  and  Toyoda  Soemu 
also  favored  acceptance — but  only  on  three  additional  conditions:  no 
occupation  of  the  Japanese  home  islands,  Japanese  withdrawal  and 
demobilization  of  troops,  and  Japanese  prosecution  of  war  criminals." 

To  resolve  the  deadlock  the  full  cabinet,  which  had  been  scheduled  to 
meet  at  noon  of  that  day  (August  9),  was  convened  at  2:30  p.m.  and 
for  the  first  time  was  briefed  on  the  situation.  Shimomura's  account 
brings  out  the  terse  drama  of  the  occasion.  Following  the  premier's 
welcome,  Togo  announced  that  at  5:00  p.m.  on  August  8  Molotov  had 
told  Ambassador  Sato  that  Russia  was  at  war  with  Japan.  Tog5  then 
gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  crisis  facing  the  country.  War  Minister 
Anami  sketched  the  situation  on  the  mainland,  and,  while  admitting 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  victory,  expressed 
the  thought  that  there  was  still  a  chance  to  keep  on  fighting  for  the 
honor  of  the  Yamato  race. 

Yonai  stressed  the  point  that  the  war  must  be  based  on  the  total 
national  strength,  and  that  it  was  not  the  Army's  or  the  Navy's  war. 
He  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to  continue  it.  This  was  a  time  to 
abandon  thoughts  of  face  (memljoku)  and  dignity  (menshi)  and  con- 
front the  bitter  fact  of  defeat.  The  munitions  and  the  agriculture  and 
commerce  ministers  then  gave  pessimistic  estimates  of  the  situation,  and 
Togo  reported  that  Molotov  had  released  the  information  that  Japan 
had  previously  requested  Soviet  intervention. 

Premier  Suzuki  next  informed  the  cabinet  members  that  the  Supreme 
Council  meeting  that  day  had  decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
accept  the  Potsdam  terms;  he  asked  the  foreign  minister  to  report  on 
the  morning  meeting.  Foreign  Minister  Togo  then  outlined  the  four 
reservations  which  had  been  discussed.  Unfortunately,  he  said,  there 
had  not  been  full  agreement,  and  so  the  question  of  whether  the  fighting 
could  be  continued  was  still  open.  He  urged  that  the  fighting  stop.  The 
second  and  fourth  items  (occupation,  and  the  prosecution  of  war 
criminals)  could  be  negotiated.  The  third  (independent  withdrawal 
and  demobilization  of  troops)  could  be  dealt  with  at  the  armistice  talks. 
The  first  (position  of  the  Emperor)  was  absolute  and  no  concession 
would  be  made.  On  this  basis  he  thought  arrangements  should  be  made 
with  the  Supreme  Command  for  an  armistice  proposal. 

War  Minister  Anami  took  issue  with  this,  especially  with  the  idea  of 
permitting  a  foreign  occupation.  The  Supreme  Command,  he  said,  had 
an  even  stronger  opinion,  holding  that  the  war  situation  was  an  even 
match. 
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Yonai  objected.  Japan  was  licked — had  been  licked  all  the  way  from 
Bougainville  to  Okinawa — in  science  and  in  armaments.  The  munitions, 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  transportation  ministers  were  all  in 
favor  of  the  fewest  possible  conditions.  Others  spoke.  The  cabinet  meet- 
ing went  on  till  after  10:00  p.m.^  But  even  the  cabinet  could  not  agree. 
Nine  members  voted  for  unconditional  acceptance  (with  the  single  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Emperor) ;  three  voted  for  con- 
ditional acceptance  (acceptance  with  the  three  additional  provisions 
given  above)  ;  and  three  others  took  intermediate  positions. 

Despairing  of  decision  by  this  means,  Suzuki  recessed  the  cabinet  and 
prepared  to  go  through  with  the  plan  which  had  no  doubt  been  worked 
out  that  morning  with  Kido  and  the  Emperor.  He  petitioned  the 
Emperor  for  an  Imperial  Conference  to  be  convened  at  11:30  p.m.  in 
the  air-raid  shelter  in  the  Palace  grounds,  and  requested  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  Privy  Council 
President  Iliranuma  be  invited  to  attend.  It  appears  that  Munitions 
Minister  Toyoda  Teijird  also  attend  but  that  Foreign  Minister  Togo  did 
not.  The  latter  was  no  doubt  busy  with  the  diplomatic  arrangements 
which  would  ensue  if  a  decision  were  arrived  at.  The  Emperor  of  course 
attended. 

The  Imperial  Conference  got  under  way  at  11:50  p.m.  with  the  read- 
ing by  the  chief  cabinet  secretary  of  the  text  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration 
and  the  drafts  of  the  two  plans  which  had  been  debated  in  the  Supreme 
Council  meeting  that  morning.  Hiranuma,  who  had  not  attended  the 
earlier  meetings  that  day,  asked  a  number  of  questions  and  then 
announced  that  he  agreed  with  the  foreign  minister.  The  two  chiefs  of 
staff  next  spoke,  stating  that,  though  victory  was  not  to  be  expected, 
neither  was  defeat  certain,  and  that  the  troops  would  seek  life  through 
death. 

The  meeting  continued  till  2:00  a.m.,  August  10,  for,  despite  the 
somewhat  changed  personnel  of  the  conference,  a  three-to-three  dead- 
lock had  again  appeared,  with  the  premier  apparently  not  voting."  For 
acceptance,  with  the  single  condition  noted  above,  were  probably  Yonai, 
Toyoda  Teijiro,  and  Hiranuma.  In  favor  of  acceptance  only  with  the 
three  additional  conditions  were  probably  Anami,  Umezu,  and  Toyoda 
Soemu. 

Finally  Premier  Suzuki  stood  up  and,  pointing  out  that  there  had 
been  overmuch  discussion  but  no  action,  and  that  the  matter  could  not 
be  postponed,  respectfully  requested  the  Emperor's  decision.  Turning 
toward  the  premier,  the  Emperor  replied  simply  that  he  agreed  with 
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the  foreign  minister's  opinion.  Then  he  gave  his  reasons:  not  only  would 
continuance  of  the  war  lead  to  the  extinction  of  Japan,  but  also  a  great 
many  human  beings  would  be  killed.  This  was  the  time  to  endure  the 
unendurable,  to  bear  the  unbearable,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war.  He 
had  words  for  the  victims  of  the  war  and  for  his  loyal  officers  and  men. 
But  since  the  war  had  begun  there  had  been  great  discrepancies  between 
plans  and  accomplishments.  If  the  war  were  continued,  would  not  this 
be  repeated  ?  Then  he  withdrew,  leaving  his  hearers  dumfounded.'^ 

The  Decision  for  Surrender 

After  this  overriding  Imperial  decision  to  accept  the  Potsdam  terms 
with  the  single  proviso  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  Imperial 
institution,  the  cabinet  was  convened  again  from  3:00  a.m.  to  4:00  a.m., 
and  unanimously  and  without  debate  ratified  the  decision  which  had 
been  made.  Some  three  hours  later  the  Japanese  reply  reached  the  Allies 
via  the  Swiss  and  Swedish  governments.  And  such  was  the  enhanced 
prestige  of  the  Jiishin  at  this  time  that  the  Emperor  summoned  its 
seven  members  separately  to  audiences  on  the  afternoon  of  that  same 
day  to  explain  to  them  what  had  taken  place  and  no  doubt  to  solicit 
their  advice  and  support."^ 

Within  the  next  day  or  two  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  living 
in  Tokyo  were  likewise  invited  to  the  Palace  by  the  Emperor,  who 
recounted  the  problem  facing  the  nation  and  asked  for  their  help ;  this 
was  promised  on  behalf  of  all  by  Prince  Nashimoto."  Prior  to  this, 
certain  General  Staff  officers  had  tried  to  prevail  upon  Prince  Mikasa 
to  intervene  for  them  in  behalf  of  continuance  of  the  war,  but  he  had 
refused.'^  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  an  appeal  to 
the  collective  loyalty  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  was  con- 
sidered advisable  following  the  almost  unprecedented  degree  of  leader- 
ship and  personal  participation  in  government  which  had  lately  been 
exhibited  by  the  Emperor.  For  the  crisis  was  by  no  means  over. 

On  August  12  the  Allied  reply  was  received,  and  again  some  elements 
in  the  government  took  exception  to  the  fourth  paragraph,  which  stated 
that  the  Emperor  would  be  "required  to  authorize  and  ensure"  the 
signature  of  surrender  terms  by  the  Japanese  government  and  High 
Command;  should  issue  commands  to  all  Japanese  armed  forces  to  cease 
active  operations  and  surrender  their  arms;  and  should  "issue  such 
other  orders  as  the  Supreme  Commander  may  require  to  give  effect  to 
the  surrender  terms. "°° 

Hiranuma  was  one  of  those  who  objected  to  this  portion  of  the  reply. 
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Tog5,  however,  said  that  the  Foreign  Office  saw  nothing  objectionable 
in  it,  and  Kido  states  that  he  counseled  Hiranuma  and  Suzuki  to  "trust 
the  interpretation  of  the  responsible  authorities."™  The  Army,  mean- 
while, apparently  refused  to  accept  this  explanation,  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  chiefs  of  staff  took  occasion  to  intercede  directly  with  the 
Emperor  to  urge  him  not  to  accept  the  Allied  reply — an  act  which  cost 
the  Navy  chief  of  staff  a  reprimand  from  Yonai/^ 

On  August  13  the  six  regular  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  for 
the  Direction  of  the  War  met  from  9:00  a.m.  until  about  3:00  p.m.  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  intermission  during  which  the  chiefs  of  staff  reported 
to  the  Throne.  The  meeting  was  one  of  repeated  arguments,  and  the 
cabinet  meeting  which  followed  did  not  convene  until  4:00  p.m.°^ 

At  the  cabinet  meeting  Premier  Suzuki  called  for  a  full  expression 
of  views  from  each  member,  starting  at  the  left  of  the  round  table  and 
going  around  in  order.  Whether  by  intent  or  accident  this  caused  the 
final  order  of  speaking  to  be  as  follows:  War  Minister  Anami,  Navy 
Minister  Yonai,  Prime  Minister  Suzuki. 

In  the  discussion  the  Navy  men  stand  out — Yonai  for  the  clarity  and 
simplicity  of  his  expression,  Toyoda  Teijiro  and  Suzuki  for  the  cogency 
of  their  reasoning.  Toyoda's  defense  of  the  idea  that  the  future  form 
of  the  Japanese  government  could  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves  is  a  masterpiece  of  well-informed  political  reasoning. 
Nevertheless,  despite  pleas  that  the  members  should  look  beyond  politi- 
cal questions  to  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  nation  itself,  no  decision 
was  reached,  and  the  meeting  had  to  be  adjourned.*^ 

Meanwhile,  the  elements  which  wished  to  continue  the  war,  not  con- 
tent with  mere  disagreement,  were  attempting  to  work  through  other 
branches  of  the  Imperial  House.  Shimomura  relates  that,  even  after  the 
cabinet  meeting  was  adjourned  at  7:30  p.m.,  the  two  chiefs  of  staff 
continued  to  ply  the  foreign  minister  with  arguments.  And  he  com- 
ments on  the  firm  attitude  of  Foreign  Minister  Togo,  who  patiently 
went  over  and  over  the  basic  fundamentals  of  the  case  for  capitulation. 
However,  an  hour  before  midnight.  Navy  Vice-Chief  of  Staff  Onishi 
came  to  report  to  the  chief  of  staff  the  results  of  his  audience  with 
Prince  Takamatsu:  that  the  latter  was  extremely  firm  in  his  stand  and 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  chance  of  getting  him  to  reverse  it. 
Shimomura  records  that  Onishi  appeared  to  be  almost  beside  himself, 
pleading  with  tears  in  his  voice  that,  if  the  Supreme  Command  could 
not  produce  plans  which  would  command  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor 
and  could  not  bring  about  an  Imperial  change  of  mind,  at  least  the 
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decision  for  surrender  should  be  postponed.  To  all  this  the  two  chiefs 
of  staff  listened  silently,  but  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  with  the 
foreign  minister,  pressing  him  to  ask  the  United  States  for  a  more 
"exact"  answer  regarding  the  Emperor's  proposed  powers  and  status."* 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  know  just  what  was  being 
urged  upon  Prince  Takamatsu  by  the  Supreme  Command  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  details.  The  emotional 
involvement  of  the  Navy  vice-chief  of  staff  in  last-ditch  resistance  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  had  originated 
the  kamikaze  or  suicide  plane  attacks.  Soon  after  the  surrender,  Onishi 
took  his  own  life  with  his  sword.*^ 

The  USSBS  states  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  last-minute  delay 
on  August  13  arose 

from  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  Tenno  system, ...  a  typically  Japanese  concern 
with  semantics,  ...  a  last-ditch  effort  to  void  the  decision  for  peace,  or  fear  of  a 
military  coup  if  the  Emperor's  position  were  not  meticulously  observed.  In  any  case 
it  is  significant  that  the  two  Chiefs  of  Staff  refused  that  evening  to  sign,  with  the 
Premier,  the  document  which  was  required  for  the  government  to  request  a  Con- 
ference with  the  Emperor  [Gozen  Kaigi]."" 

The  following  morning,  however,  the  premier  decided  to  go  to  the 
Emperor  and  request  the  Emperor  himself  to  convene  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference. This  the  Emperor  consented  to  do,  and  the  meeting  was  called 
for  10:30  that  same  morning,  a  half -hour  after  the  regular  meeting 
time  of  the  cabinet. 

To  this  Imperial  Conference  of  August  14  the  sixteen  members  of 
the  full  cabinet  were  invited,  together  with  the  two  chiefs  of  staff  and 
the  president  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  two  gummu  kyoku  cho,  the 
chief  cabinet  secretary,  the  president  of  the  Planning  Board,  and  one 
other  War  Ministry  functionary  (rikugun  hoka)  attended  as  secre- 
taries. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  an  underground  air-raid  shelter  in  the 
Imperial  Palace.  Shimomura  records  that  the  members  sat  in  three 
rows:  the  key  cabinet  members,  Hiranuma,  and  the  chiefs  of  staff  in  the 
first  row,  the  other  cabinet  members  in  the  second  row,  and  the  secre- 
taries in  the  third  row."^  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  niceties  of 
formal  hierarchy  were  preserved  even  at  such  a  time.  But  we  must 
remember  that  hierarchy  was  the  lifeblood  of  Japanese  society.  Kase 
even  considers  it  worth  recording  that  the  convening  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  was  so  unexpected  that  the  cabinet  ministers  had  no  time 
to  change  into  morning  clothes !  When  it  is  recalled  that  the  greater 
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part  of  Tokyo  was  by  this  time  a  mass  of  rubble  and  wood  ash  we  begin 
to  get  some  concept  of  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  cultural  patterns 
even  under  crisis. 

When  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Conference  had  assembled, 
Premier  Suzuki  stood  up  first,  and,  after  apologizing  for  again 
troubling  the  Emperor,  announced  that  he  could  not  get  cabinet  agree- 
ment despite  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  the  members  favored  the  draft 
plan.  He  proposed  that  those  who  opposed  it  should  explain  their  views, 
following  which  he  requested  a  further  Imperial  decision. 

Thereupon  both  chiefs  of  staff  and  the  war  minister  spoke,  after 
which  the  Emperor  gave  his  decision.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  would  be  unreasonable.  As  he  read  the  statement  of 
the  Allies  it  was  not  unfriendly.  He  sympathized  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  officers  and  men  in  contemplating  a  Japan  disarmed  and  occupied, 
but  he  had  to  contemplate  the  alternative:  the  total  destruction  of  the 
land  and  an  increase  in  the  people's  suffering.  In  such  case  he  would  not 
be  able  to  reply  to  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors.  If  only  a  little  seed  could 
be  saved  there  might  still  be  a  bright  future.  And  he  wanted  to  help  the 
people. 

He  recalled  the  Emperor  Meiji's  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  Triple 
Intervention — "to  bear  the  unbearable."  If  there  were  anything  he 
could  do,  even  though  unpleasant,  he  was  prepared  to  do  it  at  any  time. 
Since  disorders  would  be  likely  both  among  the  troops  and  among 
civilians  who  had  hitherto  not  been  kept  informed  if  the  decision  were 
suddenly  made  known,  he  was  prepared,  if  it  would  help,  to  make  a 
personal  broadcast  to  the  people.  He  requested  the  cooperation  of  the 
war  and  Navy  ministers  in  understanding  his  feelings  and  in  making 
efforts  to  avert  violence.  Finally  he  requested  the  government  to  prepare 
an  Imperial  rescript,  for  the  issuance  of  which  there  was  an  urgent 
need."* 

The  quiet  yet  tragic  drama  of  this  meeting — whether  from  the  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Japanese  concept 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  unique  position  of  the  Imperial  House,  or  from 
the  merely  human  point  of  view — is  of  a  high  order.  Kase  records  that 
at  the  end  of  the  Emperor's  words  the  speaker  himself  as  well  as  all  the 
participants  were  in  tears.  If  anything,  the  stature  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  enhanced  in  this  hour  of  defeat. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Emperor's  words  were  decisive  and  though 
the  calling  of  the  conference  and  the  part  which  he  played  in  it  un- 
doubtedly represented  the  Emperor's  own  sincere  convictions,  the  major 
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credit  for  the  decision  must  go  to  the  aged  prime  minister,  for  it  was  the 
latter's  initiative  and  dogged  skill  which  had  maneuvered  matters  to 
the  point  where  it  had  become  possible  for  the  Emperor  to  act.  In 
Suzuki's  own  words,  as  recorded  by  the  USSBS,  "When  the  Emperor 
took  his  active  role  in  politics  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  because  the 
Premier  .  . .  had  been  able  to  lead  the  government  up  to  a  point  where 
it  could  be  left  to  the  Emperor  to  make  the  decision ;  in  other  words,  I 
had  prepared  the  way.''^" 

Properly  speaking,  this  last  Imperial  Conference  brings  to  an  end 
the  long  search  for  a  coordinating  instrument  which  could  integrate 
Japanese  foreign  policy.  In  the  final  crucial  test  of  the  Meiji  Constitu- 
tion it  was  the  Emperor  and  he  alone  who  could  coordinate.  Thrice 
since  June  22,  1945,  he  had  made  important  decisions  which  no  one  else 
in  the  Japanese  government  could  have  made.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Emperor  could  have  so  acted  without  assistance,  and  as  things  worked 
out  even  ivith  assistance  he  came  close  to  failing.  For,  although  an 
Imperial  surrender  broadcast  was  prepared  a  little  before  midnight  on 
the  day  of  the  Emperor's  decision,  a  revolt  in  the  Imperial  Guards 
Division  broke  out  that  same  evening;  this,  had  it  succeeded,  might 
have  undone  all  the  coordination  which  had  been  achieved.  Just  after 
the  Imperial  decision  the  lord  keeper  had  suggested  to  the  chief  aide- 
de-camp  that  a  special  Imperial  rescript  be  issued  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  but  had  been  informed  that  neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  saw 
any  necessity  for  one. 

The  disturbances  on  the  night  of  August  14-15  included  an  attack 
on  the  prime  minister's  life ;  the  burning  of  the  homes  of  Suzuki  and 
Hiranuma ;  a  disorderly  violation  of  the  Imperial  Household  Ministry 
buildings  by  members  of  the  Imperial  Guards  Division  seeking — unsuc- 
cessfully, as  it  turned  out — to  destroy  the  transcript  of  the  surrender  re- 
cording ;  and  distribution  from  Army  aircraft  of  leaflets  denouncing  the 
surrender  rescript  as  false.™  Yet  the  broadcast  itself  was  successfully 
made. 

While  the  revolt  was  going  on,  Lord  Privy  Seal  Kido  and  Imperial 
Household  Minister  Ishiwata  spent  the  early  morning  hours  of  the 
fifteenth  in  the  underground  vault  room  of  the  Imperial  Household 
Ministry.  That  morning  Kido's  home  was  raided  by  a  squad  of  self- 
styled  "special  service  gendarmes,"  armed  with  hand  grenades,  swords, 
and  revolvers,  who  were  looking  for  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth, after  again  failing  to  locate  Kido,  the  group  went  to  the  top  of 
Atago  Hill  and  committed  suicide  with  hand  grenades." 
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As  usual  this  affair  had  had  its  origin  among  the  field-grade  officers 
of  the  General  Staff  and  the  War  Ministry/^  The  participating  officers 
of  the  Imperial  Guards  Division  actually  shot  their  commanding  officer, 
Lieutenant  General  Mori,  for  refusing  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  it 
required  a  three-hour  lecture  by  the  over-all  area  commander,  who 
hastened  to  the  Palace,  to  end  the  revolt." 

Amidst  such  excursions  and  alarums  it  can  be  remarked  parentheti- 
cally that  the  timidity  of  key  advisers  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
earlier  adverse  comment  was  to  a  considerable  extent  justified  by  scenes 
such  as  these.  The  fundamental  cure  was  not  more  personal  courage 
among  the  advisers,  but  a  better  understanding  in  other  quarters  of  the 
necessity  for  law  and  order  to  protect  key  figures  from  the  likelihood  of 
physical  violence  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is  of  ironic  in- 
terest that  Hiranuma,  the  former  president  of  the  Kokuhonsha,  should 
suffer  on  this  occasion  from  some  of  the  lawlessness  which  that  organiza- 
tion had  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  condone  and  hence  to  promote. 

The  two  chiefs  of  staff  and  War  Minister  Anami,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  on  the  defensive  in  the  final  meetings  of  the  Supreme 
Council  and  the  cabinet,  exhibited  enough  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  nation  to  avoid  active  attempts  to  break  up  the  peace 
moves  which  they  knew  were  under  way.  In  fact,  they  must  have  kept 
these  peace  moves  an  absolute  secret,  for  General  Kawabe  Torashiro, 
Army  vice-chief  of  staff  in  the  Suzuki  cabinet,  told  members  of  the 
USSBS  that  the  first  he  had  heard  of  any  talk  of  arranging  a  termina- 
tion of  the  war  was  when  it  actually  happened  on  August  15  !'^ 

Kase  states  that  Chief  of  Staff  Umezu,  War  Minister  Anami,  and 
Navy  Chief  of  Staff  Toyoda  Soemu  held  out  against  unconditional  sur- 
render because  they  were  "hostages  to  the  fiery  young  officers  who  were 
still  hopeful  of  ultimate  victory."  According  to  Kase,  their  motives 
were  principally  fear,  vanity,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  the  loss  of  face 
which  would  come  with  abject  surrender.'" 

War  Minister  Anami's  Dilemma 

The  USSBS  comments  that  the  position  of  General  Anami  epitomized 
the  conflicts  within  the  oligarchy.  His  loyalty  to  the  career  Army  and 
his  knowledge  that  the  Army  wanted  to  continue  the  war  had  made  him 
attach  the  extra  conditions  to  the  Japanese  reply  on  the  terms  of  sur- 
render. But  in  the  face  of  the  Emperor's  explicit  decision  which  would 
carry  with  it  the  future  dissolution  of  the  Army,  Anami  respected  the 
Emperor's  decision,  refrained  from  breaking  up  the  cabinet,  and  cleared 
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his  own  personal  responsibility  to  the  military  caste  by  making  the 
supreme  personal  sacrifice.™ 

Anami's  position  was  in  many  ways  very  similar  to  that  of  War 
Minister  Hata  in  July,  1940.  In  partial  defense  of  Hata  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  much  easier  to  predict  the  probable  course  of  events  in  1945 
than  it  had  been  in  1940.  But  quite  aside  from  the  "practical"  wisdom 
or  folly  of  the  course  taken,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  neither  case 
could  there  be,  according  to  Japanese  standards,  any  "right"  solu- 
tion. Each  situation  had  in  it  the  elements  of  a  Greek  tragedy:  an 
intolerable  conflict  of  moral  imperatives.  And  like  a  Greek  tragedy 
Anami's  career  was  to  end:  in  suicide,  with  his  fellow  citizens  approv- 
ing the  course  taken.  Said  Admiral  Nomura  of  Anami:  "As  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  he  knew  the  real  situation,  but  as  head  of  the  Army  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Army  for  continuing  the 
war.  Therefore  he  was  in  a  dilemma,  and  after  signing  ...  he  killed 
himself.  He  was  in  a  very  difficult  position,  being  both  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  head  of  the  Army,  and  it  was  said  that  he  acted  truly  like 
a  gentleman."" 

Indeed,  the  acts  of  Hata  and  Anami,  in  1940  and  1945,  respectively, 
are  the  logical  culminations  of  the  dual  position  of  the  war  minister. 
For  both  acts  illustrated  the  peculiar  nature  of  Japanese  loyalty,  which 
was  in  essence  a  loyalty  to  group  or  class  and  not  a  loyalty  to  constitu- 
tional or  legal  principles. 

In  Japan  the  strength  of  group  pressure  for  conformity  made  it  more 
difficult  for  a  responsible  individual  to  stand  out  against  his  group  for  a 
legally  "right"  cause  than  to  stick  with  it  for  a  legally  "wrong"  one.  Cer- 
tainly Hata  in  1940  made  a  "wrong"  decision  in  the  legal  or  constitu- 
tional sense.  And  though  it  appears  to  have  brought  him  to  tears  it  clearly 
did  not  drive  him  to  suicide.  But  Anami,  who  in  1945  made  the  constitu- 
tionally "right"  decision  to  follow  the  Emperor's  wishes,  had  to  escape 
from  the  resulting  situation  by  suicide.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however, 
that  Anami  bore  another  burden  which  Hata  in  1940  had  not  borne.  For 
in  the  peculiarly  irrational  Japanese  sense  of  the  term,  Anami  in  1945 
was  also  "responsible"  for  the  fact  of  defeat. 

One  other  matter  deserves  brief  comment.  This  is  the  importance, 
from  the  constitutional  point  of  view,  of  the  sense  of  personal  loyalty 
to  the  Japanese  Emperor  which  existed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
great  majority  of  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  officers,  enlisted  men,  and 
civilians.  Here  was  an  element  of  incalculable  strength  in  the  constitu- 
tional system,  quite  apart  from  the  written  terms  of  the  Meiji  Consti- 
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tution  itself.  It  was  no  doubt  this  sentiment  of  ultimate  loyalty  which 
induced  Chief  of  Staff  Umezu  to  agree  to  sign  the  surrender  document 
after  the  Emperor  had  talked  with  him,  though  previously  he  had 
turned  white  with  anger  at  the  idea  and  had  threatened  to  commit  sui- 
cide if  pressed.™ 

In  retrospect,  too,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  importance  of  Saionji's  last 
stand:  that  the  Emperor's  personal  staff  should  consist  of  those  who 
were  personally  loyal  to  him,  even  if  this  staff  were  forced  to  stand 
helplessly  aside  while  the  government  and  the  Army  set  policies  which 
they  deplored.'"  For,  granted  loyal  advisers,  in  an  emergency  it  might 
be  possible  for  moderate  forces  to  reach  the  Emperor,  and  it  might  be 
possible  for  him  to  act.  This,  in  effect,  was  what  happened  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  But  how  different  the  whole  course  of  events  would  have 
been  if,  for  example.  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  had  been  unable  to  see 
the  Emperor  on  the  morning  of  August  14,  1945  ! 

In  retrospect  it  is  apparent  that  the  differences  between  the  Supreme 
Command  and  the  civil  government  over  foreign  policy — differences 
which  had  lain  at  the  root  of  Japan's  difficulties  since  the  early  'thir- 
ties— could  be,  and  in  the  end  were,  resolved  in  extremis  by  Imperial 
decision.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  resolution  came  only  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  In  the  words  of  Fujita: 

The  mutual  opposition  [tairits^u]  within  the  Meiji  Constitution  of  a  political 
constitution  and  a  military  constitution  was,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  final  stage, 
overcome  by  means  of  Imperial  decision.  But  this  came  altogether  too  late  [shikashi 
Tcore  wa  mattaTcu  osorebase  no  mono  de  atta]. 

The  confrontation  of  a  civil  constitution  and  a  military  constitution  was  not,  of 
course,  the  sole  cause  which  determined  our  present  defeat.  Prom  the  constitutional 
standpoint,  however,  it  must  be  viewed  as  the  chief  cause.^ 

Looking  back,  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  with  Konoye  that  the 
tragic  ending  in  1945  was  also,  in  part,  the  result  of  too  much  of  the 
wrong  sort  of  advice  to  the  Emperor;  of  too  much  solicitude  that  the 
Emperor  "should  not  be  troubled"  or  that  "his  Imperial  virtue  should 
not  be  tarnished."  Writes  Konoye: 

The  fact  that  the  Emperor  practically  never  expressed  his  opinions,  [or  did  so]  so 
rarely  that  one  would  think  he  was  on  the  reserved  side,  was  due,  I  think,  to  Prince 
Saionji,  Count  Makino,  and  others,  who,  thinking  of  the  operations  of  a  constitution 
in  the  English  style,  said  that  the  Emperor,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  not  to  take 
the  initiative  and  interfere  in  matters  aside  from  stating  three  items  at  the  time  of 
issuing  a  command  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  namely,  respect  for  the  Constitution,  not 
being  unreasonable  in  diplomacy,  and  not  bringing  sudden  and  great  changes  in 
the  financial  world. 
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But  the  Japanese  Constitution  is  built  on  a  framework  of  direct  rule  by  the 
Emperor,  and  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  English  Constitution.  Especially 
in  reference  to  the  problem  of  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Command,  the  govern- 
ment has  no  power  at  all  of  raising  its  voicCj  and  the  only  person  who  may  restrain 
both  the  government  and  the  Supreme  Command  is  the  Emperor.  And  yet,  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  is  on  the  passive  side,  acting  in  the  English  style,  gives  rise  to 
numerous  difficulties  in  wartime,  although  it  may  be  all  right  in  peace.  In  the 
Japanese-American  negotiations,  I  bitterly  felt  the  fact  that . .  .  [they]  could  not 
be  settled  simply  by  the  urgings  and  suggestions  given,  in  the  English  style,  by  the 
Emperor.^^ 

On  November  3,  1946,  the  new  "MacArthur  Constitution"  was  to  be 
promulgated,  to  come  into  effect  six  months  later.  Perhaps  the  Impe- 
rial Court  was,  under  the  new  constitution,  to  lose  the  powers  it  had 
enjoyed  under  the  old,  because,  like  the  cautious  servant  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  had  been  so  fearful  of 
incurring  risks  that  they  had  failed  to  take  the  actions  necessary  to 
justify  their  own  extensive  powers. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 

In  social  situations,  which  are  invariably  the  resultant  of  multiple 
forces,  it  is  always  onerous  to  attempt  to  single  out  the  factor  or  factors 
considered  decisive  in  a  given  case.  Yet  analysis — and  even,  occasion- 
ally, prescription — must  be  attempted  if  the  political  scientist  is  to 
produce  more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events. 

One  of  the  notable  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  political  evolu- 
tion of  the  early  'thirties  was  the  substitution  of  violence  and  emotion 
for  reason  as  the  effective  creative  force  behind  government  policies — 
the  growth  of  "government  by  assassination,"  to  use  the  famous  phrase 
coined  by  Hugh  Byas — in  the  interest  of  an  expansive  and  aggressive 
foreign  policy.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  argue  that  emotion  is  a 
poor  guide  in  political  matters,  particularly  in  foreign  policy,  and 
that  the  acceptance  of  faits  accomplis  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  lawful 
and  deliberate  processes  of  constitutional  government.  Yet  the  Japa- 
nese example  during  that  decade  indicates  how  vitally  important  it  is 
to  check  such  illegalities  as  they  appear  if  constitutional  government 
is  to  be  preserved.  It  is  fatal  to  accept  them  in  the  pious  hope  that  they 
can  be  safely  ignored.  President  Truman's  dismissal  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  the  spring  of  1951  was  an  example  of  the  painful  checks 
which  must  be  applied  to  usurpers  of  power  if  orderly  government  is 
to  be  maintained.  A  year  later  a  similar  check  was  applied — this  time 
to  President  Truman,  who  was  informed,  first  by  a  courageous  federal 
district  judge,  and  then  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  his 
seizure  of  the  steel  industry  was  unconstitutional. 

Expressed  in  slightly  different  terms,  we  can  say  that  there  is  a 
"point  of  no  return"  in  the  experience  of  a  nation  dealing  with  illegali- 
ties. The  time  to  challenge  them  is  before  that  point  is  reached.  The 
time  to  fight  them  is  before  the  battle  is  already  lost.  The  hopelessness 
of  trying  to  do  so  later  is  illustrated  by  Saionji's  soliloquy  apropos  the 
Hirota  cabinet  some  seven  months  after  the  February  26  Incident: 
"One  would  wonder  whether  there  wouldn't  be  men  in  the  Cabinet  who 
would  fight  the  Army,  but  there  is  no  one  who  has  the  necessary  cour- 
age. It  is  no  use  unless  a  Cabinet  is  ready  to  fight  for  its  contentions, 
but  that  is  quite  impossible  in  these  times.  ...  If  there  should  be  a  fight, 
the  Constitution  will  be  thrown  out  the  window.  Even  now  it  is  half 
abandoned.  . .  ."^ 


^  For  notes  to  chap,  viii  see  p.  258. 
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Related  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  faits  accompUs  once  having  oc- 
curred had  to  be  accepted,  was  the  mistaken  idea  that  discipline  could 
be  "restored"  by  giving  ground  on  matters  of  principle.  This  is  a  fatal 
error,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  ever  had  to  bring  up  children.  Its  folly 
is  particularly  apparent  during  the  period  of  this  study.  For  each 
time  a  principle  is  sacrificed  there  is  less  of  it  to  defend  the  next  time, 
and  in  the  end  the  whole  notion  of  discipline  vanishes.  (Incidentally, 
this  is  just  what  happens  with  Japanese  babies,  who  are  allowed  to 
develop  into  little  tyrants  during  their  first  few  years,  though  later 
they  are  disciplined.)  Yet,  despite  its  patent  error,  the  principle  of 
"restoring  discipline  by  giving  ground"  was  widely  applied  between 
1930  and  1944  both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  civil  government.  A  random 
example  is  Premier  Konoye's  appointment  of  the  lawless  Suetsugu  as 
home  minister  in  1937  as  a  gesture  to  quiet  the  rightists. 

The  years  1930-1944,  which  were  marked  by  an  ever-increasing  mili- 
tary dominance  of  foreign  policy,  were  also  marked  by  an  ever-increas- 
ing scale  of  military  commitments ;  and  in  the  end  Japan  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  military  resistance  which  had  been  conjured  up  as  a 
result  of  her  policies.  Was  the  increased  military  involvement  in  foreign 
policy  planning  during  the  'thirties  the  cause  of  the  increased  military 
aggressiveness?  Was  bad  planning,  or  bad  luck,  responsible  for  the 
series  of  military  stalemates  and  eventual  defeat?  And  finally,  if  the 
basic  fault  in  Japan  was  the  narrowness  of  outlook  of  the  governing 
class,  is  not  this  trait  also  a  danger  in  other  situations  in  the  modern 
world  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  program  of  Japanese  military  ex- 
pansion after  1930 — involving  Manchuria,  then  North  China,  then  the 
whole  of  China,  and  finally  the  whole  South  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia 
area — was  chiefly  the  result  of  military  planning  and  initiative. 

Ultimate  failure  of  these  plans  must  be  charged  to  bad  planning 
rather  than  bad  luck.  It  seems  clear  that  the  military  planners  con- 
stantly overreached  themselves  and  did  not  hesitate  to  cover  up  stale- 
mates or  defeats  with  fresh  ventures  whose  ultimate  consequences  they 
could  never  fully  foresee.  In  part  they  became  intoxicated  with  their 
own  propaganda — a  danger  which  confronts  any  modern  government. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole  story.  The  blunt  truth  is  that  the 
foreigTi  affairs  planning  by  the  Japanese  Military  was  miserably  in- 
adequate. Admiral  Yonai's  searching  remark  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  and  summarizes  the  dilemma  of  the  military  officers:  "The 
chief  duty  of  an  Army,  it  is  said,  is  simply  to  persevere  to  the  end  for 
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final  victory.  Therefore,  if  one  asks,  are  there  plans  for  final  victory, 
no  answer  is  possible.'"  In  other  words,  if  the  answer  is  "no,"  the  Mili- 
tary must  admit  that  they  are  not  properly  performing  their  job;  if  the 
answer  is  "yes,"  the  facts  sometimes  have  to  be  falsified.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  second  answer  is  that  it  involves  no  immediate  loss  of 
face. 

Another  reason  for  failure  was  that  the  idea  of  prestige  was  given 
too  much  weight  in  planning.  It  is  true  that  the  conscious,  rational  de- 
sire to  bring  about  a  domestic  condition  of  military  state  socialism  was 
one  motivating  factor  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  military  planners. 
However,  this  rational  motive  was  accompanied  by  an  even  stronger 
irrational  preoccupation  with  the  prestige  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
military  class.  And  this  preoccupation  with  prestige  so  possessed  the 
military  planners  as  a  group  that  it  almost  completely  obscured  the 
concept  of  the  national  interest  which  was  implicit  in  the  Emperor 
symbol.  In  other  words,  service  loyalties  got  completely  out  of  hand. 

Another  factor  of  weakness  was  the  inability  of  the  military  planners 
to  comprehend  the  nonmilitary  elements  of  the  problems  of  diplomacy 
and  war.  Specifically,  they  failed  to  understand  the  temper  and  psy- 
chology of  non-Japanese  peoples. 

The  term  "military  planners"  refers  chiefly  to  the  anonymous  field- 
grade  officer  group,  centered  about  the  Army  General  Staff,  which 
made  its  influence  felt  on  policy  through  the  chief  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry.  It  was  this  group  whose  evaluations 
of  events  were  controlling  for  most  of  the  decade  and  a  half  of  this 
study.  Yet  it  was  precisely  this  group  whose  capacity  to  evaluate  was  at 
fault,  and  for  two  reasons:  they  lacked  the  caution  which  comes  with 
age,  and  they  lacked  the  wisdom  and  judgment  which  can,  at  least,  flow 
from  a  broad  education. 

Hence  the  foregoing  indictment  of  foreign  affairs  planning  by  mili- 
tary men  is  not  an  indictment  of  military  men  in  general ;  rather  it  is  a 
criticism  of  any  kind  of  educational  narrowness  as  a  preparation  for 
the  evaluation  of  foreign  affairs  or  the  estimation  of  national  interest. 
Certainly  there  was  no  lack  of  statesmanship  among  such  professional 
military  men  as  Admiral  Yonai,  Admiral  Okada,  or  Admiral  Suzuki. 

It  is  true  that  the  outcome  of  military  campaigns  and  wars  usually 
appears  to  be  (and  to  some  extent  actually  is)  the  result  of  strictlj' 
military  factors.  However,  under  certain  conditions  the  outcome  of  a 
war  is  from  the  first  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  because  of  the  over- 
all balance  of  forces  on  one  side  or  the  other  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
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mencement.  It  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  assess  all  the  factors 
involved  and  to  try  to  avoid,  at  a  minimum,  launching  aggressive  ven- 
tures that  cannot  be  consummated.  This  the  Japanese  military  plan- 
ners, who  with  inadequate  preparation  had  taken  over  the  task  of  states- 
manship, failed  to  do,  and  it  must  be  concluded  that  their  planning 
rather  than  their  luck  was  at  fault. 

Under  modern  conditions,  civil  and  military  power  must  be  skillfully 
coordinated  if  a  nation  is  to  have  an  effective  foreign  policy.  But  under 
the  Meiji  Constitution  such  coordination  could  not  be  achieved  without 
invoking  the  assistance  of  the  "divine"  Emperor  and  thereby  in  the 
process  risking  the  "tarnishing  of  his  divinity."  The  initial  weakness 
was  a  constitutional  one.  However,  the  further  factor  which  made  this 
initial  weakness  fatal  was  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  military  man: 
a  certain  narrowness  of  mind  in  pursuing  the  interests  of  the  military 
class  to  the  neglect  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  nation  generally,  and  in  assuming — if  he  thought  about  it 
at  all — either  that  the  two  were  identical  or  that  the  former  was  of 
paramount  importance.' 

In  respect  to  the  size  of  the  group  with  which  a  given  person  feels 
that  he  can  or  should  identify  his  own  interests  (the  so-called  "in- 
group"  of  the  sociologists),  individuals  vary  widely.  Some  sects  of 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  comprehend  all  sentient  things  within  this 
group.  The  concept  of  Christendom  used  to  include  the  whole  body  of 
mankind  living  under  Christian  institutions.  And  even  after  the  uni- 
versalism  of  the  church  gave  way  to  the  more  limited  loyalties  of  the 
various  European  nation-states,  manj^  individuals  retained  and  retain 
the  broader  concept  in  their  own  thinking.  Others,  however,  including 
many  from  the  allegedly  "enlightened"  countries  of  the  West,  never 
allow  their  sympathies  or  interests  to  stray  beyond  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  national,  as  opposed  to  international,  welfare.  With  still  others 
the  generous  instincts  fail  to  operate  beyond  a  much  narrower  circle  of 
fellow  townsmen,  friends,  or  family.  Not  in  Japan  alone,  but  in  all 
countries,  class  and  profession  are  wont  to  compel  some  degree  of  loy- 
alty. It  is  perhaps  not  original  to  suggest  that  now — when  a  new  tech- 
nology has  caused  the  shrinking  of  time  and  distance  everywhere — an 
expanded  concept  of  the  "in-group"  is  appropriate  for  all  of  us, 
civilians  and  military  men  alike. 

But  in  any  event  we  can  say  this  much  with  certainty:  even  on  the 
present  nation-state  level  of  loyalty,  successful  foreign  policy  planning 
requires  a  much  broader  concept   of  the  national  interest — and   a 
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greater  identification  of  military  men  with  the  nation  as  a  whole  rather 
than  with  any  single  class  or  segment  of  it — than  the  Japanese  military 
planners  were  able  to  achieve  between  1930  and  1945.  For  in  Japan, 
unfortunately,  the  strength  of  the  prevailing  system  was  such  that  the 
military  men  who  operated  within  it  failed  to  understand  its  weaknesses 
until  too  late. 

This  is  what  General  Tojo  had  in  mind  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  his  interrogations :  that  not  only  the  system  but  the  human  agents 
were  at  fault — the  latter  for  construing  their  obligations  in  too  narrow 
terms: 

A.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Command  is  a  bad 
thing.  There  are  some  good  points  about  it  too,  for  example,  being  able  to  conduct 
operations  without  political  interference.  It  was  a  good  thing  in  1890,  when  the 
Constitution  was  established,  for  the  High  Command  to  be  untrammeled,  but  in 
these  days  when  the  influence  of  a  single  action  is  felt  around  the  world,  a  certain 
amount  of  control  by  the  political  authority  is  necessary.  However,  under  the 
Japanese  system  it  was  impossible.  . . . 

Q.  So  that  the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Command  was  good  from  a  military 
standpoint  but  not  good  from  a  political  or  civil  standpoint? 

A.  The  independence  of  the  Supreme  Command  is  good  from  a  military  point  of 
view  only  if  fighting  were  the  only  thing  considered,  but  fighting  today  is  also  a 
part  of  politics.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  under  modern  conditions,  the 
independence  of  the  Supreme  Command  requires  consideration.  I  believe  that  under 
modern  conditions  war  is  a  part  of  polities — they  are  not  separate  any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  not  realize  that  the  position  in  which  Japan  finds  herself  today  was  due 
largely  to  the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Command? 

A.  To  speak  plainly,  it  was  a  big  cause.  Actually,  it  was,  but  in  the  trials  I  don't 
want  to  emphasize  that  too  much.  What  I  do  want  to  plead  is  that  we,  as  subjects, 
I  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  did  not  discharge  our  responsibilities  to  the  Emperor.  It 
is  not  the  Emperor's  responsibility.  The  civil  ministers  ought  to  have  understood 
the  problems  of  command  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  ought  to  have  understood  the  civil 
problems.  All  ought  to  have  cooperated  in  discharging  their  responsibilities  to  the 
Emperor. 

Q.  In  what  respects  did  you  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  not  fulfill  your  responsibilities 
to  the  Emperor? 

A.  Men  use  systems;  they  should  not  be  used  by  systems.  [Hito  ga  seido  o  tsukau; 
seido  ni  hito  ga  tsukawareru  ni  arasu.]  This  is  an  important  principle.  If  I  and  the 
other  men  had  fully  understood  this,  the  Supreme  Command  should  have  taken 
account  of  the  political  aspect  of  things  and  adjusted  military  operations  accord- 
ingly. We  should  have  risen  above  the  system  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  but  we 
did  not.  It  was  the  men  who  were  at  fault. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  refer  when  you  say  "we"? 

A.  I  mean  myself  and  the  two  Chiefs  of  Staff,  especially  myself.    " 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  situation  which  you  have 
just  described? 

A.  From  the  time  I  became  Prime  Minister  I  felt  it  poignantly,  and  I  imagine 
that  not  only  I  but  all  Prime  Ministers  have  felt  the  same.* 
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The  frankness  and  humility  of  this  statement,  coming  from  a  man 
who  within  a  short  space  of  years  had  become  a  symbol  first  of  military 
arrogance  and  then  of  ignominious  defeat,  suggests  both  the  over- 
riding strength  of  the  Japanese  social  pattern  and  the  timeless  wisdom 
of  Sophocles'  line  from  the  Antigone: 

Taught  by  adversity, 

Old  age  learns,  too  late,  to  be  wise. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I 

^  Byas,  Government  hy  Assassination,  p.  258. 

^  Uyehara,  The  Political  Development  of  Japan,  p.  25. 

^  The  International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  (IMTFE)  provided  the 
following  interchange  apropos  this  matter  (Defense  Counsel  Kiyose  is  addressing  a 
Japanese  witness)  : 

"Q.  Mr.  Witness,  you  have  been  a  government  official  for  twenty-five  years.  Do 
you  know  whether  in  our  country  councillors  and  advisers,  so  to  speak,  have  always 
been  just  nominal  existences? 

"A.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  generally  speaking  it  is  in  my  way  of  thinking 
councillors  and  advisers  have  been  in  most  cases  merely  figureheads  or  decorations, 
or  nominal  existences,  which  just  merely  gave  some  form  to  an  organization." 

Transcript  of  the  IMTFE  (henceforth  cited  as  "Transcript"),  p.  8863.  The  styl- 
istic clumsiness  of  both  question  and  answer  are  the  result  of  rapid  court  interpreta- 
tion. The  comment  of  the  president  of  the  court — an  Australian — was  typical  of 
Western  bewilderment  at  such  a  state  of  affairs:  "It  is  so  easy  to  say,  but  it  may 
be  true." 

*  Kono,  The  Japanese  Army,  pp.  19-22.  For  Japanese  text  see  Genlco  Horei 
Shuran,  XIII:  1-3. 

^  Saionj'i  Earada  Memoirs,  September  3,  1936,  p.  1590. 

"Benedict,  The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Stvord,  pp.  68-69. 

'  Iwasaki,  The  Working  Forces  in  Japanese  Politics,  p.  123;  Uyehara,  The  Po- 
litical Development  of  Japan,  pp.  24-25;  Hall,  KoJcutai  no  Hongi,  Book  I,  chap.  i. 

^  Hearn,  Japan:  An  Attempt  at  Interpretation,  p.  311. 

"  This  switch  in  the  object  of  loyalty  while  continuing  to  utilize  the  less  change- 
able sentiment  of  loyalty  for  a  new  purpose  is  an  illustration  of  Pareto's  theorem 
that  sentiments  are  more  enduring  than  the  objects  or  theories  with  which  they  are 
associated ;  or,  in  his  distinctive  terminology,  that  "residues"  are  more  enduring 
than  "derivations." 

^°  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  21. 

'-'■  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  September  21,  1938,  pp.  2263-67;  August  23,  1939, 
p.  2610. 

^^Zinbun,  1(2):  58. 

"  Ike,  The  Beginnings  of  Political  Democracy  in  Japan,  pp.  197-201. 

^''Ibid.,  pp.  202-203.  Maruyama  Saneo  [Masao]  and  Kawashima  Takenori  are 
cited  as  authorities. 

^^  Scalapino,  Democracy  and  the  Party  Movement  in  Prewar  Japan,  p.  141. 

^^  English  and  Japanese  texts  of  the  Meiji  Constitution  are  readily  available  in 
a  number  of  places.  I  have  used  Ito,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  (in  English)  and  IMTFE  (English  and  Japanese)^  Exhibit  68.  For 
the  official  Japanese  text  see  also  Genhd  Eorei  Shfiran,  1:1-18. 

"  Fujita,  Meiji  Eempo  Bon,  pp.  99,  104-106.  The  author  was  counselor  on  mili- 
tary administration  in  the  War  Ministry,  1917-1934,  and  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  Tokyo  Imperial  University  in  1937  for  his  study  of  military 
administration  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  Emperor's  position  vis-a-vis  his  military  and  civil  advisers, 
see  Affidavit  of  Tojo  Hideki,  par.  117,  Exhibit  3655,  Transcript  pp.  36379-83. 

^®  A  reported  conversation  in  the  spring  of  1932  between  the  aged  Genro,  Prince 
Saionji,  and  another  Palace  official  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
Emperor's  office  at  that  time.  Saionji  expressed  confidence  in  the  sagacity  of  the 
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Emperor,  saying  that  the  latter  had  a  better  understanding  of  all  affairs  than  had 
the  late  Emperor  Meiji;  that  it  was  essential  for  the  Emperor  to  "stand  firm";  and 
that,  though  there  was  no  reason  for  apprehension,  the  Emperor  should  study  state 
affairs  earnestly.  In  response  to  the  idea  that  the  Emperor  should  have  capable  men 
as  his  advisers,  Saionji  answered  that  the  Emperor  Meiji  had  had  such  advisers, 
but  there  had  been  some  ambitious  men  among  them  and  the  idea  had  not  worked 
out  too  well.  Kido  NikU,  May  2,  1932. 

^  Meiji  Constitution,  Art.  LXXIV. 

^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  December  24,  1931,  pp.  199-200. 

--  When,  in  May,  1937,  the  president  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  prime  minister 
joi;ied  in  recommending  two  men  as  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Emperor 
replied  that  one  of  them  was  all  right,  but  that  further  thought  should  be  given 
regarding  the  other.  Both  the  prime  minister  and  the  president  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil became  much  excited  about  their  responsibility  until  the  lord  privy  seal,  Yuasa 
Kurahei,  told  them  that  recommendations  were  by  no  means  always  sanctioned  by 
the  Emperor.  Three  years  later,  however,  both  the  situation  and  the  person  advising 
the  Emperor  had  changed,  and  the  new  lord  privy  seal,  Kido  Koichi,  was  counseling 
the  Emperor  not  to  criticize  the  personalities  of  those  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment. Though  the  direction  of  policy  by  this  time  ran  counter  to  the  Emperor's 
personal  wishes,  the  power  of  the  lord  privy  seal  had  become  so  great  that  his  views 
prevailed.  Ihid.,  September  22,  1940,  pp.  2929-30. 

'"Ibid.,  June  20,  1938,  p.  2146.  Earlier,  the  procedure  had  been  less  formal,  and 
Prince  Saionji  to  the  end  retained  the  idea  that  the  Emperor's  relation  to  his  cabi- 
net ministers  should  be  one  of  friendly  intimacy,  with  the  subject  always  remem- 
bering that  he  was  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity.  There  was  too  much  formality 
now,  he  thought.  He  recollected  meeting  the  Emperor  Taisho,  being  offered  a  seat, 
and  conversing  casually  while  smoking.  Ibid.,  August  14,  1934,  p.  969.  Saionji  did, 
however,  oppose  attendance  by  three  or  four  cabinet  ministers  in  order  to  "have  the 
Emperor  settle  their  arguments."  Ibid.,  September  13,  1934,  p.  1006. 

-^  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  February  6,  1946. 

-'^Cross-examination  of  Kido  Koichi,  Transcript  pp.  31329-330.  Fujita's  version, 
based  on  the  Asahi  Shivibun  for  October  21,  1947,  is  slightly  different.  The  muddled 
interpretation  of  the  last  sentence  is  cleared  up,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  final  state- 
ment which  does  not  appear  in  the  official  transcript.  See  Fujita,  Meiji  Eempo  Bon, 
p.  115. 

^  Shimomura,  ShilseTiTci,  pp.  153-154.  The  author  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  has  taught  in  several  universities,  and  has 
written  on  political  and  economic  subjects.  During  the  Suzuki  cabinet  (April  to 
August,  1945),  he  attended  numerous  cabinet  meetings  held  in  the  underground 
telephone-exchange  room  of  the  premier's  official  residence.  He  made  memoranda 
of  these  meetings  and  thus  preserved  a  record  of  what  happened,  though  no  other 
official  transcript  or  record  was  kept.  Later  he  showed  his  record  to  friends  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  obtained  from  them  some  supplementary  informa- 
tion on  two  or  three  meetings. 

=^  USSBS,  Summary  Report  (Pacific  War),  p.  25. 

-''  In  June,  1930,  Prince  Fushimi,  who  had  a  post  in  the  Navy  General  Staff,  came 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Emperor  and  took  the  occasion  to  say,  "I  have  something 
to  relate  to  you  concerning  disarmament.  Do  you  care  to  listen?"  To  this  the  Em- 
peror made  no  reply,  and  the  Prince  therefore  withdrew.  At  once  the  Emperor 
summoned  the  lord  privy  seal,  and,  stating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  Fushimi's 
talk,  suggested  that  the  Imperial  aide-de-camp  be  sent  to  inform  the  Prince  of  his 
attitude.  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  Supplement,  Prince  Saionji  and  the  London 
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Naval  Bisarmament  Treaty,  undated,  p.  106.  On  a  later  occasion  the  Emperor  had  a 
similar  reaction  to  another  of  Prince  Fushimi's  unofficial  approaches.  Saionji 
Earada  Memoirs,  July  20,  1934,  pp.  945-947. 

-■"  Ward,  "Party  Government  in  Japan,"  pp.  489-490. 

™  Bills  were  then  referred  by  the  government  to  the  Emperor,  who  in  turn  re- 
ferred them  to  the  Privy  Council,  an  advisory  body  dominated  by  its  appointed 
members.  The  manner  in  which  the  Privy  Council  operated  to  divest  the  Diet  of 
all  power  over  expenditures  is  illustrated  by  Exhibit  3174,  the  official  record  of  the 
Privy  Council  meeting  of  January  30,  1932. 

There  Kaneko,  head  of  the  investigating  committee,  related  that,  though  approxi- 
mately ten  million  yen  had  already  been  spent  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the  War  Min- 
istry', and  the  Navy  Ministry,  and  another  twenty  million  yen  was  considered  neces- 
sary, the  last  session  of  the  Diet  had  failed  to  pass  the  bill  presented  by  the  cabinet. 
"However,  the  competent  authorities,  considering  that  the  appropriation  ...  is  so 
urgent  that  it  cannot  be  delayed  till  the  convening  of  a  new  Imperial  Diet  .  .  .  the 
government  wishes  to  promulgate  this  Imperial  Ordinance  as  an  urgent  financial 
measure  under  Article  LXX,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Imperial  Constitution."  Though 
Councilor  Kaneko  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  call  the  Diet,  he 
seconded  the  proposal  of  the  committee  "considering  the  fact  that  the  competent 
authorities  have  amply  studied  the  question."  Councilor  Ishii  also  asked  some  ques- 
tions. But  the  vote  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  issuing  the  ordinance  requested  by 
the  cabinet.  Exhibit  3174,  Transcript  p.  28579. 

^^  NaiJcaku  Kansei,  Chokurei  135  of  December  24,  1889.  With  later  amendments  it 
comprises  Exhibit  70.  See  GenTco  Horei  Shilran,  111:1-3.  Cf.  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo 
Eon,  p.  163;  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  119;  Scalapino,  Democracy  and  the 
Party  Movement  in  Prewar  Japan,  p.  82. 

^-Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  September  13,  1934,  pp.  1003-04;  July  19,  1937,  pp. 
1828,  1834. 

"^  NaikaJcu  Kansei,  Exhibit  70. 

^^  Kalcusho  Kansei  TsfisoTcu.  Exhibit  73  comprises  the  original  ordinance,  Chokurei 
122  of  October  31,  1893,  as  amended. 

^^  Gaimusho  Kansei.  Exhibit  76  comprises  the  original  ordinance,  Chokurei  258  of 
October  22,  1898,  as  amended.  Genho  Eorei  Shilran,  III:  38-39. 

''"  Talcu  by  itself  means  to  "clear,"  "open,"  or  "break  up";  the  elements  for 
"hand"  and  "stone"  which  comprise  it  suggest  the  initial  labor  of  clearing  new  land. 
Tahu  plus  the  character  shoku — "increase"  or  "enlarge" — combine  to  make  the 
common  Japanese  word  for  "colonization"  {taTcushoTcu)  from  which  Takumusho  is 
derived. 

^'  TaTcumusho  Kansei.  Exhibit  87  comprises  Chokurei  152  of  June  10,  1929,  which 
superseded  Chokurei  179  of  1908  and  Chokurei  150  of  1920.  Genlco  Eorei  Shuran, 
III:  376. 

"^  Naimiisho  Kansei.  Exhibit  88  comprises  the  original  ordinance,  Chokurei  259 
of  October  22,  1898,  as  amended.  Genlco  Eorei  Shuran,  III:  48-50. 

^^  Quigley,  Japanese  Government  and  Politics,  p.  85. 

■'°  Cross-examination  of  Kido  Koichi,  Transcript  p.  31385. 

"  Testimony  of  Fujita,  Transcript  p.  17586 ;  Interrogation  of  Togo  Shigenori, 
Exhibit  1206-A,  Transcript  p.  10506;  ibid.,  Exhibit  1207-A,  Transcript  pp.  10513, 
31329-33;  Affidavit  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  December  19,  1947,  Exhibit  3655,  Tran- 
script pp.  36379-83,  48379-80. 

'=  Interrogation  of  Araki  Sadao  dated  February  11,  1946,  Exhibit  2218,  Tran- 
script p.  15837  (italics  mine). 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II 

^  "The  Legacy  of  leyasu,"  in  Murdoch,  A  History  of  Japan,  III :  796-814. 

^  The  disproportion  between  power  and  numbers  often  is  explicable  in  terms  of 
either  the  weapons  or  the  political  techniques  available  to  the  dominant  minority. 
In  Japan,  as  was  true  of  the  influence  achieved  and  maintained  by  a  handful  of 
Europeans  over  millions  of  Asians  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  the  smaller  class  was  armed  with  weapons — the  Japanese  samurai 
with  swords,  the  Europeans  with  firearms— out  of  all  proportion  in  effectiveness  to 
those  that  could  be  brought  against  them.  And  in  both  cases  the  abracadabra  of 
moral  justification  was  used  to  reinforce  the  preferred  position  based,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  superior  force. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  local  regional  loyalties  in  the  politics  of 
early  Meiji  Japan,  see  Scalapino,  Democracy  and  the  Party  Movement  in  Prewar 
Japan,  chap.  iv. 

*  I  lived  for  two  years  before  the  war  in  Kanazawa  in  western  Japan.  It  was  a 
city  with  a  proud  feudal  tradition,  having  been  the  seat,  during  Tokugawa  days,  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  tozama,  or  "outer  lords,"  who  were  not  direct  vassals  of  the 
shogun.  Though  the  shops  were  overflowing  with  the  beautiful  Tcntani  porcelain  for 
which  the  area  was  famous,  and  which  collectors  came  from  all  over  Japan  to  buy, 
the  local  merchants  seldom  evinced  any  interest  in  making  a  sale.  It  simply  was  not 
good  form  to  do  so !  The  contrast  with  nearby  Toyama,  a  more  progressive  city, 
was  remarkable. 

^  General  Araki  Sadao,  who  became  war  minister  in  1931,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Manchurian  Incident,  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  older  view.  (See  chap,  iv.) 

*  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  pp.  60-61. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  68-69.  Additional  sources  used  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Army 
cliques  in  this  chapter  are:  Tanaka,  Nikon  Gumbatsu  Anto  Shi,  pp.  1-10;  Majima, 
Gumbatsu  Anto  Hishi,  pp.  14—15 ;  Konoye,  Ushinawareshi  Seiji,  pp.  11-12. 

*  This  "indirect"  line  of  Choshu  influence  included  men  from  Oita,  Okayama, 
Ishikawa,  Kumamoto,  and  other  prefectures.  After  the  threat  to  Choshu  dominance 
had  been  removed  in  the  middle  'thirties,  two  of  the  men  from  the  "direct"  line, 
Terauchi  Hisaichi  and  Hata  Shunroku,  did  succeed  in  becoming  war  minister.  How- 
ever, neither  enjoyed  actual,  as  distinct  from  titular,  control. 

"  Konoye,  Ushinawareshi  Seiji,  p.  11. 

"  Tanaka,  Nihon  Gumbatsu  Anto  Shi,  pp.  6-7.  The  Three  Chiefs  (san  choTcan) 
were  the  war  minister,  the  chief  of  staff,  and  the  inspector  general  of  military 
training. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  8-10. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

"  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  p.  125. 

^*  USSBS,  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II :  330. 

^  Imperial  ordinance  no.  3  of  January  9,  1890,  translated  in  McLaren,  Japanese 
Government  Documents,  pp.  243-247. 

^*  Japanese  parties  had  always_suffered  from  the  lack  of  a  basic  concept  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "public."  Ozaki  Yukio,  the  "grand  old  man"  of  Japanese 
democracy,  confessed  in  1917,  "Here  in  the  Orient  we  have  had  the  conception  of 
a  faction ;  but  none  of  a  public  party."  Ike,  The  Beginnings  of  Political  Democracy 
in  Japan,  p.  203. 

"  Sambo  Eombu  Eei.  Exhibit  78  comprises  the  basic  ordinance,  Sainbo  Hombu 
Jorei,  Gunrei  Eiku  19  of  December  19,  1908.  GenTco  Eorei  Shilran,  III:  132. 

"  Gunreibu  Eei.  Exhibit  79  comprises  the  original  ordinance,  Kaigun  Gunreibu 
Jorei,  Gunrei  Kai  7  of  August  25,  1914,  as  amended.  Genko  Eorei  Shilran,  III: 
226-227. 
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^*  See  notes  17  and  18,  above.  The  prerogative  of  the  Navy  Supreme  Command 
is  said  to  have  been  achieved  by  a  revision  of  the  Sambo  Hombu  Jorei  by  means  of 
an  unnumbered  Chokurci  of  March  18,  1896,  countersigned  by  the  premier  and  the 
war  and  Navy  ministers.  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  p.  71. 

-"^  Testimony  of  Oka  Takazumi  (part  of  which  must  be  received  with  caution), 
Exhibit  3473,  Transcript  pp.  33404-15. 

^  Cf.  Art.  Ill  of  Sambo  Hombu  Jorei,  Gunrei  Riku  19  of  December  19,  1908,  in 
Genko  Horei  SMran,  III:  132,  with  Art.  XII,  sees.  2-5,  of  Kaigunslio  Kansei, 
Chokurei  37  of  March  31,  1916,  in  GenTco  Horei  Shuran,  III:  195-198.  Cf.  also 
BiTcugun  Dai  GalcTco  Bei  and  Kaigun  Dai  Galcl'd  Eei  in  ibid.,  Ill :  135-136,  207-209. 

--  In  the  summer  of  1933,  Admiral  Kat5  Kanji,  who  had  been  Navy  chief  of  staff 
at  the  time  of  the  London  Naval  Conference,  and  Viscount  Kaneko  seem  to  have 
prevailed  upon  the  nominal  Navy  chief  of  staff,  Prince  Fushimi,  to  request  that  the 
respective  powers  of  the  Navy  minister  and  the  Navy  chief  of  staff  be  changed  to 
approximate  those  existing  between  the  war  minister  and  the  Army  chief  of  staff — 
to  request  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Navy  chief  of  staff  relative  to  that  of  the 
Navy  minister.  But  both  Prime  Minister  Saito  (who  had  once  been  Navy  minister 
himself)  and  Grand  Chamberlain  Suzuki  (who  had  once  been  Navy  chief  of  staff) 
took  a  dim  view  of  the  attempt.  Suzuki  recounted  that  the  same  issue  had  been 
raised  in  previous  years,  and  represented  a  "traditional  ambition  of  the  Navy 
General  Staff."  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  August  3,  1933,  pp.  655-662. 

^  Takeuchi,  War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  p.  14.  Takeuchi  quotes 
as  authority  Minobe  in  Kaizd,  12  (no.  6,  June,  1930),  21.  Cf.  Kono,  The  Japanese 
Army,  p.  16. 

^  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  pp.  64-66. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

"^Ibid.,  pp.  66-67. 

-''  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  January  30,  1946,  Exhibit  3032,  Transcript 
p. 27082. 

-^  Meiji  Constitution,  Exhibit  68. 

™  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  14,  1946. 

^°  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  January  20,  1940,  p.  2741. 

''^  Chokurei  193  and  194,  dated  and  proclaimed  on  May  19,  1900.  Excerpts  from  the 
ordinances  are  comprised  in  Exhibit  93.  For  the  substance  of  the  ordinances  in 
question  see  Art.  XXXI  and  annex  of  Eikugunsho  Kansei,  which,  in  a  later  form, 
comprises  Chokurei  314  of  December  19,  1908.  GenJcd  Horei  Shuram.,  Ill:  108-113. 
Cf.  Art.  XXXIII  and  annex  of  Kaigunsho  Kansei,  which,  in  a  later  form,  comprises 
Chokurei  37  of  March  31,  1916.  GenlcD  Horei  Shuran,  III:  195-198. 

^- 1  have  been  unable  to  locate  these  ordinances  in  Genl-6  Horei  Shuran,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  certifications  accompanying  the  copied 
excerpts  from  them  contained  in  Exhibit  93. 

^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  April  22,  1936,  p.  1480. 

^  Interrogation  of  Muto  Akira  dated  April  15,  1946,  Exhibit  2240,  Transcript  p. 
16122. 

^=  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  January  30,  1946,  Exhibit  3032,  Transcript 
p.  27082. 

^  Ibid.,  March  28,  1946,  Exhibit  1983-A,  Transcript  p.  14591. 

"  Iwasaki,  The  Worlcing  Forces  in  Japanese  Politics,  pp.  129-130. 

^^  Deposition  of  Ishihara  Kanji  taken  on  May  1  and  2,  1947,  Exhibit  2584, 
Transcript  p.  22153. 

«°  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  February  7,  1946,  Exhibit  3336,  Transcript 
p.  30626. 
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*"  Eikugun  Dai  Gaklco  Rei,  Gunrei  Eiku  7  of  October  27,  1923,  in  GenTco  Horei 
Shuran,  III:  135-136.  Kyoilcu  SoTcamhu  Jorei,  Gunrei  Eiku  20  of  December  19, 
1908,  later  amended.  GenTco  Horei  Shuran,  III:  133-134.  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon, 
p.  124.  Kono,  The  Japanese  Army,  pp.  30-31. 

"  The  translation  given  is  that  used  in  the  IMTFE.  A  more  literal  rendering  of 
the  first  two  sentences  is  as  follows:  "Eegulations  concerning  the  Army  or  Navy 
Supreme  Command  which  have  been  imperially  determined  shall  be  known  as  mili- 
tary ordinances  [or:  military  orders;  or:  military  commands]."  Gunrei  ni  lean  snru 
Ken,  Gunrei  1  of  September  12,  1907,  Exhibit  77,  in  GenTco  Horei  Shuran,  I:  77;  also 
quoted  in  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  pp.  118-119. 

^-  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  pp.  118-120. 

^'  This  fact  has  not  always  been  fully  appreciated  by  Western  scholars.  Harold  S. 
Quigley  quotes  Nakano  Toniio  (in  TTie  Ordinance  Power  of  tJie  Japanese  Emperor, 
Baltimore,  1923)  :  "Under  the  existing  system  the  supreme  military  command,  which 
is  vested  in  the  Emperor,  is  executed  by  the  Emperor  not  through  the  ministers  of 
the  Departments  of  War  and  the  Navy,  but  through  the  chiefs  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Navy  and  War,  who  are  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor,"  and  then  con- 
cludes that  Nakano  "appears  to  err  in  narrowing  the  exercise  of  this  function  to 
the  Staffs."  But  Nakano  was  right !  Quigley,  Japanese  Government  and  Politics, 
p.  88. 

"  Cross-examination  of  Tanaka  Shin-ichi,  Transcript  p.  16164. 

''-  Interrogation  of  Toj5  Hideki  dated  March  11,  1946,  Exhibit  3029,  Transcript 
p.  27060. 

*"  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  21. 

*'  Tolstoi's  War  and  Peace  contains  an  implied  criticism  of  the  military  dogmatism 
of  the  Prussian  followers  of  Clausewitz  who  were  interested  only  in  military  victory, 
regardless  of  the  human  cost. 

^^  Kuhara  Fusanosuke  and  Aikawa  Gisuke  were  men  of  this  type.  IPS  document 
no.  14  was  an  undated  original  MS  scroll  bearing  the  notation  "Destroy  by  burning!" 
The  letter,  possibly  written  about  1910,  bore  the  signature  of  Tanaka  Giichi,  and 
was  addressed  to  Doihara  Kenji,  subsequently  famous  as  the  "Lawrence  of  Man- 
churia." The  letter  introduced  Aikawa  (later  to  become  one  of  the  "Big  Five"  in 
Manchuria  in  the  'thirties)  as  an  emissary  of  Kuhara  Fusanosuke,  who  is  described 
as  "the  greatest  businessman  in  Japan  in  the  mining  industry,"  and  requests  that  he 
be  introduced  to  appropriate  people  in  China.  Though  the  nature  of  Aikawa's 
mission  in  China  is  not  specified,  Tanaka  describes  it  as  "an  enterprise  on  a  large 
scale  and  upon  a  solid  foundation  to  further  the  Empire's  interest  in  China." 

It  can  be  assumed  that  Aikawa  did  not  forget  his  benefactor,  Kuhara,  after  he 
had  risen  to  a  position  of  economic  power  in  Manchukuo  in  the  'thirties.  After  World 
War  II,  Aikawa,  under  interrogation,  explained  to  me  that  the  Army  during  those 
years  had  preferred  the  "uew  zaiTjatsu"  to  the  old  financial  houses  such  as  Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi,  and  the  others  over  which  it  had  less  control. 

This  original  communication  from  the  brush  of  the  later  premier  and  unchallenged 
head  of  the  Japanese  Army  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  benevolent  attitude  held  by 
many  military  men  toward  private  imperialistic  adventurers— an  attitude  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  latter  are  promoting  the  national  interest.  The  fact  that  they  are 
simultaneously  lining  their  own  pockets  is  conveniently  overlooked. 

Kuhara's  quid  pro  quo  to  the  Army  took  the  form  of  many  scandalous  activities 
in  promoting  and  subsidizing  Army  extremism,  including,  in  particular,  his  under- 
writing of  the  mutiny  and  murders  of  February  26,  1936. 

""  The  most  notorious  example  was  the  company's  long  sponsorship  of  the  "re- 
search" carried  on  by  Okawa  Shiimei.  For  a  clear  picture  of  the  relationship 
between  the  company  and  Okawa,  see  Wald,  "The  Young  Officers  Movement  in 
Japan." 
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rn  ■yjVTiiie  in  Japan  in  1940  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  English  lady  in  her 
'thirties,  most  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  China.  To  her,  China  was  home,  and 
she  loved  it;  at  the  same  time,  she  thoroughly  despised  the  Chinese! 

^  Leslie  Lipson  has  pointed  out  in  his  lectures  that  many  of  the  extreme  nation- 
alists of  history  have  come  from  outlying  areas  or  from  minority  groups :  Napoleon 
from  Corsica,  Poincare  from  Lorraine,  Lloyd  George  from  Wales,  Hitler  from  a 
point  in  Austria  near  the  German  border,  and  Stalin  from  Georgia. 

^'"  Quoted  by  Kono  in  The  Japanese  Army,  pp.  12-14. 

^^  Brown,  Nationalism  in  Japan,  chap.  ii. 

^*  For  a  recital  of  the  pertinent  documents  bearing  on  the  question,  and  for  com- 
ment, see  Testimony  of  Fujita,  Transcript  pp.  17548  ff.  See  also  the  interrogations 
of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  February  7,  1946,  Exhibit  3336,  Transcript  p.  30626;  March 
13,  1946,  Exhibit  3033,  Transcript  p.  27085;  March  14,  1946,  Exhibit  1979-A, 
Transcript  p.  14553 ;  March  19,  1946,  Exhibit  3336,  Transcript  p.  30626.  For  older 
comment  see  Quigley,  Japanese  Government  and  Politics,  chap,  vii;  and  Takeuchi, 
War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  chaps,  ii,  iii,  et  passim. 

^''  Gaimusho  Kansei.  See  note  35  of  chap,  i,  above. 

^•^  Testimony  of  Fujita,  Transcript  pp.  17553-54. 

NOTES   TO  CHAPTEE  III 

^  Testimony  of  Kido  Koichi,  Transcript  p.  31348. 

-  Tiil<:ugunsho  Kansei,  Chokurei  314  of  December  19,  1908,  as  amended.  Exhibit  74. 
For  the  exact  text  applicable  in  1930  see  Genh(5  Horei  Shuran,  III:  108.  See  also 
Affidavit  of  Nishiura  Susumu,  Exhibit  3439,  Transcript  pp.  32944-65. 

"  Actually,  the  Military  Service  Bureau  did  not  exist  under  that  name  until  1936, 
but  its  functions  had  been  performed  by  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau.  In  that  year 
the  old  Military  Administration  Section  became  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  which 
was  subdivided  into  a  Military  Administration  Section  and  a  Military  Affairs 
Section.  Testimony  of  Nishiura  Susumu,  Transcript  p.  32948.  I  have  used  the 
version  of  Eikugunsho  Kansei  given  in  Exhibit  74  as  the  best  general  source  avail- 
able here  for  a  broad  analytical  s^udy,  despite  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  as  of  the  end  of  the  Pacific  War. 

*  Eihugunsho  Kansei,  Exhibit  74, 

'^  lUd. 

"■  Ibid. 

'  Rihiigun  Gumpo  Kaigi  Ho,  in  Gendai  Horei  Zenshu,  XII:  294. 

^IUd.,Xll:  287, 

"  ZfttfZ.,  XII :  288, 

^°  Ibid. 

^^  RiTcugun  Keiho.  Cf .  Exhibit  184,  a  letter  to  Minami  from  Ozaki  Yukio  and  six 
other  members  of  the  Citizens'  Disarmament  League,  dated  August  6,  1931. 

^  Kido  NiTcU,  April  13,  1931. 

"  A  dramatic  instance  of  its  use  occurred  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Meiji.  Takekoshi  records  that  in  1912,  upon  the  death  of  War  Minister  Ishimoto, 
"when  his  successor  was  to  be  chosen,  a  voice  was  heard — it  was  not  known  whence 
it  came — that  Uehara  Yasaku  of  the  General  Staff  was  the  fittest  person."  General 
Uehara  was  said  to  be  a  great  reader,  erudite  and  clearheaded,  who  understood  the 
trend  of  the  times. 

But  after  Saionji  had  recommended  him  as  Ishimoto's  successor,  he  straightway 
showed  that  his  loyalty  was  to  the  Army  rather  than  to  the  government.  For  while 
in  all  other  departments  expenditures  were  being  reduced  by  10  to  15  per  cent, 
the  war  minister  not  only  failed  to  carry  out  the  assigned  reduction  but,  from  the 
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two  million  yen  "saved,"  proposed  to  create  two  new  divisions  (the  later  expenses  of 
which  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  borne  by  the  government  I ) .  When  his  bill  for 
the  creation  of  the  two  new  divisions  came  before  the  cabinet  on  November  30,  not  a 
single  supporting  vote  was  cast.  Therefore  the  war  minister  resigned,  but  in  so 
doing  violated  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  by  resigning  directly  to  the  Emperor. 
And  to  make  the  power  of  the  Army  over  the  government  complete,  a  meeting  of 
the  eligible  generals  was  held,  at  which  each  agreed  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
take  the  post  of  war  minister  if  it  were  offered  to  him.  Takekoshi,  Prince  Saionji, 
pp.  259-268.  Cf.  slightly  different  accounts  in  Omura,  The  Last  Genro,  pp.  331-333, 
and  Takeuchi,  War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  p.  29. 

"  Kido  NiTcTii,  July  18,  1944,  Exhibit  1278,  Transcript  p.  31081. 

1^  Affidavit  of  Tojo  Hideki,  par.  117,  Exhibit  3655,  Transcript  p.  36380. 

^«  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  January  30,  1946,  Exhibit  3032,  Transcript 
p.  27082. 

"  Ihid.,  February  1,  1946. 

^8  lUd.,  March  4,  1946. 

"  Testimony  of  Tanaka  Shin-ichi,  Transcript  pp.  15859-61.  Cf .  Kido  NiTcTci,  May 
13,  1936,  which  outlines  the  procedure  when  a  national  defense  program  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Throne  by  a  chief  of  staff. 

^Ibid.,  Transcript  p.  16166. 

-1  Testimony  of  Muto  Akira,  Transcript  p.  33106. 

-^  Testimony  of  Oka  Takazumi,  Transcript  pp.  33404-06.  Kaigunsho  Kansei,  Ex- 
hibit 75,  in  Genlco  Horei  Shilran,  III :  195. 

^  Yoshie  Seiichi,  a  former  lieutenant  colonel,  who  from  1940  to  1945  was  inti- 
mately concerned  with  personnel  affairs  both  in  the  General  Staff  Office  and  in  the 
War  Ministry,  testified:  "The  appointments  of  Army  Staff  Officers,  Director  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Bureau,  and  Chiefs  of  Sections  in  the  said  Bureau  were  customarily 
deliberated  upon  by  the  Director  of  the  Personnel  Affairs  Bureau,  War  Ministry, 
upon  consultation  with  General  Staff  Headquarters."  The  same  officer  testified  that 
General  Sat5  in  1942  was  first  selected  as  a  replacement  for  General  Muto  (as 
chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau)  by  the  director  of  the  Personnel  Affairs 
Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry ;  and  that  thereafter,  prior  to  his  appointment  by  the 
war  minister,  the  Three  Chiefs  deliberated  and  gave  their  approval.  According  to 
the  witness,  the  appointment  came  "through  the  regular  channels."  Transcript  pp. 
34383-85. 

"  Testimony  of  Mutd  Akira,  Transcript  pp.  33102-03. 

^  Testimony  of  Fujita,  Transcript  pp.  17550-53. 

«  Affidavit  of  Nishiura  Susumu,  Exhibit  3439,  Transcript  pp.  32952-53. 

^  Interrogation  of  Muto  Akira  dated  April  15,  1946,  Exhibit  2240,  Transcript  p. 
16121 ;  Affidavit  of  Tanaka  Shin-ichi  dated  January  22,  1947,  Exhibit  2244,  Tran- 
script p.  16141 ;  Affidavit  of  Hoshina  Zenshiro  dated  October  7,  1947,  Exhibit  3468, 
Transcript  p.  33304. 

2«  Affidavit  of  Nishiura  Susumu,  Exhibit  3439,  Transcript  pp.  32944-65.  According 
to  this  witness,  "Most  matters  mentioned  as  the  responsibility  of  the  War  Minister 
arose  from  demands  by  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  most  of  which  naturally 
arose  from  considerations  of  national  defense.  .  .  .  These  demands  .  .  .  included  re- 
quests from  the  General  Staff  on  the  War  Minister,  on  current  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  home  affairs  or  foreign  relations. 

"Such  requests  were  first  received  by  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  and  [were] 
transmitted  to  the  proper  bureau  for  consideration,  and  afterwards  reply  was 
made  by  order  of  the  War  Minister.  .  . . 

"There  were  frequent  disagreements  between  the  War  Ministry  and  the  General 
Staff,  and  often  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  consultations.  . .  .  Also,  there  were 
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a  large  number  of  demands  from  the  General  Staff  which  concerned  ministries 
other  than  the  War  Ministry ;  in  these  matters  the  War  Ministry  negotiated  with 
the  ministries  concerned.  For  example .  .  .  for  estimates,  it  negotiated  with  the 
Finance  Ministry  through  the  Intendauce  Bureau;  for  materials,  with  the  Planning 
Board  or  the  Munitions  Ministry  through  the  equipment  Bureau ;  .  . .  for  foreign 
affairs,  with  the  Foreign  Ministry  through  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau."  Tran- 
script pp. 32951-52. 

Nishiura  also  testified  that  "matters  concerning  national  defense  policy  in  gen- 
eral" (one  of  the  powers  of  the  Military  Affairs  Section  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Bureau)  did  not  mean  that  the  bureau  had  final  say  on  such  matters:  "the  exact 
contrary  is  the  case.  As  previously  stated,  each  bureau  [of  the  War  Ministry]  trans- 
acted its  business  in  accordance  with  policies  fixed  by  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
and  the  War  Minister.  This  business  often  involved  matters  which  were  originally 
under  offices  other  than  the  War  Ministry,  such  as  mobilization  of  material  and 
national  health.  If  such  matters  were  taken  up  independently  with  the  various 
bureaus  concerned,  confusion  would  result,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  one 
office  to  coordinate  all  activities.  The  above-mentioned  business  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Section  meant  this  coordinating  function."  Transcript  pp.  32955-56. 

"^  Testimony  of  Muto  Akira,  Transcript  p.  33122. 

20  Eido  NikU,  March  9,  1932. 

^^  USSBS,  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II:  386. 

===  Transcript  pp.  32949,  33099,  33949,  33252-54.  That  part  of  the  Prosecution  Sum- 
mation which  deals  with  Koiso's  connection  with  the  March  Plot  and  the  Mukden  In- 
cident is  eloquent  indication  of  the  part  played  on  occasion  by  the  gnmviu  Jcyoku  cho. 
See  Prosecution  Summation  against  Koiso,  pars.  LL-9  to  LL-19.  See  also  the  cabinet 
secretariat  personnel  record  of  Muto  Akira,  Exhibit  118,  which  lists  the  other  posts 
to  which  Mut5  was  concurrently  appointed  along  with  his  appointment  as  chief  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Bureau. 

^  Rihugunslio  Eansei,  Exhibit  74. 

^  On  the  assumption  that  the  Emperor  was  not  in  actual  authority.  Otherwise  the 
officials  named  would  have  occupied  the  fourth  and  fifth  echelons  of  formal  author- 
ity, that  is:  Emperor,  war  minister,  vice-minister,  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Bureau;  and  Emperor,  army  chief  of  staff,  vice-chief  of  staff,  chief  of  the  First 
(Operations)  Division,  chief  of  the  Operations  Section. 

=^  Affidavit  of  Muto  Akira  dated  October  23,  1947,  Exhibit  3454,  Transcript  p. 
33120. 

3"  Ibid. 

^''  Eobert  J.  C.  Butow  appears  to  take  a  diametrically  opposite  view  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  occasional  Imperial  decisions.  Kegarding  the  Emperor's  decision 
of  August  9,  1945,  he  writes  (Japan's  Decision  to  Surrender,  p.  176)  :  "The  real 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  so-called  imperial  decision  was  not  actually  a 
decision  at  all.  .  .  .  The  Emperor's  admonitions  and  injunctions  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  private  opinion  with  no  legal  authority  to  bind  the  will  of  the  state  for  which 
the  cabinet  alone  was  responsible."  I  disagree! 

^  Tokutomi,  KushaTcu  Yamagata  Aritomo  Den,  III:  508-510,  and  Kosliaku 
Katsura  TarO  Den,  I:  1087-88. 

^^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  January  28,  1938,  p.  2005. 

*°  USSBS,  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II :  390. 

"  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  May  23,  1933,  pp.  614-615. 

*^  Ibid.,  August  29,  1933,  p.  678. 

"  Pearl  Harbor  Attach,  p.  4014. 

"  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  p.  96. 

^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  October  24,  1931,  pp.  147-148. 
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^  Hid.,  August  29,  1933,  p.  676. 

"  Ibid.,  September  1,  1940,  p.  2914. 

***  The  advantage  to  the  state  of  the  personal  experience  of  a  constitutional 
monarch  is  the  theme  of  Shaw's  delightful  play  The  Apple  Cart.  However,  the  situa- 
tion depicted  by  Shaw  is  uncomplicated  by  regal  pretensions  to  divinity. 

*"  Kido  NiTcU,  May  14,  1943,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31070-71. 

^'  Saionj'i  Harada  Memoirs,  March  12  and  19,  1937,  p.  1736. 

^1  Ibid.,  October  4,  1938,  pp.  2282-83. 

^-  For  a  brief  description  of  the  duties  of  the  Emperor's  staff  of  advisers  see 
Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  13,  1946  (partly  comprised  in  Exhibit 
3033,  Transcript  p.  27085),  also  that  of  February  6,  1946.  See  also  Supplement  to 
the  interrogation  of  March  13,  1946,  "Chart  of  Cabinet  and  Supreme  Command 
Eelationships  during  Toj5  Period."  I  prepared  the  latter  document  after  the  inter- 
rogation of  that  date. 

■■^  Byas,  Government  by  Assassination,  p.  302. 

^'  Eunaisho  Kansei,  Koshitsu  Eei  7  of  October  7,  1921,  as  amended,  Exhibit  94. 

■"*^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  March  14,  1936,  p.  1436. 

="  Ibid.,  chap.  357-b,  undated,  p.  2960. 

""  See  note  52,  above. 

^  See  note  54,  above. 

=°  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  July  31,  1934,  pp.  960-961 ;  August  14,  1934,  p.  969. 

""  Ibid.,  October  4,  1938,  pp.  2281-82. 

^'^  Naidaijin  Fit  Kansei,  Koshitsu  Eei  4  of  October  31,  1907,  as  amended.  Exhibit 
95. 

^-  An  example  is  the  Emperor's  question  to  the  lord  keeper  on  March  8,  1933, 
whether,  in  view  of  the  recent  favorable  settlement  of  the  Jehol  problem,  it  was 
still  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  League  as  the  government  had  planned.  The 
lord  keeper  advised  that  it  was,  lest  other  countries  receive  the  impression  that 
Japan  was  vacillating.  See  Eido  Nilclci,  March  8,  1933,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp. 
30795-96. 

''•'  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  September  16,  1938,  p.  2253. 

'^^  Ibid.,  August  8,  1931,  p.  28.  The  March  Incident  had  revealed  a  serious  lack 
of  discipline  within  the  Army. 

"'-  Ibid.,  February  25,  1939,  pp.  2456-57  (italics  mine). 

'•"  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  13,  1946,  Exhibit  3033,  Transcript 
p.  27085. 

"  USSBS,  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese  Morale,  pp.  139-141. 

•""^  Fujita,  Meiji  Eempo  Ban,  p.  113. 

'■^  Iwasaki,  The  Worlcing  Forces  in  Japanese  Politics,  pp.  35-36. 

■°  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  30723-^^4. 

"  Ibid.,  Transcript  p.  31267. 

"  Eido  NiTcTci,  February  12,  1932,  quoted  in  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit 
3340,  Transcript  p.  30761. 

''^  Ward,  "Party  Government  in  Japan,"  pp.  495-496. 

'*  Eido  NiTcTci,  August  26,  1932. 

'''  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  May  2,  1940,  p.  2816. 

'"Ibid.,  December  25,  1935,  pp.  1394-95;  June  4,  1940,  pp.  2836-40.  An  element 
of  nepotism  had  crept  into  Palace  appointments.  Both  Count  Makino,  who  served  as 
lord  privy  seal  from  the  early  'twenties  until  January,  1936,  and  Kido,  who 
served  from  1940  until  after  the  war,  were  descended  from  prominent  Eestoration 
figures :  the  first  was  a  son  of  Okubo  Toshimichi ;  the  latter,  the  grandson  of  Kido 
Koin.  Kido's  father,  moreover,  had  been  grand  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  Taisho. 
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■^  For   a  glimpse   of   the   refinements   which   accompanied   the  premier's   formal 
nominating  power,  see  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  Supplement,  Prince  Saionji  and 
the  London  Naval  Disarrtmment  Treaty,  chap,  vii,  undated,  p.  148 ;  Saionji  Earaday^ 
Memoirs,  May  3,  1934,  p.  867  ;  Kido  NilcM,  June  24,  1940. 

"■^  Sumitsuin  Kansei.  Exhibit  83  comprises  a  later  form  of  the  original  ordinance, 
Chokurei  22  of  April  28,  1888. 

'"  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  13,  1946. 

^°  Suviitsuin  Kansei,  Exhibit  83. 

^^  For  an  example  of  this  procedure  see  note  30,  chap.  i. 

^-  According  to  Minobe  Tatsukichi,  as  reported  by  Harada,  an  Imperial  inquiry 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  not  an  absolute  requirement  for  the  sanctioning  of  a 
treaty;  for  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  Prime  Minister  Katsura  had 
asked  for  and  obtained  Imperial  sanction  without  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  Supplement,  Prince  Saionji  and  the 
Lo7idon  Naval  Disarmament  Treaty,  chap,  vii,  undated,  p.  149.  Saionji,  too,  insisted, 
in  accordance  with  the  language  of  Art.  LVI  of  the  constitution,  that  the  decision  to 
refer  or  not  to  refer  a  matter  to  the  Council  was  a  function  of  the  Emperor  and  not 
of  the  Council.  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  February  13,  1933,  p.  528. 

*^  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Bon,  p.  126. 

*^  ltd  Eirobumi  Den,  III :  53-55. 

^^  Ibid.,  pp.  78-79,  88. 

•"«  Tokutomi,  Eoshahu  Katsura  Taro  Den,  I:  502,  510. 

*'  ltd  Eirobumi  Den,  III :  76. 

"'' Ibid., -p-p.  154-155. 
^'■'  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  p.  126;  Senji  Daihon-ei  Jorei,  Chokurei  293  of  1903. 

^'  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Bon,  pp.  227-228.  Daihon-ei  Bei  of  November  17,  1937, 
Gunrei  1,  is  Exhibit  80.  For  the  comments  of  Navy  Vice-Minister  Yamamoto,  and  of 
Prince  Saionji,  who  was  alarmed,  see  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  November  3,  1937, 
p.  1919  ;  November  18,  1937,  p.  1921. 

"^  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  14,  1946,  Exhibit  1979-A,  Transcript 
p.  14553. 

"^Ibid.  See  also  March  13,  194«,  Exhibit  3033,  Transcript  p.  27085.  For  the  texts 
of  the  ordinances  see  Gensuifu  Jorei,  Chokurei  5  of  January  20,  1898,  as  amended, 
in  GenTco  Eorei  ShUran,  III :  105 ;  Gunji  Sangi  In  Jorei,  Chokurei  294  of  December 
28,  1903,  in  ibid..  Ill:  106.  The  last  of  these  comprises  Exhibit  3645. 

°^  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  February  11,  1946. 

"'Afadavit  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  December  19,  1947,  par.  92,  Exhibit  3655, 
Transcript  p.  36171. 

*"  For  examples  see  ltd  Eirobumi  Den,  I:  128,  143,  155. 

°'^  Tolischus,  in  Tolcyo  Becord,  p.  145,  erroneously  states,  "There  had  been  only  five 
such  conferences  between  the  close  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  in  1895  and  the  out- 
break of  the  'China  Incident.'  " 

"  ltd  Eirobumi  Den,  II:  688-698. 

"^  Ibid.,  Ill :  211-215 ;  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  250. 

•"  ltd  Eirobumi  Den,  III:  211-219;  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  pp.  250-252. 

^"°  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  235. 

^"^  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  September  13,  1934,  pp.  1002-03. 

^"=  Tokutomi,  KdshaJcu  MatsuTcata  Masayoshi  Den,  II:  868-871;  Tokutomi, 
KdshaTcu  Katsura  Tard  Den,  II:  117-122. 

^"^  KdshaTcu  Katsura  Tard  Den,  II :  128 ;  ltd  Eirobumi  Den,  III :  590-591. 

^°'  Kdshahu  MatsuTcata  Masayoshi  Den,  II :  872-873  ;  KdshaTcu  Katsura  Tard  Den, 
II:  128-129. 

^"•■^  KdshaTcu  MatsuTcata  Masayoshi  Den,  II :  878-882. 
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^'^ ltd  Hirohumi  Ben,  III:  622-624,  says  it  was  the  former;  KosliaTcu  Maisukata 
Masayoshi  Den,  III:  622-624,  the  latter." 

'^'"  Koshaku  Yamagata  Aritomo  Den,  III:  580-581;  ltd  Eirobumi  Den,  III:  624- 
625. 

^^  KoshaTcu  Matsuhata  Masayoshi  Den,  II :  880-881. 

109  Tokutomi,  Koshalcu  Katsura  Taro  Den,  II :  198 ;  Takekoshi,  Prince  Saionji, 
p.  211. 

ii«  ltd  Eirobumi  Den,  III :  627. 

"^  Ibid.,  p.  628.  According  to  Konoye,  the  Emperor  cjuestioned  Ito  regarding  his 
degree  of  confidence  if  war  were  undertaken.  Ito  purportedly  replied  that  the 
Russians  would  not  be  able  to  invade  Korea  and  that  the  Japanese  could  hold  them 
for  a  year  along  the  Yalu,  during  which  time  Japan  could  expect  American  inter- 
vention. "Hence  we  can  commence  preparations  at  once  and  with  confidence  in  our 
success."  Konoye  adds  that  the  Emperor  was  verj'  much  relieved  to  hear  this,  and 
on  the  same  day  announced  his  final  decision  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  Pearl 
Earbor  Attack,  p.  4013. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Konoye  was,  in  1941,  reciting  all  this  to  induce  Tojo 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  begin  war  without  more  certainty'  of  victory 
than  Japan  then  had.  Hence  the  statement  attributed  to  Ito  may  have  been  given 
an  optimistic  tone  in  order  to  bring  out  the  differences  between  the  situation  in 
1904  and  that  in  1941.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  direct  record  of  what  transpired 
on  the  morning  of  February  4,  1904. 

^^  ltd  Eirobinni  Den,  III:  628-629.  A  somewhat  different  account  of  this  con- 
ference is  given  by  Tokutomi,  Kdsaaku  Matsukata  Masayoshi  Den,  II:  883-884. 
After  the  difficulties  between  ltd  and  Finance  Minister  Sone,  Prime  Minister 
Katsura  is  quoted,  in  the  latter  source,  as  reporting  to  the  Emperor:  "Things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  our  Ehipire  cannot  avoid  fighting  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  the  Orient."  There  is  a  third  account  of  the  meeting  in  Tokutomi,  Kushaku 
Katsura  Tard  Den,  II :  199.  In  any  event  the  decision  was,  in  plain  Avords,  to  go 
to  war. 

"^  Testimony  of  Kido  Koichi,  Transcript  p.  31380. 

"*  According  to  the  Sakuin  Seiji  Eeisai  Dai  Nempyd,  this  was  the  last  Imperial 
Conference  held  before  1938,  and  investigation  has  disclosed  no  others  in  the  inter- 
vening period. 

^^  Tokutomi,  Kdshaku  Matsukata  Masayoshi  Den,  II:  911-915. 

""  Iwasaki,  TJie  Working  Forces  in  Japanese  Politics,  p.  40. 

^"  Takeuchi,  War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  jjp.  43-48;  Yanaga, 
Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  329. 

"8  Hara,  ed.,  Eara  Kei  Nikki,  VIII :  80,  87-88,  203-204,  221-222. 

"°  Takeuchi,  War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  pp.  43-48. 

^™  Iwasaki,  The  Working  Forces  in  Japanese  Politics,  pp.  33-34. 

^  Eara  Kei  Nikki,  VIII :  203-204,  221-222,  503. 

^^  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  pp.  363-364. 

^^^  Ibid., -p-p.  365-366. 

'^  Takeuchi,  War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  pp.  247-248. 

^^=  Ibid.,  chap.  xxii. 

NOTES   TO  CHAPTER  IV 

^  With  regard  to  the  corrupt  election  practices,  however,  upon  which  party 
"majorities"  were  based,  see  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  February  23  and  24,  1932, 
p.  258;  July  11,  1935,  p.  1261.  The  following  observation  by  Saionji  is  typical:  "The 
enforcement  of  purity  in  electioneering  is  an  excellent  idea.  However,  we  are  dealing 
with  people;  therefore,  though  we  cannot  recognize  bribery,  without  bribery  it  is 
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doubtful  whether  the  election  will  re&ult  successfully.  It  would  be  .  .  .  quite  embar- 
rassing if  the  government  supporters  should  become  the  minority  party  .  .  ." 

^  In  1922  the  Army,  though  retaining  the  same  number  of  divisions,  had  been 
reduced  by  1,800  officers  and  56,000  men.  In  1925  four  divisions  were  eliminated. 
Kono,  The  Japanese  Army,  p.  30.  See  also  Sekiguchi,  "The  Changing  Status  of  the 
Cabinet  in  Japan,"  Pacific  Affairs,  11  (March,  1938),  13.  In  July,  1931,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  young  officers  at  the  Army  Club.  These  officers  resented  the  slowness 
of  the  senior  leaders,  and  said  that  they  would  "whip  them  on."  The  war  minister, 
when  questioned,  agreed  that  discipline  was  important  and  said  that  he  had  cautioned 
the  chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  Koiso,  about  it.  By  way  of  defense,  how- 
ever, he  said  that  Army  people  resented  being  called  useless  by  party  members. 
Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  July  30,  1931,  pp.  13-14. 

^  The  reasons  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  young  Army  officers  in  1930  are  well 
presented  in  Harada's  account  of  a  meeting  with  Baron  Iwakura  late  in  September, 

1931.  They  included:  reaction  to  antimilitarism,  reaction  to  arms  reduction,  the 
"traditional  mania  of  the  General  Staff  to  start  things,"  the  reduction  in  service- 
men's pay  by  politicians  who  took  advantage  of  the  facts  that  military  men  were 
debarred  from  politics  and  that  there  were  no  taxes  on  capital  interest  or  on  income. 
Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  October  2,  1931,  pp.  102-104.  For  the  underlying  social 
conditions  which  contributed  to  the  assassinations  and  plots,  see  Kido  Nildci,  May 
19,  1932. 

*  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  32.  ^ 

=  Affidavits  of  Okada  Keisuke  dated  May  29,  1946,  Exhibit  175,  Transcript  p. 
1813;  and  June  17,  1946,  Exhibit  176,  Transcript  p.  1827. 

^  Shimomura,  ShiisenTci,  p.  153. 

''Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  Supplement,  Prince  Saionji  and  the  Assassination  of 
Chang  Tso-lin,  April  7,  1930,  pp.  1-11. 

^  Ibid.,  Prince  Saio7iji  and  the  London  Naval  Disarmament  Treaty,  chap,  ii, 
undated,  pp.  33-34. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  30;  chap,  iii,  undated,  pp.  53-54, 

1°  Ibid.,  chap  ii,  pp.  21-40. 

"  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Bon,  p.  122. 

^^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  Supplement,  Prince  Saionji  and  the  London  Naval 
Disarmament  Treaty,  chap,  iv,  undated,  pp.  72-73. 

1^  Ibid.,  pp.  78-80;  chap,  v,  undated,  p.  115. 

"  See  ibid.,  chap,  ix,  undated,  pp.  188-218;  chap,  iii,  undated,  pp.  44-48;  Yanaga, 
Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  465. 

^^  Quoted  by  Maruyama,  "Gunkoku  Shihaisha  no  Seishin  Keitai,"  Choryu,  4  (no. 
5,  May,  1949),  34. 

"  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  June  4,  1934,  p.  896.  Cf .  General  MacArthur's  "go  it 
alone"  policy  as  another  typical  example  of  military  myopia  under  the  influence  of 
nationalism. 

^^  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  p.  123  (italics  mine). 

^^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  October  9,  1933,  p.  705. 

1"  Ibid.,  August  6,  1934,  pp.  964-967. 

'^  Ibid., -p.  963. 

^  Ibid.,  December  6,  1935,  p.  1366. 

'^-  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  498. 

^Affidavit  of  Ugaki  Kazushige  dated  June  15,  1946,  Exhibit  163,  Transcript  p. 
1605.  For  other  data  on  the  March  Plot  see  Saionji  Harada  Mcvioirs,  August  8,  1931, 
pp.  25-56;  August  17,  1931,  pp.  30-31;  October  24,  1931,  pp.  157-158;  July  30, 

1932,  pp.  394-397;  Kido  Nilchi,  August  7,  1931;  March  9,  1932,  Exhibit  179-r, 
Transcript  pp.  30770-72;  Wald,  "The  Young  Officers  Movement  in  Japan." 
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^'  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  August  8,  1931,  pp.  26-27. 

'■''  The  legal  position  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army  was  set 
forth  in  the  Kwantung  Army  Headquarters  Regulations.  Article  I  provided  that 
the  commander  in  chief  should  be  appointed  directly  by  the  Emperor  from  the 
generals  and  lieutenant  generals  of  the  Imperial  Army  and  placed  under  the 
Emperor's  direct  control. 

Article  II  provided  that  the  commander  in  chief  was  under  the  delegated  com- 
mand (Icushd  0  iil'u)  of  the  war  minister  in  matters  of  military  administration  and 
personnel;  under  that  of  the  chief  of  staff  in  matters  of  military  operations  or 
mobilization  plans ;  and  under  that  of  the  inspector  general  in  matters  of  training. 

Article  III  provided  that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army  might 
resort  to  force  when  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Kwantung  Province 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  railway  lines.  In  such  case  he  was  to  report  back 
immediately  to  the  War  Minister  and  the  chief  of  staff.  Kanto  Gun  SMreibu  Jorei, 
Gunrei  Eiku  12  of  April  12,  1919,  Exhibit  2415,  Transcript  p.  19554. 

In  practice,  Article  I  meant  only  that  the  civil  government  could  not  interfere 
with  the  Kwantung  Army;  Article  II  meant  that  the  distinction  between  gunsei 
and  tosui  was  extended  to  the  field ;  and  Article  III  gave  the  commander  in  chief  that 
degree  of  independent  authority  without  which  there  would  have  been  no  value 
in  having  a  commander  in  chief  on  the  spot.  Nevertheless,  like  all  posts  of  responsi- 
bility, it  bore  within  itself  the  danger  of  abuse. 

The  commander  in  chief  had  also  the  delegated  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
breaches  of  military  discipline  within  his  command.  The  Kanto  Gun  Gumpo  Eaigi 
ni  lean  sum  Horitsu  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Kwantung  Army  Court-Martial 
within  the  area  defended  by  the  Kwantung  Army,  gave  it  supervisory  powers  over 
divisional  courts-martial  set  up  within  the  area,  and  provided  that  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army  was  to  be  its  president.  Gendai  Hurei  Zenshu,  XII : 
352. 

™  Tanaka,  Nihon  Gumhatsu  Anto  Shi,  p.  86. 

-'  Deposition  of  Ishihara  Kanji  taken  on  May  1  and  2,  1947,  Exhibit  2584, 
Transcript  pp.  22123-25  (italics  mine). 

"^  lUd.,  Transcript  p.  22132. 

'*  Telegrams  sent  by  Consul  General  Hayashi  at  Mukden  to  Foreign  Minister 
Shidehara  Kijuro  at  Tokyo,  dated  September  19,  1931,  Exhibit  181,  Transcript  p. 
2178. 

^•^  Ibid.  See  also  Affidavit  of  Shidehara  Kijuro  dated  June  17,  1946,  Exhibit  156, 
Transcript  p.  1319. 

"^  Deposition  of  Ishihara  Kanji  taken  on  May  1  and  2,  1947,  Exhibit  2584,  Tran- 
script pp.  22126-27,  22148. 

°^  Written  statement  of  Honjo  Shigeru,  former  commander  in  chief,  Kwantung 
Army,  purportedly  written  in  early  October,  1945 :  "The  True  Nature  of  the  Man- 
churian  Incident,"  Exhibit  2403,  Transcript  p.  19258. 

■^  Testament  of  Honj5  Shigeru  dated  September,  1945,  Exhibit  2401,  Transcript 
p.  19246. 

="  Affidavit  of  Kawabe  Torashiro  dated  November  12,  1946,  Exhibit  2408,  Tran- 
script p.  19395. 

^  Tatekawa  was  chief  of  the  First  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  Koiso  was  chief 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau,  and  Ninomiya  was  vice-chief  of  staff.  Saionji 
Harada  Memoirs,  September  23,  1931,  pp.  74-76. 

'"  Yanaga  incorrectly  refers  to  Cho  as  "Major  Osa"  in  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  499. 

^'  Cross-examination  of  Kido  K5ichi,  Transcript  p.  31567. 

^Eido  Nikki,  September  22,  1931,  Exhibit  179-1,  Transcript  p.  1938  (italics 
mine). 
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«"  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi  dated  September  29,  1947,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript 
p.  30733. 

^"  Saionj'i  Harada  Memoirs,  August  27,  1931,  pp.  41-44. 

"Ibid.,  September  23,  1931,  pp.  65-67;  October  14,  1931,  p.  165. 

^-  Deposition  of  Ishiliara  Kanji  taken  on  May  1  and  2,  1947,  Exhibit  2584,  Tran- 
script p.  22238. 

"  Shimomura,  Shusenki,  p.  154. 

■"  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  September  28,  1931,  pp.  86-89. 

^"  Ibid.,  October  2,  1931,  pp.  98-100. 

^«  Kido  NikTci,  January  11,  1932,  Exhibit  2191,  Transcript  p.  15731. 

"  For  data  on  the  October  Plot  see  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Ferry,  p.  499 ;  Kido 
NiMi,  March  9,  1932,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  30772-73;  Affidavit  of  Araki 
Sadao  dated  August  25,  1947,  Exhibit  3161,  Transcript  p.  28124;  Kase,  Journey  to 
the  Missouri,  p.  27. 

^'^  Kido  NiTcTci,  March  9,  1932  (italics  mine). 

'"  Affidavit  of  Wakatsuki  Eeijiro  dated  June  18,  1946,  Exhibit  162,  Transcript 
p.  1554. 

'•°Kido  NikJci,  January  28,  1932,  Exhibit  2251,  Transcript  p.  16213. 

°^  I  have  seen  no  direct  proof  that  Araki  was  the  originator  of  this  idea.  The 
timing,  however,  is  extremely  suggestive.  Moreover,  Major  General  Tanaka  Ryu- 
kichi,  when  I  asked  him  to  explain  the  appointment,  indicated  his  belief  that  the 
idea  was  Araki's.  There  is  also  some  evidence  of  an  indirect  character. 

■"-  Said  Premier  Okada  in  1935,  "Those  who  supported  Their  Highnesses  for  the 
positions  of  chiefs  of  the  General  Staffs  thought  that  they  would  use  them  as 
robots,  but  they  did  not  succeed."  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  September  10,  1935, 
p.  1301.  Saionji  was  opposed  to  the  plan  from  the  beginning  because  of  the  appar- 
ently dishonest  motives  of  the  sponsors,  and  the  Imperial  Household  minister  was 
also  opposed.  However,  the  movement  was  well  under  way  before  either  learned  of 
it.  The  matter  was  left  up  to  Prince  Kan-in,  who  decided  to  accept.  Ibid.,  January 
16,  1932,  pp.  214-216. 

^"  Minutes  of  Privy  Council  meeting  of  January  30,  1932,  Exhibit  3174,  Transcript 
p.  28579. 

"^  Ibid. 

^^  Interrogation  of  Araki  Sadao  dated  February  19,  1946,  Exhibit  188-B,  Tran- 
script p.  2218. 

^■Affidavit  of  Araki  Sadao  dated  August  25,  1947,  Exhibit  3161,  Transcript  pp. 
28127-32. 

■^■^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  February  23-24,  1932,  p.  261. 

^8  Kido  NiJcU,  February  26,  1932. 

^^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  February  29,  1932,  p.  268. 

"•'  Kido  NiTcM,  February  3,  5,  and  21,  1932. 

^1  Affidavit  of  Inukai  Ken  dated  June  16,  1946,  Exhibit  161,  Transcript  p.  1479 ; 
Kido  NilcM,  February  21,  1932. 

'^-  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  September  15,  1933,  p.  689. 

^Ubid.,  October  2,  1933,  p.  701. 

"*  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  503. 

^  A  series  of  murders  of  wealthy  men  in  1932. 

""^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  October  15,  1933,  pp.  713-716. 

"^  Ibid.,  August  20,  1933,  pp.  667-668. 

"Ubid.,  June  23,  1932,  p.  364. 

''^  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  513. 

-"  Kido  NihM,  May  20,  1932. 

"  Konoye,  UsMnawareshi  Seiji,  pp.  7-8. 
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"  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  June  23,  1932,  p.  345. 

''^  Ibid.,  September  27,  1934,  p.  1020.  Elsewhere  in  the  Memoirs,  rightists  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  terms :  "Eightists  have  no  substance.  They  exist  on  anti- 
foreign  feelings,  reverence  for  the  Emperor,  expulsion  of  the  foreigner,  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  They  have  no  regular  employment  and  no  special  knowledge.  Their  slo- 
^^an  is:  'There  are  no  others  as  loyal  as  we.  There  are  none  who  think  more  of  the 
Imperial  Family.'^*  Ibid.,  September  21,  1938,  p.  2265.  Of  course  there  were  many 
rightists  who  could  be  maneuvered  by  bribes.  See  ibid.,  August  13,  1938,  p.  2218; 
February  7,  1939,  pp.  2439-40. 

''*  For  the  financial  controversy  between  Takahashi  and  the  Army  which  was  one 
cause  of  the  February  26  uprising,  see  Allen,  A  Short  Economic  History  of  Modern 
Japan,  chap.  ix. 

™  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  January  16,  1933,  p.  504. 

■"*  Eeport,  dated  August  1,  1934,  of  Major  General  Tada  Shun,  military  govern- 
ment adviser,  Manchukuo  government,  to  General  Hishikari,  incoming  commander 
in  chief,  Kwantung  Army,  regarding  guidance  of  military  government  of  Man- 
chukuo, Exhibit  3378-A,  Transcript  p.  32354. 

''''Ibid,  (italics  mine). 

'»  Affidavit  of  Okada  Keisuke  dated  May  29,  1946,  Exhibit  175,  Transcript  p.  1813. 

^°  In  April,  1935,  Ambassador  Grew  protested  to  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  against 
the  erection  of  a  government  oil  monopoly  in  Manchukuo  which  had  the  effect  of 
freezing  out  American  oil  interests  there.  When  Hirota  replied  that  Japan  could  not 
interfere  because  Manchukuo  was  an  "independent"  government.  Grew  pointed  out 
that  the  inconsistency  between  that  claim  and  the  facts  would  have  a  bad  effect  on 
American  opinion  regarding  Japan.  Oral  statement  of  Ambassador  Grew  to  For- 
eign Minister  Hirota  dated  April  16,  1935,  Exhibit  941,  Transcript  p.  9413. 

^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  February  2  and  3,  1933,  p.  514. 

^Ibid.,  February  28,  1933,  pp.  538-540. 

^■^Ibid.,  April  3,^1933,  p.  566. 

^  Leader  of  the  Shimpeitai  Incident  was  Suzuki  Zen-ichi,  an  intimate  of  the 
fanatical  Nichiren  priest  Inoue  Nissho.  Fund-raiser  and  adviser  to  the  group  was 
a  Lieutenant  Colonel  Yasuda,  son-in-law  of  the  General  Fukuda  whose  actions  in 
the  Tsinan  Incident  of  May,  1928,  had  set  the  precedent  for  later  actions  of  the 
Army.  General  Fukuda  at  that  time  had  publicly  declared  in  advance  that  drastic 
steps  would  be  taken  against  the  Southern  Chinese  forces  "to  maintain  the  prestige 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,"  and  had  taken  matters  completely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  local  consular  officials.  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  456. 

^  For  a  sample  of  the  discontents  agitating  those  who  took  part  in  the  Shimpeitai 
Incident,  see  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  August  19,  1940,  pp.  2897-2903,  which 
reproduces  the  questions  asked  of  Harada  in  the  long-drawn-out  trial.  Heart  of 
the  accusations  was  the  charge  of  lese-majeste  and  Anglophilia  among  the  Jiishin 
and  the  Palace  advisers. 

^  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  pp.  505-506. 

'^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  September  9,  1933,  pp.  684—685. 

""  Ibid.,  October  15,  1932,  p.  448. 

^  Ibid.,  October  14,  1933,  p.  709. 

"^  Ibid.,  October  24,  1933,  pp.  723-724. 

™  Ibid.,  pp.  719-722. 

»^  Ibid.,  August  29,  1934,  p.  981. 

«=  Ibid.,  pp.  976-980. 

"» Ibid.,  January  16,  1933,  p.  502. 

°*  Ibid.,  September  19,  1934,  pp.  1009-17.  For  the  original  ordinance  see  Chokurei 
347  of  December  26,  1934,  Exhibit  451,  Transcript  p.  5112.  Cf.  South  Manchurian 
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Railway  Company  document,  "Sixth  Report  on  Progress  in  Manchuria  to  1939," 
dated  May,  1939,  Exhibit  452-A,  Transcript  p.  5114. 

*^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  June  24,  1935,  pp.  1247-48. 

"•^  Ibid.,  September  27,  1935,  pp.  1327-28. 

"■Ibid.,  March  14,  1936,  pp.  1422-23. 

"^  Ibid.,  July  22,  1935,  pp.  1267-68. 

""Ibid.,  June  24,  1935,  p.  1245;  November  28,  1935,  pp.  1355-57.  Cf.  New  York 
Times  for  June  1,  2,  12,  and  14,  1935,  where  Hugh  Byas  in  one  despatch  properly 
concludes  that  the  acute  Sino-Japanese  tension  which  had  resulted  from  the  de- 
mands was  now  thought  to  be  "merely  another  example  of  dual  diplomacy."  New 
York  Times,  June  1,  1935,  p.  2. 

100  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  August  14,  1935,  pp.  1287-88. 

^"Ubid.,  September  14,  1935,  p.  1305. 

10=  Ibid.,  October  30,  1935,  pp.  1342-44. 

^"^Ibid.;  and  November  28,  1935,  p.  1360. 

^°'  Ibid.,  April  3,  1935,  pp.  1175-76. 

i-'^Majima,  Gumbatsu  Anto  Eishi,  pp.  8-9. 

io«  Affidavit  of  Okada  Keisuke  dated  June  17,  1946,  Exhibit  176,  Transcript 
p.  1827. 

10'  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  513. 

1"^  Affidavit  of  Okada  Keisuke,  Exhibit  176,  Transcript  p.  1827;  Yanaga,  Japan 
Since  Perry,  pp.  512-515. 

109  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  September  10,  1935,  pp.  1302-03. 

iioj&td.,  November  27,  1937,  pp.  1939-40. 

^^'  Ibid.,  April  10,  1933,  pp.  575-576;  New  York  Times,  April  5,  1933,  p.  8,  and 
April  8,  1933,  p.  14. 

11- Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  26;  Majima,  Gumbatsu  Anto  Hishi,  p.  7; 
Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  August  8,  1931,  pp.  25-26;  August  17,  1931,  pp.  30-31. 

ii'' Majima,  Gumbatsu  Anto  Hishi,  p.  17.  Cf.  Affidavit  of  Kawabe  Torashiro  dated 
November  12,  1946,  last  paragraph.  Exhibit  2408,  Transcript  p.  19394. 

n^  Majima,  Gumbatsu  Anto  Hishi,  p.  17. 

11^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  May  15,  1933,  pp.  605-606. 

"« Affidavit  of  Fujita  Isamu  dated  June  13,  1946,  Exhibit  160,  Transcript  p. 
1463.  Cf .  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  552. 

1"  Testimony  of  Waclii  Takaji,  Transcript  p.  19666;  Report  on  the  Sakura  Kai 
from  files  of  Police  Bureau,  Home  Ministry,  Exhibit  183,  Transcript  p.  2188. 

11^  Report  on  the  Sakura  Kai  from  files  of  Police  Bureau,  Home  Ministry,  Ex- 
hibit 183,  Transcript  p.  2188. 

11"  Iwabuchi,  Gumbatsu  no  Keifu,  p.  67. 

1^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  Supplement,  Prince  Saionji  and  the  London  Naval 
Disarmament  Treaty,  chap,  xi,  undated,  pp.  244,  249-250. 

1^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  July  19,  1936,  p.  1546. 

1-"^  Ibid.,  July  16,  1932,  p.  384. 

1=3  Ibid.,  August  29,  1933,  pp.  672-675. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  V 

1  Affidavit  of  Okada  Keisuke  dated  May  29,  1946,  Exhibit  175,  Transcript  p.  1813. 

'  Kido  N'llcTci,  February  26,  1936  (italics  mine). 

"  Kita,  Nishida,  and  thirteen  young  officers  were  eventually  tried  and  executed. 
Nevertheless,  in  mid-December,  1936,  the  case  against  Kuliara  was  dropped  and 
he  was  set  free.  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  December  30,  1936,  p.  1660. 

*  Eido  NiTclci,  April  13,  June  1,  September  10,  1936. 
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°  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  August  13,  1936,  p.  1560. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  February  26  Incident,  Kido  had  been  secretary  to  the  lord 
privy  seal  for  about  six  years.  Thereafter,  from  May,  1940,  through  the  war  years 
he  himself  was  lord  privy  seal,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  his  advice  to  the 
Emperor  during  the  critical  1940-1941  period  that  he  had  been  indicted.  The 
prosecution  contended  that  Kido  had  gone  along  too  easily  with  the  prowar  position 
of  the  Army.  Kido's  defense  was  to  explain  the  perilous  position  of  the  Emperor's 
advisers.  In  his  affidavit  he  referred  to  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877  and  to  the 
intention  of  Saigo,  which  was,  he  said,  "to  eliminate  those  who  were  close  to  the 
Throne.  .  .  .  Various  incidents  which  occurred  thereafter  were  not  to  do  anything 
about  the  Emperor  but  to  remove  disloyal  subjects  close  to  the  Throne." 

Kido  described  as  follows  the  danger  to  the  Emperor's  "safety"  (goantai)  from 
extremist  groups:  "I  do  not  think  of  the  Army  causing  any  direct  danger  to  the 
person  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  My  first  concern  and  worry  was  that  if  a 
coup  d'etat  took  place,  and  persons  close  to  the  Emperor  were  removed  from  office 
and  replaced  by  those  activist  elements  who  were  advocating  positive  action,  .  . . 
that  would  repress  His  Majesty  and  place  him  in  a  very  difficult  position  ...  so  that 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  would  be  prevented  from  denying  or  rejecting  the  advice 
of  those  around  him." 

During  cross-examination  the  chief  prosecutor  labored  to  establish  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "coup  d'etat"  in  this  Japanese  context.  Kido  admitted  that  after  the 
middle  'thirties  the  grand  chamberlain  and  the  Imperial  Household  minister  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  though  he  pointed  out  that  Grand  Chamberlain 
Suzuki  had  been  seriously  wounded  in  the  1936  attack  because  of  his  supposed  con- 
nection with  the  London  Naval  Conference.  Then  followed  this  exchange : 

"Q.  Are  you  meaning  to  tell  us,  then,  that  the  term  'coup  d'etat'  as  you  used  it 
had  to  do  merely  with  the  doing  away  with  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and 
with  the  Genro,  but  not  with  the  Emperor?  Is  that  it?" 

"A.  Yes." 

Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31316-22. 

''Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  March  14,  1936,  pp.  1427-28;  Kido  NiTcTci,  February 
28,  1936. 

«  Kido  NilcM,  February  26,  1936,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p.  30809. 

'•Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi  dated  September  29,  1947,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript 
pp. 31049-50. 

^°  Shimomura,  Sliusenki,  pp.  112  ff. 

^^  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  chap,  xxxiii. 

^^  Kido  NiTcU,  March  2  and  4,  1936. 

"Majima,  Gnmhatsu  Anto  Eishi,  p.  147;  Tanaka,  Nihon  Gumhatsu  Anto  SM, 
p.  66. 

^^  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  March  14,  1936,  pp.  1439-40;  Kido  NihM,  March  9, 
1936. 

^''  Konoye,  U sliinawareshi  Seiji,  p.  14. 

"  After  the  war  a  highly  placed  Japanese  informant,  a  former  private  secretary 
to  a  Japanese  premier,  repeatedly  stressed  to  the  writer  the  view  that  the  Toseiha 
ideology  and  practice  were  equally  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  fascism  or  of  com- 
munism. 

^'  Exhibit  2367  is  the  May  6,  1936,  report  of  the  Privy  Council  committee  which 
investigated  the  cabinet's  proposed  Imperial  ordinance  on  the  subject.  The  whole 
history  of  the  earlier  ordinances  is  given,  including  the  fact  that  previous  changes 
were  not  referred  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  following  paragraphs  are  excerpts  from 
this  report. 
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"Ministers  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  come  under  the  system  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand and  bear  the  heavy  responsibility  of  directing  and  controlling^  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  who  are  subject  to  the  Supreme  Command,  of 
maintaining  strict  military  discipline  and  of  keeping  up  a  solid  unity  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  Vice-Ministers  assist.  .  .  .  Therefore,  it  is  in  practice  essential  that 
both  ...  be  officers  on  active  service  who  come  under  the  system  of  the  Supreme 
Command  and  have  powers  of   command  under  the   Supreme  Command." 

"In  addition,  the  Army  has  come  to  feel  an  urgent  necessity  for  remedial  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate  incident  recently  occurring,  not 
only  to  establish  commanding  authority,  to  enforce  military  discipline,  and  to 
strengthen  the  unity  of  the  Army,  but  also  to  try  to  carry  out  improvements  .  .  . 
to  bring  about  economy  .  .  .  and  to  expedite  the  work  handled. 

"Moreover  ...  up  to  the  present  day,  there  has  not  been  an  instance  of  a  general 
or  an  admiral  other  than  those  on  active  service  having  been  appointed  Minister  or 
Vice-Minister  of  War  or  of  the  Navy." 

The  committee,  "taking  all  things  of  the  present  into  consideration,"  unanimously 
favored  the  proposed  change.  Exhibit  2367,  Transcript  pp.  18183-88. 

''^  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  35. 

^"  Saigo,  Ishihara  Kanji,  pp.  114,  382-384.  Ishihara  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Tsuruoka  on  the  bleak,  snowbound  western  coast  of  northern  Honshii.  His  brilliance 
early  attested  itself,  and  only  four  years  after  graduation  from  the  Military  Acad- 
emy he  was  sent  to  the  Army  War  College,  where,  in  1918,  he  graduated  second  in 
his  class.  Thereafter  his  career  progressed  as  follows:  1920,  staff,  China  Expedi- 
tionary Army;  1921,  instructor,  Army  War  College;  1922,  military  research  in 
Germany ;  1925,  instructor,  Army  War  College,  on  history  of  warfare  as  studied  in 
Germany;  1928,  lieutenant  colonel;  chief  staff  officer  for  operations  (sahusen  shunin 
samhu) ,  Kwantung  Army  (October);  1932,  colonel;  went  to  Geneva  (September) 
with  Matsuoka,  where  short  work  was  made  of  getting  Japan  out  of  League  of  Na- 
tions; 1933-1935,  regimental  commander,  Sendai;  1935,  chief.  Operations  Section 
{sakusen  Icaeho),  First  Division,  General  Staff  (August)  ;  created  new  National 
Defense  Eepletion  Plan  (Kokubo  Jubi  Keikaku  An)  ;  1936,  visited  Manchukuo  to 
make  survey  of  important  raw  materials  (November)  ;  1937,  major  general  (at  age 
forty-nine),  and  chief.  First  Division  {dai  iclii  bucho),  General  Staff  (Muto  Akira 
becoming  chief  of  Second  Section  thereof). 

^  In  June,  1936,  Harada  heard  via  Hoshino  Naoki,  a  civilian  associate  of  the 
Toseiha  then  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  Manchukuo,  that  a  Colonel  Hata,  chief  of 
the  Army  Press  Corps,  had  assembled  the  leading  Army  officials,  including  the  war 
minister,  and  had  lectured  to  them  on  the  system  and  practices  of  Eussian  com- 
munism. Hata  had  noted  that  the  Russians  were  going  without  food  and  clothing 
and  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  defense  of  the  nation  and  that  huge  sums  were 
allotted  for  that  purpose.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  contrasted  the  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Russians  with  the  lack  of  sacrificial  spirit  in  Japan  in  regard  to 
Manchukuo.  According  to  Hoshino,  there  were  many  in  the  Army  who,  while 
acknowledging  the  Emperor  system,  had  communistic  ideas.  Saionji  Harada 
Memoirs,  June  20,  1936,  pp.  1526-27, 

^  After  the  war  Fujita  wrote,  "In  Prussia  the  national  defense  setup  succeeded 
in  becoming  the  kernel  of  the  whole  system.  The  principle  of  a  national  defense 
constitution  emanated  into  and  affected  everything."  Meiji  Kempo  Bon,  p.  6.  Under 
the  influence  of  Ishihara,  the  same  was  true  of  Japan. 

--  Tanaka,  Nilion  Gumiatsu  Anto  Shi,  pp.  66-67.  Foreign  Office  officials  deeply 
regretted  the  fact  that  investment  houses  hesitated  to  sink  money  in  Manchukuo  at 
the  rate  considered  desirable  by  Army  planners.  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  June  17, 
1933,  p.   636.   This  reluctance  accounted,  in  part,  both  for  the  Army's  eventual 
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preference  for  the  so-called  "new  saihatsu"  such  as  Kuhara  and  Aikawa,  and  its 
gradual  drift  toward  an  Army-dominated  planned  economy.  Earlier,  however,  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  influence  established  banking  houses.  In  July,  1932, 
Shiratori,  a  Foreign  Office  official  with  Army  connections,  had  revealed  to  Harada 
that  he  was  acting  as  go-between  for  a  group  of  prominent  Japanese  financiers  and 
a  group  of  Army  leaders.  Among  the  former  were  Ikeda  Seihin,  of  the  Mitsui  Bank ; 
Yuki  Toyotaro,  of  the  Kogyo  Bank ;  and  Go  Seinosuke.  Among  the  latter  were 
Major  General  Nagata  Tetsuzan,  Okamura  Neiji,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Suzuki  Teiichi, 
and  Colonel  Yamashita  Tomoyuki.  Shiratori  and  Tani  Masayuki  were  attending 
from  the  Foreign  Office.  IMd.,  July  30,  1932,  pp.  389-390. 

^  Saigo,  Ishihara  Kanji,  pp.  113-117. 

"-' Ibid., -pTi.  118-122. 

-^  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  pp.  520  ff. 

^^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  May  3,  1936,  p.  1486. 

^  Ibid.,  March  12  and  19,  1937,'pp.  1731-32. 

=8  Ibid.,  April  22,  1936,  p.  1478. 

=*  Ibid.,  May  3,  1936,  p.  1487. 

^"Ibid.,  November  18,  1936,  p.  1631;  December  12,  1936,  pp.  1645-49. 

"'Ibid.,  May  31,  1936,  pp.  1497-99;  June  11,  1936,  p.  1509. 

^"  When  the  reverse  occurred  and  the  civil  government  initiated  policy  there  was 
trouble :  a  Foreign  Office  decision  to  raise  the  status  of  a  certain  Japanese  legation 
to  that  of  an  embassy,  put  into  effect  without  prior  approval  of  the  Army,  raised  a 
storm  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Ibid.,  May  28,  1936,  p.  1503. 

^Ibid.,  April  22,  1936,  p.  1481. 

^  By  textual  comparison  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  document  "Basis  of  the 
National  Policy,"  KoTiusaTcu  no  Kijiin,  which  was  signed  by  members  of  Five- 
Minister  Conference  on  August  11,  1936,  and  now  comprises  Exhibit  979,  repre- 
sents this  "more  concrete  plan."  Army-Navy  draft  "Outline  of  National  Policy," 
KolciisaTcu  Tailed,  Exhibit  977,  Transcript  p.  9542;  Foreign  Office  memorandum 
regarding  "Outline  of  National  Policy,"  KolcusaTcu  TaiJcu  ni  lean  suru  Ken,  Exhibit 
978,  Transcript  p.  9548;  "Basis  of  the  National  Policy,"  Kohusalcu  no  Kijun, 
signed  by  members  of  Five-Minister  Conference  on  August  11,  1936,  Exhibit  979, 
Transcript  p.  9549.  The  Hirota  Defense  Summation  states  that  Exhibit  977  was 
presented  by  the  Army  and  Navy  on  June  30,  1936,  was  considered  by  the  Five- 
Minister  Conference  (see  Exhibit  978),  and  after  amendment  was  approved  on 
August  11  by  that  conference. 

^  Despatch  from  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  to  Ambassador  Ariyoshi  in  China  dated 
January  13,  1936:  "Gist  of  Plan  for  Dealing  with  North  China,"  Exhibit  215, 
Transcript  p.  2719.  Cf.  "Second  Administrative  Policy  vis-a-vis  North  China,"  Dai 
Niji  Hokushi  Shori  Yolcd,  which  bears  the  notation:  "Decided  by  the  Ministries 
Concerned  on  August  11,  1936,"  Exhibit  217,  Transcript  p.  2728. 

^  Four-Minister  Conference  decision  of  August  7,  1936 :  "Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Empire,"  TeHcotcu  GaiTco  Eoshin,  Exhibit  704,  Transcript  p.  7523.  The  plan  was  to 
make  North  China  pro-Japanese  and  anticommunist,  to  acquire  resources  for 
national  defense,  to  extend  transport  facilities,  and  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
European  political  developments,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  Eussian 
designs  in  the  Far  East,  which  was  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  Japanese  foreign  policy. 

"  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  August  13,  1936,  p.  1569. 

^Ibid.,  January  31,  1937,  pp.  1692-94. 

88  Ibid.,  pp.  1694-96. 

^0  Affidavit  of  Ugaki  Kuzushige  dated  June  15,  1946,  Exhibit  163,  Transcript  p. 
1605. 

■^  Tanaka,  Nihon  Gumbatsu  Anto  Shi,  p.  68. 
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"Affidavit  of  Tsugita  Daisaburo  dated  September  18,  1947,  Exhibit  3258,  Tran- 
script p.  29648. 

^  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  June  18,  1937,  pp.  1801-02. 

**  Ibid.,  December  21,  1936,  p.  1656.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  Ishihara  and  tho 
planning  of  the  Kwantung  Army  group  on  the  selection  of  Hayashi  for  prime 
minister,  see  ibid.,  February  10,  1937,  pp.  1705-07. 

*^  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  36,  119. 

48  "Third  Administrative  Policy  vis-a-vis  North  China,"  Dai  Sanji  Holcushi  SJiori 
Yokn,  dated  February  20,  1937,  Exhibit  218.  Transcript  p.  2745;  "Plan  for  Guiding 
North  China,"  Holcushi  SJiido  Hdsalcu,  bearing  notation:  "Decided  by  the  Foreign, 
Finance,  War,  Navy  Ministers,  April  16,  1937,"  Exhibit  219,  Transcript  2748. 

"  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  May  20,  1937,  p.  1771. 

'"  Ibid.,  Yip.  1776-77. 

^°  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Betty  Togasaki  for  allowing  me  to  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  Konoye  prepared  by  her  from  Japanese  sources,  wliich  traces  the  growth 
of  this  dual  personality.  The  quotations  from  Konoye's  article  in  Kaisu  which  I 
have  used  were  translated  by  Miss  Togasaki. 

^"Konoye,  "Genro  Jiishin  to  Yo,"  Kaizd,  30  (no.  5,  December,  1949),  32-37. 

"^  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  August  13,  1938,  p.  2217. 

^^Ibid.,  December  27,  1937,  pp.  1983-84. 

"■Ubid.,  July  14,  1937,  p.  1820. 

°'  Individual  ambition  and  "empire-building"  on  the  part  of  officers  in  the  field 
were  of  course  important.  Konoye  relates  that  General  Matsui,  who  had,  on  August 
15,  1937,  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Japanese  expedition  to 
Shanghai,  clutched  War  Minister  Sugiyama  in  the  station-master's  room  just  before 
his  train  left  Tokj^o  and  insisted  that  he  would  press  forward  as  far  as  Nanking. 
Ushinawareshi  Seiji,  p.  22. 

'^Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  July  14,  1937,  pp.  1810-20.  Late  in  July,  less  than 
a  month  after  the  outbreak  of  the  China  War,  ill  feeling  arose  between  Konoye  and 
Sugiyama  as  a  result  of  the  arrest  in  Kobe  by  the  military  police  of  Konoye's  secret 
emissary  to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

^^  Konoye,  Ushinawareshi  Seiji,  pp.  19-21. 

^■^  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  July  14,  1937,  pp.  1819-20. 

^  Ibid.,  July  19,  1937,  p.  1825. 

'^^  Ibid.,  July  14,  1937,  pp.  1818-24;  Tanaka,  Nihon  Gumbatsu  Auto  Shi,  pp.  80-82. 

•^  Tanaka,  Nihon  Gumbatsu  Anto  Shi,  pp.  82-83. 

"1  Ibid.,  pp.  80-82. 

"^  Ishihara  in  a  volume  published  in  June,  1937,  pointed  out  that  three  members  of 
the  Konoye  cabinet  were  in  their  forties,  and  argued  for  a  war  minister  who  also 
would  be  in  his  forties,  to  replace  Sugiyama,  who  was  then  nearly  sixty  years  old. 
Saigo,  Ishihara  Kanji,  pp.  99-100.  Kase  confirms  what  General  Tanaka  told  the 
writer :  General  Sugiyama  Gen  was  generally  looked  upon  "as  a  good-natured, 
brainless,  superannuated  nonentity,"  and  Avas  commonly  referred  to  by  the  young 
officers  as  "Boya  Gen,"  or  "Gen  the  Slow-Witted."  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  111. 
That  such  a  man  could  have  been  twice  war  minister  (February,  1937,  to  June,  1938, 
and  July,  1944,  to  April,  1945)  and  chief  of  staff  from  October,  1940,  to  February, 
1944,  is  of  more  than  a  little  significance  in  demonstrating  that  real  control  lay 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  without  import  that  during  these  periods  both  the  China 
Incident  and  the  war  with  the  United  States  were  started. 

*"  Konoye,  Ushinawareshi  Seiji,  pp.  28-29.  Minami  had  "shared  the  responsibility" 
for  the  Manchurian  Incident  by  resigning  with  the  rest  of  the  Wakatsuki  cabinet, 
and  Koiso,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  March  Incident,  had  never  been  punished.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  both  should  have  continued  to  influence  policy. 
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"*  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  July  19,  1937,  pp.  1828-30. 

'^'^  Tanaka,  Nihon  Gumbatsu  Anto  Shi,  pp.  84-85. 

™  Ibid.,  p.  82  ;  Saigo,  Ishihara  Kanji,  pp.  58-61. 

""  Binji  NaikaTcu  Sangi  Kansei,  Chokurei  593  promulgated  October  15,  1937, 
Exhibit  96. 

^*  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  October  9,  1937,  p.  1868. 

<="  Ibid.,  October  25,  1937,  pp.  1912-13 ;  November  18,  1937,  p.  1922. 

™  KilcaTcuin,  Kansei,  Chokurei  605,  promulgated  October  23,  1937,  Exhibit  71. 

"Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki,  February  23,  1946;  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry, 
p.  533. 

'-  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  March  29,  1937,  pp.  1738-39. 

''''Ibid.,  October  9,  1937,  pp.  1887-88;  October  13,  1937,  pp.  1893-94. 

■"'  Ibid.,  October  25,  1937,  p.  1909. 

"  Ibid.,  October  30,  1937,  p.  1900. 

••^  Ibid.,  November  27,  1937,  pp.  1936-37. 

'■  Cabinet  secretariat  personnel  record  of  Sato  Kenryo,  Exhibit  122,  Transcript 
p.  769. 

'^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  May  11,  1940,  pp.  2817-18. 

■"'  Other  members  of  the  Army's  brain  trust  for  the  reorganization  of  the  nation's 
economy  to  impose  wartime  controls  were,  according  to  Harada,  several  former 
university  professors  who  had  been  blacklisted  from  the  university  as  Marxists. 
Ibid.,  June  4,  1940,  pp.  2835-36. 

■""  Kase  states  that  early  in  1943,  when  the  tide  of  battle  in  the  Pacific  had 
already  begun  to  turn,  the  Planning  Board,  "always  eager  to  please  the  Army," 
encouraged  the  Army's  wishful  thinking  by  offering  assurances  which  few  intelli- 
gent persons  could  believe.  Perhaps  such  behavior  is  characteristic  of  bureaucratic 
planning  in  any  country.  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  68.  Cf.  the  Navy's  program  to 
manufacture  gasoline  from  pine  roots :  Cohen,  Japan's  Economy  in  War  and  Hecon- 
struction,  pp.  146-147. 

^^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  November  27,  1937,  p.  1952. 

^-  Outline  of  Japanese  Army's  five-year  plan,  dated  June  10,  1937,  Exhibit  2227, 
Transcript  p.  15980. 

^■^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  October  9,  1937,  p.  1880. 

8^  Ibid.,  November  18,  1937,  p.  1921. 

^  Ibid.,  November  3,  1937,  p.  1919. 

*"  Daihon-ei  Bei  of  November  17,  1937,  Exhibit  80.  Text  also  quoted  in  Fujita, 
Meiji  Kempo  Bon  (pp.  126,  227-228),  which  gives  earlier  forms. 

"  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  14,  1946,  Exhibit  1979-A,  Transcript 
p.  14553. 

^^  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Bon,  p.  230,  lists  the  evening  edition  of  the  ToTcyo  Asahi 
for  that  day  as  his  source.  Cf .  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p. 
30832 ;  and  Imperial  Household  Ministry  document  dated  November  13,  1940, 
relating  to  the  Imperial  Conference  held  on  that  date.  Exhibit  3455,  Transcript  p. 
33189. 

'"  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi  dated  September  29,  1947,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp. 
30828-32. 

'°  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  November  18,  1937,  pp.  1926-27. 

"'Ibid.,  May  8,  1937,  p.  1768;  June  3,  1937,  p.  1778;  November  18,  1937,  pp. 
1929-30,  1932-33. 

"-  Ibid.,  December  18,  1937,  p.  1979. 

"^  Cross-examination  of  Kido  Koichi,  Transcript  pp.  31428-30. 

^^  There  had  been  considerable  criticism  of  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  by  Prime 
Minister  Konoye  and  others.  However,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  Navy  Min- 
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ister  Yonai  told  Harada  that  the  war  minister,  the  foreign  minister,  and  he  had  been 
dining  together  amicably.  Yonai  thought  that  part  of  the  trouble  was  that  Hirota 
could  not  discuss  top  secret  matters  at  cabinet  meetings.  Harada  suggested  that 
Konoye  attend  the  meetings  of  the  other  three  ministers,  and  the  premier  later  did 
so  at  Yonai's  invitation.  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  November  27,  1937,  pp.  1954-55. 

"=  Ibid.,  December  10,  1937,  pp.  1962-64. 

■"  Ibid.,  January  19,  1938,  pp.  1990-93. 

°'  Document  purporting  to  establish  a  provisional  government  at  Peiping  and  a 
restoration  government  at  Nanking,  Exhibit  463-A,  Transcript  p.  5302. 

"'  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  January  19,  1938,  pp.  1994-95. 

"'  Secret  Foreign  Office  memorandum  dated  January  14,  1938 :  "Circumstances 
Leading  to  the  Convening  of  the  Imperial  Conference  [of  January  11,  1938]," 
Exhibit  3269,  Transcript  pp.  37245-46. 

^""  Tanaka,  Nihon  Gumbatsu  Antd  Shi,  pp.  85-86. 

^'^^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  February  9,  1938,  pp.  2015-16. 

^°-  Fujita,  Meiji  Eempo  Bon,  p.  231. 

103  Harada  records  that  at  the  first  Liaison  Conference  after  his  appointment  as 
home  minister  in  December,  Admiral  Suetsugu,  who  had  been  appointed  without 
consulting  the  Navy,  rose  up  with  the  familiar  argument  that  the  peace  terms  vis- 
a-vis China  should  be  carried  out  "vigorously,"  for  "otherwise  it  [would]  be 
difficult  to  control  the  people  and  the  military  personnel  in  China."  Saionji  Harada 
Memoirs,  December  18,  1937,  pp.  1975-76.  In  early  or  mid-December  there  was 
apparently  another  Liaison  Conference  decision  dealing  with  the  nationalization  of 
electric  power,  which  had  international  complications  because  of  foreign  investments 
in  Japanese  power  companies.  Ibid.,  p.  1979.  On  January  15,  1938,  at  a  ten-hour 
meeting,  the  same  body  debated  the  question  of  peace  or  continued  war  with  China. 
Ibid.,  January  19,  1938,  pp.  1996-2002. 

i(»  Foreign  Office  memorandum  dated  February  18,  1938,  purportedly  from  a  naval 
source,  relating  to  an  Imperial  Conference  of  Imperial  Headquarters  held  on  that 
date.  Exhibit  3272,  Transcript  p.  29886. 

^"■'  Ibid. 

'""  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  April  18,  1938,  pp.  2077-83. 

^"^  Ibid.,  May  26,  1938,  p.  2126. 

^"^Ibid.,  May  20,  1938,  p.  2116. 

^0°  Ibid.,  pp.  2121-23. 

'^°  Konoye,  TJsliinawareshi  Seiji,  pp.  27-28. 

^"  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  June  20,  1938,  pp.  2148-50.  Said  Shiratori,  later 
ambassador  to  Italy,  regarding  Amano,  leader  of  the  fanatical  Shimpeitai  group 
responsible  for  the  attempted  assassination  of  cabinet  members  in  1933,  "He  is  an 
ardent  man  and  thinks  like  a  god."  Ibid.,  December  10,  1937,  p.  1960. 

•-'-Ibid.,  July  4,  1938,  pp.  2166-67. 

'"Ibid.,  May  23,  1939,  pp.  2533-36. 

"'  Ibid.,  June  6,  1938,  p.  2142. 

"'-Ibid.,  June  27,  1938,  p.  2161;  June  6,  1938,  pp.  2139-40;  July  14,  1938,  pp. 
2172-74. 

"'■'  Ibid.,  July  16,  1938,  p.  2178. 

"'  Konoye  relates  that  in  the  summer  of  1938  there  were  more  than  three  hundred 
cases  of  violated  British  and  American  rights  for  which  an  explanation  had  been 
demanded.  The  Five-Minister  Conference  (Konoye,  Ugaki,  Ikeda,  Yonai,  and 
Itagaki)  decided  that  orders  would  be  issued  by  the  two  service  ministers  to  the 
local  commanders  for  the  settlement  of  these  cases.  Two  years  later,  during  the 
formation  of  his  second  ministry,  Konoye  checked  and  found  that  the  cases  were 
still  unsettled.  UshinawaresM  Seiji,  pp.  22-23. 
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"^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  December  21,  1938,  pp.  2393-94. 

"*  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  535. 

^^  Excerpts  from  laws  81  and  82,  promulgated  April  30,  1938,  setting  up  North 
China  Development  Company  and  Central  China  Development  Company,  ToTcyo 
Gazette,  August,  1938,  p.  37,  Exhibit  459-a,  Transcript  p.  5251. 

^Affidavit  of  Kagesa  Sadaaki  dated  March  15,  1946,  Exhibit  2721-A,  Transcript 
p.  23975. 

^^-  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  December  7,  1938,  pp.  2365-70. 

^Z&f(Z.,  pp.  2370-76. 

^*  lUd.,  December  21,  1938,  p.  2395. 

^Ibid.,  November  29,  1938,  p.  2358. 

^''Ibid.,  June  3,  1937,  pp.  1789-90. 

^^  Ibid.,  June  9,  1937,  pp.  1792-93. 

i^«  Ibid.,  April  24,  1939,  pp.  2500-2501. 

1^  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi  dated  September  29,  1947,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p. 
30715. 

^^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  March  27,  1939,  pp.  2479-80. 

^"^  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31544-45. 

"=  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  April  11,  1939,  pp.  2486-87. 

^^  Ibid.,  May  9  and  16,  1939,  pp.  2514-24. 

>="  Ibid.,  May  23,  1939,  pp.  2533-36. 

^^Ibid.,  May  11,  1939,  pp.  2515-17. 

""  Ibid.,  May  9  and  16,  1939,  pp.  2514-24. 

^^  Kido  Niklci,  August  28  and  29,  1939,  Exhibit  2272,  Transcript  pp.  16240,  31338. 

^^  Testimony  of  Tanaka  Ryukichi,  Transcript  p.  29410. 

1="  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  November  27,  1939,  p.  2693. 

"°  Testimony  of  Tanaka  Ryukichi,  Transcript  p.  29410. 

"^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  December  12,  1939,  pp.  2704-12. 

^''Ibid.,  January  10,  1940,  pp.  2727-28. 

i«  Ibid. 

^''Ibid.,  p.  2370;  January  20,  1940,  p.  2734. 

"■^  Kido  NilcM,  July  16,  1940. 

"•^  Article  appearing  in  the  Japan  Times  a7id  Mail  regarding  a  speech  made  by 
Muto  Akira  before  a  joint  meeting  of  several  committees  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Diet,  March  19,  1940,  Exhibit  3440,  Transcript  p.  32970. 

"^  Kido  Nilcki,  June  19,  1940,  Exhibit  619,  Transcript  p.  6824. 

"«  Ibid.,  June  24,  1940. 

"« Affidavit  of  Sawada  Shigeru  dated  August  20,  1947,  Exhibit  3205,  Transcript 
p.  29008. 

^°  Kido  Nikki,  June  28,  1940. 

1^1  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  July  10,  1940,  pp.  2869-70. 

^°2  Kido  NiTcTci,  July  5,  1940,  Exhibit  532,  Transcript  p.  6240. 

"^  Ibid.,  July  8,  1940. 

i»*  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  July  20,  1940,  pp.  2873-74,  Exhibit  3808-A,  Tran- 
script p.  37862.  Both  Y5nai  and  Muto  disclaimed  the  presence  of  Anami  at  this 
meeting.  Possibly  he  visited  Ishiwata  separately.  Muto  for  obvious  reasons  denied 
making  the  last  statement.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  Muto  had  come  to  see 
Ishiwata,  for  in  cross-examination  by  the  prosecution  Yonai  admitted  that  just 
prior  to  July  20,  1940,  he  had  asked  War  Minister  Hata  if  he  was  aware  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Muto's  visit  to  Ishiwata  urging  the  mass  resignation  of 
the  cabinet.  According  to  Yonai's  testimony,  Hata  had  replied  "something  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  like  to  have  it  considered  as  purely  private  opinion." 

Yonai  steadfastly  maintained  that  Hata  had  not  expressed  any  difference  with  the 
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cabinet  and  that  he  had  not,  as  alleged  in  a  story  in  the  Asahi  Shimhun  (Exhibit 
3199-A,  Transcript  p.  28941),  received  a  note  from  Hata  suggesting  that  the 
cabinet  resign.  Said  Yonai:  "At  that  time  it  is  said  that  the  Chief  of  the  Military 
Aifairs  Bureau  made  such  a  statement  to  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  Ishiwata, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  General  Hata  was  not  a  man  who  would  say  such  a  thing. 
My  reason  for  so  stating  is  that  General  Hata  made  no — expressed  no  [such?] 
opinions  to  the  Yonai  Cabinet  since  its  formation,  and  he  has  not  participated  in 
the — made  any  statement  of  the  [this?]  nature  at  a  Cabinet  meeting.  This  is  proof 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  policies  of  the  Yonai  Cabinet."  Transcript 
pp.  28926,  28933-34. 

The  cross-examination  was  based  on  a  passage  from  the  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs 
which  stated  that,  the  day  after  Anami  and  Muto  had  visited  Ishiwata  urging  the 
resignation  of  the  cabinet,  Yonai  called  Hata  into  a  separate  room  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  circumstances.  The  latter  purportedly  replied,  "Yes,  I  know.  How- 
ever, you  must  take  their  opinions  as  their  personal  opinions."  Yonai  then  asked 
what  Hata  himself  thought,  to  which  he  is  quoted  as  replying,  "In  the  long  run  I 
think  it  best  that  the  cabinet  resign.  However,  this  is  still  my  personal  opinion." 
Yonai  allegedly  felt  that  this  was  a  ridiculous  statement,  but  refrained  from 
arguing  with  Hata,  who  thereafter  reportedly  began  sending  notes  to  him  intimating 
a  desire  to  resign.  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  July  20,  1940,  pp.  2874-75. 

^■^  Testimony  of  Tanaka  Eyukichi,  Transcript  p.  15864. 

^^  Majima,  Gumhatsu  Anto  Hishi,  p.  147. 

^^^  Konoye,  Ushinawareshi  Seiji,  p.  33. 

^■^  Testimony  of  Tanaka  Eyiikiehi,  Transcript  pp.  15901-02. 

^^^  Affidavit  of  Sawada  Shigeru  dated  August  20,  1947,  Exhibit  3205,  Transcript 
p.  29008. 

^"o  Testimony  of  Muto  Akira,  Transcript  pp.  33114-15. 

"'^  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missoiiri,  p.  40. 

"=  Affidavit  of  Yonai  Mitsumasa  dated  August  7,  1947,  Exhibit  3198,  Transcript 
p.  28916. 

^'^^  Testimony  of  Yonai  Mitsumasa,  Transcript  pp.  38003-04. 

^•^  Official  list  of  Japanese  government  officeholders  and  periods  of  their  tenure 
for  the  years  1931-1945,  Exhibit  102. 

i«^  Eido  NiJcU,  July  16,  1940. 

^•"^  Affidavit  of  Tanaka  Eyukichi  dated  September  25,  1947,  Exhibit  3233,  Tran- 
script pp.  29408-09. 

^"^  Affidavit  of  Sawada  Shigeru  dated  August  20,  1947,  Exhibit  3205,  Transcript 
p.  29008. 

^<^  Kido  NilcTci,  July  17,  1940. 

""  Ibid.,  July  18,  1940. 

NOTES   TO  CHAPTEE  VI 

^  Wrote  Kido  of  the  new  premier's  first  moves:  "He  [Konoye]  told  me  that  he 
would  go  to  the  Peers  Club  ...  on  that  day  and  would  invite  the  war  and  Navy 
ministers.  He  intends  to  ask  the  war  minister  to  select  a  person  who  can  cooperate 
with  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  minister  to  select  a  person  who  can  cooperate  with  the 
Army.  He  will  wait  until  the  selection  is  made  and  on  the  next  day  or  the  day  follow- 
ing will  have  the  foreign  minister  join  them  for  a  full  discussion  of  national  defense, 
diplomacy,  cooperation  between  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  relation  between  the 
Supreme  Command  and  the  government.  And  only  after  they  come  to  an  agreement 
in  their  views  will  he  begin  selecting  the  other  cabinet  ministers."  Kido  NiJcM,  July 
17,  1940. 
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^  It  was  agreed  that  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  a  war  economy  under 
government  leadership  would  be  the  basis  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy;  that  the 
Axis  would  be  strengthened;  that  a  nonaggression  pact  would  be  concluded  between 
Russia,  Japan,  Manchukuo,  and  Inner  Mongolia ;  that  "positive  arrangements" 
would  be  undertaken  to  include  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  settlements 
in  the  Far  East  within  the  New  Order  in  East  Asia ;  and  that  interference  by  the 
United  States  with  the  New  Order  would  be  eliminated  by  "a  show  of  power," 
though  unnecessary  collisions  would  be  avoided.  Saionji  Barada  Memoirs,  August 
19,  1940,  pp.  2892-93. 

^  It  was  decided  to  foster  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis,  adjust  diplomatic 
relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  maintain  a  firm  diplomatic  front  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States,  strengthen  policies  against  French  Indochina,  Hongkong,  and  the  foreign 
concessions  in  order  to  check  assistance  to  Chiang,  and  strengthen  the  diplomatic 
policy  against  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  order  to  obtain  important  raw 
materials.  Liaison  Conference  decision  of  July  27,  1940:  "Gist  of  Main  Points  in 
Dealing  with  the  Situation  to  Meet  the  Changes  in  World  Conditions,"  Exhibit 
1310,  Transcript  pp.  11794,  36184-98. 

^  Kido  NikTci,  July  30,  1940. 

^  The  Liaison  Conference  differed  from  the  latter  conferences  chiefly  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  included  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  of  staff.  Though  it  had  been  set 
up  as  a  coordinating  instrument  in  mid-November,  1937,  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  creation  of  Imperial  Headquarters,  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  shortly  there- 
after. For  hints  as  to  the  motives  behind  the  revival  of  the  Liaison  Conference,  see 
Pearl  Harbor  Attaclc,  p.  4015;  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  December  21,  1938,  pp. 
2391-92 ;  October  2,  1939,  p.  2650. 

^Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki,  March  14,  1946;  see  also  March  13,  1946,  Exhibit 
3033,  Transcript  p.  27085.  Cf.  Interrogation  of  Togo  Shigenori  dated  March  26, 
1946,  Exhibit  1206-A,  Transcript  p.  10506;  and  March  11,  1946,  Exhibit  1207-A, 
Transcript  p.  10513;  Testimony  of  T5g6  Shigenori,  Transcript  p.  36080. 

'  Kido  NihU,  July  29,  1940. 

^  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki,  March  19,  1946. 

"  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  March  20,  1940,  pp.  2778-79  (italics  mine). 

^"  Cabinet  resolution  of  November  19,  1937,  quoted  in  chap.  v.  above. 

^^  An  illuminating  discussion  of  the  widespread  Japanese  technique  of  decision  by 
consensus,  as  indicative  of  anti-individualistic  elements  in  Japanese  culture,  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  by  Ward,  "The  Socio-political  Role  of  the  Buraku  (Hamlet)  in 
Japan,"  The  American  Political  Science  Review,  45  (December,  1951),  1025-40. 

^  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  15,  1946,  Exhibit  1119-A,  Transcript 
p.  10173. 

1^  Testimony  of  Muto  Akira,  Transcript  pp.  33270-71. 

"  Abstract  of  newspaper  clippings  in  files  of  cabinet  secretariat  purporting  to 
give  dates  and  attendance  of  Liaison  conferences  held  between  January  1  and 
July  21,  1941,  Exhibit  1103,  Transcript  pp.  10057-63. 

^°  Testimony  of  Oikawa  Koshiro,  Transcript  p.  33339. 

'"  Prosecution  Reply  to  Defense  Summation,  Transcript  p.  48389. 

"  An  example  of  the  persistence  of  the  imprint  given  to  diplomatic  affairs  by  the 
efforts  of  the  preliminary  drafting  committee  composed  of  the  various  bureau 
chiefs  is  provided  by  the  remarkable  similarity  between  Exhibit  3456,  Transcript 
p.  33192,  and  Exhibit  1245-f,  Transcript  p.  10793.  Both  documents  related  to  Sino- 
Japanese  cooperation  and  set  forth  in  detail  the  locations  of  troops  which  the 
Japanese  proposed  to  keep  in  China.  The  former  was  a  top-secret  Foreign  Office 
draft  entitled  "Basic  Conditions  for  a  Sino-Japanese  Peace  Settlement"  and  bears 
the  notation:  "As  discussed  in  a  conference  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Military  Affairs 
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Bureau  and  the  Naval  Affairs  Bureau  which  was  held  at  the  Minister's  official 
residence  from  2:00  p.m.  on  September  6,  1941."  The  latter  is  the  text  of  a  proposal 
communicated  to  Ambassador  Grew  on  September  22  as  reprinted  in  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  Japan:  1931-1941,  II:  663.  Except  for  the  spelling  out 
of  articles  4  and  6  of  the  Japanese  draft,  and  a  change  in  order  of  one  article,  the 
two  documents  are  identical.  Muto  admitted  that  he  had  been  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  draft  of  Exhibit  3456. 

Tor  further  illustrations  of  the  detailed  staff  studies  which  must  have  underlain 
most  of  the  Liaison  Conference  decisions,  see  Exhibit  1328,  Transcript  p.  11923; 
and  Exhibit  1329,  Transcript  pp.  11928-35. 

^^  Testimony  of  Muto  Akira,  Transcript  p.  33103. 

^°  Testimony  of  Togo  Shigenori,  Transcript  pp.  35677-79. 

^  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  87. 

^Ibid.,^.  88. 

^-  Testimony  of  Muto  Akira,  Transcript  pp.  33269-70. 

-^  At  the  meeting  on  November  13,  1940,  to  approve  the  proposed  treaty  with 
Wang  Ching-wei,  the  following  additional  Army  men  attended,  the  first  as  a 
participant,  the  other  three  as  "secretaries":  director.  General  Affairs  Department, 
China  Affairs  Board ;  director.  Political  Affairs  Department,  China  Affairs  Board ; 
chief.  First  Division,  Army  General  Staff ;  chief.  First  Division,  Navy  General 
Staff.  At  the  December  1,  1941,  meeting  to  formally  decide  on  the  Pacific  War,  at 
least  the  ministers  of  communications,  commerce  and  industry,  and  agriculture 
attended,  and  possibly  the  whole  cabinet. 

=*  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  February  13,  1946,  Exhibit  1110-A,  Tran- 
script p.  10151. 

-'Ibid.,  February  8,  1946. 

■"'■  Ibid.,  February  6,  1946,  Exhibit  2348,  Transcript  p.  17870. 

-'  Shimomura,  Shusenlci,  pp.  126-127. 

-**  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  234. 

-^Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  February  6,  1946,  Exhibit  2348,  Tran- 
script p.  17870. 

"°  Affidavit  of  Tojo  Hideki,  par.  117,  Exhibit  3655,  Transcript  p.  36382. 

^^  Kase,  Joxirney  to  the  Missouri,  p.  271. 

^-Cross-examination  of  Kido  Koichi,  Transcript  pp.  31595-96.  Quoted  by  Fujita, 
Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  p.  114. 

""  Shimomura,  Shnsenhi,  pp.  154-155. 

="  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi  dated  September  29,  1947,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p. 
31024. 

^'  In  August,  1940,  Section  Chief  Murakami  of  the  General  Staff  invited  the  sou 
of  a  high  Thailand  official  to  his  home,  outlined  to  him  in  writing  the  terms  on 
which  the  Japanese  government  was  prepared  to  conclude  a  military  alliance  with 
Thailand,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  own  country  by  military  plane.  The  Thai  gov- 
ernment naturally  thought  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  government, 
and  only  after  they  were  ready  to  give  their  approval  was  it  revealed  that  both  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Navy  disapproved.  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  chap.  374-b, 
undated,  pp.  2923-24. 

•™  Konoye,  Vshinawareshi  Seiji,  pp.  52-53. 

"  Decisions  of  Four-Minister  Conference  of  September  4,  1940,  and  Liaison  Con- 
ference of  September  19,  1940,  Exhibit  541,  Transcript  pp.  6271,  36189-90.  Cf.  Kido 
NiTclci,  September  16,  1940. 

"^  Undated  Foreign  Office  memorandum  of  Foreign  Minister  Matsuoka's  explana- 
tion of  the  projected  Tripartite  Pact  to  members  of  Imperial  Conference  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1940,  Exhibit  550,  Transcript  p.  6329;  Decisions  of  Four-Minister  Con- 
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ference  of  September  4,  1940,  and  Liaison  Conference  of  September  19,  1940, 
Exhibit  541,  Transcript  p.  6271;  Kido  NUcTci,  September  14  and  19,  1940;  Affidavit 
of  Kido  Kdichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p.  39910 ;  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  chaps. 
375-B-380,  October  and  November,  1940,  pp.  2949-3008. 

™  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  October  15,  1940,  pp.  2979-80. 

*"  Imperial  Household  Ministry  document  dated  November  13,  1940,  relating  to 
Imperial  Conference  held  on  that  date.  Exhibit  3455,  Transcript  p.  33189. 

"  Ibid. 

^  In  addition  to  Exhibit  3455,  the  following  references  refer  to  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  November  13,  1940 :  Kido  NiJcU,  November  13,  1940 ;  Exhibit  3656, 
Transcript  p.  36206;  Exhibit  464,  Transcript  pp.  5318-25. 

*»  Kido  NikU,  November  28,  1940. 

"  Ibid.,  December  2,  1940. 

*^Ibid.,  January  18,  1941.  See  note  62  to  chap.  v. 

^Ihid.,  January  20,  1941. 

"Ibid.,  January  22  and  23,  1941. 

"^Ibid.,  January  24,  1941;  quoted  in  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340, 
Transcript  p.  30917. 

*°  For  content  of  the  decision  see  Kido  NihM,  February  1,  1941,  Exhibit  1303, 
Transcript  p.  11743.  The  purport  of  the  policy  decided  upon  was  to  utilize  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  possibility  of  Japanese  arbitration  between  French 
Indochina  and  Thailand  to  establish  a  dominant  position  for  Japan  in  those 
countries  in  preparation  for  a  later  southward  push. 

so  Ibid. 

^  Konoye,  Ushinawareslii  Seiji,  p.  66;  Pearl  Harbor  AttacTc,  p.  3989. 

'^  Pearl  Harbor  AttacTc,  pp.  3987-88. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  3993.  Konoye  mentions  only  the  negative  aspect  of  the  decision. 
Positively  it  was  decided  to  go  south  rather  than  north,  and  to  accelerate  (by  force 
if  necessary)  preparatory  measures  in  French  Indochina  and  Thailand  for  this 
southward  advance.  Liaison  Conference  decision  of  June  25,  1941,  re  acceleration 
of  measures  in  the  South,  Exhibit  1306,  Transcript  p.  11753;  Kido  NikTci,  June  25, 
1941,  Exhibit  1095,  Transcript  p.  10026. 

"  Pearl  Harbor  Attach,  pp.  4003-04.  Ushinawareslii  Seiji,  pp.  90-91 ;  cf .  p.  73 
(not  in  Pearl  Harbor  Attack). 

^  Secret  telegram  sent  by  Military  Affairs  Bureau  Chief  Muto  Akira  in  Tokyo  to 
Colonel  Iwakuro  Hideo  in  Washington,  dated  June  2  [1941],  Exhibit  3443,  Tran- 
script pp.  33000-11. 

^  Defense  witness  Tanaka  Shin-ichi,  chief  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the 
General  Staff  at  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  July  2,  testified  that  fol- 
lowing that  conference  he  was  directed  to  make  an  operational  study  of  a  campaign 
against  Java,  Borneo,  the  Bismarcks,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Transcript  p.  16145. 

The  following  additional  references  relate  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  July  2 : 
Exhibit  588,  Transcript  pp.  6566,  10145;  Kido  NiTcU,  July  2,  1941,  Exhibit  1108, 
Transcript  p.  10144;  Tolischus,  Tokyo  Record,  p.  145;  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Mis- 
souri, pp.  47-48;  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  pp.  4018-19. 

'''Interrogation  of  T6j5  Hideki  dated  February  13,  1946,  Exhibit  1123,  Tran- 
script p.  10181. 

^  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  p.  4021;  Foreign  Eelations  of  the  United  States,  Japan: 
1931-1941,  II:  485-486. 

"■^Kido  Nikki,  July  15,  1941,  Exhibit  1115,  Transcript  p.  10161. 

™  Ushinavjareshi  Seiji,  pp.  78,  79. 

«  Kido  Nikki,  July  17,  1941,  Exhibit  1117,  Transcript  p.  10166. 
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'^^  Ibid.  Cf.  Affidavit,  dated  September  19,  1947,  of  Matsudaira  Yasumasa,  chief 
secretary  from  June,  1936,  to  November,  1945,  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  Exhibit  3292, 
Transcript  p.  30024. 

"^  Pearl  Harbor  Attach,  p.  8997. 

<'' Kido  Nil'lci,  July  31,  1941,  Exhibit  1125,  Transcript  p.  10184;  cf.  August  7, 
1941,  Exhibit  1130,  Transcript  p.  10198. 

"^  Affidavit  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  December  19,  1947,  par.  71,  Exhibit  3655,  Tran- 
script p.  36171. 

""  Eido  NilcM,  August  11,  1941  (italics  mine). 

"''  Ibid. 

"*  UshinaivaresM  Seiji,  pp.  91,  92 ;  Pearl  Harbor  Attach,  p.  4004. 

°^  "Measures  vis-a-vis  Foreign  Countries  Decided  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
November  5,  Based  on  the  [earlier  decided]  'Outline  of  Execution  of  the  National 
Policy  of  the  Empire,'"  Exhibit  1169,  Transcript  p.  10333;  Ushinawareshi  Seiji, 
p.  87. 

™  The  following  references  relate  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  September  6, 
1941:  Exhibit  588,  Transcript  p.  10217;  Exhibit  1136-A,  Transcript  p.  10220; 
Exhibit  1148,  Transcript  p.  10252;  Exhibit  2250,  Transcript  p.  16200;  Kido  NihM, 
September  6,  1941,  Exhibit  1135,  Transcript  p.  10215;  Ushinawareshi  Seiji,  pp. 
92-94;  Pearl  Harbor  Attach,  pp.  4004-05. 

^1  Kido  Nihhi,  September  5,  1941,  Exhibit  1134,  Transcript  p.  10214. 

'-  Pearl  Harbor  Attach,  pp.  4004-05. 

'=*  Kido  Nihhi,  September  6,  1941,  Exhibit  1135,  Transcript  p.  10215. 

'*  Testimony  of  Tanaka  Shin-ichi,  Transcri^Dt  p.  16145. 

'=  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  30980-81. 

''^  Kido  Nihhi,  October  15  and  16,  1941  (italics  mine). 

"■^  Maruyama,  "Gunkoku  Shihaisha  no  Seishin  Keitai,"  Choryil,  4  (no.  5,  May, 
1949),  27-29. 

■'^  Pearl  Harbor  Attach,  p.  4008  (italics  mine). 

™  The  best  single  account  is  that  in  ibid.,  pp.  4008-13,  4026-29. 

«°  Testimony  of  Tomita  Kenji,  Transcript  pp.  33299-301. 

^1  Testimony  of  Oikawa  Koshiro,  Exhibit  3470,  Transcript  pp.  33342-43. 

«2  Testimony  of  Tojo  Hideki,  Transcript  pp.  35867,  36524. 

^  Testimony  of  Togo  Shigenori,  Transcript  p.  35869. 

^  Testimony  of  Muto  Akira,  Transcript  pp.  33104-05  (italics  mine). 

^■^  Interrogation  of  Toj5  Hideki,  February  25,  1946;  cf.  February  23,  1946,  Ex- 
hibit 1136-A,  Transcript  p.  10219. 

^  Ibid.,  February  11,  1946,  Exhibit  1153-A,  Transcript  p.  10289. 

^Ibid.,  February  25,  1946. 

»8  Kido  Nihhi,  September  19,  1941. 

^  Maruyama,  "Gunkoku  Shihaisha  no  Seishin  Keitai,"  Choryu,  4  (no.  5,  May, 
1949),  27. 

"0  Kido  Nihhi,  October  15,  1941,  Exhibit  1150,  Transcript  p.  10276. 

"^  Shimomura,  Shusenhi,  pp.  155-156. 

^2  Kido  Nihhi,  September  26,  1941,  Exhibit  1141,  Transcript  p.  10230. 

^Ubid.,  October  17,  1941,  Exhibit  1154,  Transcript  p.  10291;  October  24,  1941; 
Addendum  dated  November,  1941,  and  headed:  "Circumstances  under  which  the 
Third  Konoye  Cabinet  Resigned,"  Exhibit  2250,  Transcript  p.  16198;  Affidavit  of 
Kido  Koichi,  dated  September  29,  1947,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31005-18; 
Pearl  Harbor  Attach,  pp.  4026-29. 

"*  On  October  15,  just  after  the  Ogikubo  conference,  War  Minister  Tojo  had 
suggested  to  Kido,  via  Planning  Board  President  Suzuki,  that  Prince  Higashikuni 
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would  make  a  suitable  premier  to  succeed  Konoye.  Kido,  however,  remembering' 
that  the  China  War  had  broken  out  within  a  month  of  the  appointment  of  Prince 
Konoye  as  premier,  had  no  wish  for  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family  to  take 
responsibility  for  affairs  at  this  particular  juncture.  Kido  NiTcM,  October  15,  1941, 
Exhibit  1150,  Transcript  p.  10275;  October  16,  1941,  Exhibit  1151,  Transcript 
p.  10281. 

Another  participant  in  the  Jushin  Kaigi  of  October  17,  General  Abe,  admitted 
that,  on  the  day  that  the  third  Konoye  cabinet  fell.  Colonel  Sato  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Bureau  had  brought  him  a  message  from  War  Minister  Tojo  to  the  effect 
that  the  Army  considered  it  desirable  that  Prince  Higashikuni  be  the  next  pre- 
mier. However,  he  denied  having  heard  from  Sato  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
control  the  Army  unless  Tojo  were  made  war  minister — thus  denying  the  truth  of 
what  Tanaka  Kyiikichi  claims  that  Sato  told  him.  Interrogation  of  Abe  Nobuyuki 
dated  February  12,  1947,  Exhibit  3526,  Transcript  p.  34402. 

Tanaka's  testimony  was  repeated  in  his  book,  where  the  claim  is  made  that  Sato, 
who  was  gummu  Jca  did,  and  one  of  the  inner  group  of  the  Toseiha,  called  on  an- 
other former  premier.  General  Hayashi  Senjuro,  who  was  his  "senior"  (sembai) 
and  from  his  native  place,  and  urged  the  nomination  of  Tojo  as  the  next  premier. 
At  the  same  time  Tanaka  relates  that  Major  General  Kato  Tomejiro,  chief  of  the 
Military  Police  Headquarters,  called  on  Kido,  his  senior  from  his  native  place,  with 
the  thinly  veiled  threat  that  kempei  intelligence  reports  showed  that  control  of  the 
Army  would  be  difficult  if  Tojo  were  not  nominated.  That  this  "information"  may 
have  been  of  crucial  importance  is  suggested  by  Kido's  action  at  the  conference 
and  by  his  statement  to  Tanaka  afterward  that  he  had  recommended  Tojo  because 
he  judged  that  only  Tojo  would  be  able  to  control  the  Army.  Tanaka,  Nihon  Gum- 
haisu  Anto  Shi,  pp.  144-145. 

"^  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31019-21.  Kido  states  that  the  Emperor's  com- 
mand, through  him,  to  Prime  Minister  T5j6  to  scrap  the  decision  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  September  6  was  "a  line  of  action  which  had  no  parallel  even  under 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Meiji.  ...  I  presume  that  the  Emperor  had  recourse  to  it 
as  a  last  resort."  Transcript  p.  31024.  Hoivever,  this  course  had  already  been  sug- 
gested by  Kido  to  the  Jushin  Kaigi.  Transcript  p.  31025. 

""  Telegram  from  Foreign  Minister  Togo  Shigenori  in  Tokyo  to  Ambassador 
Nomura  in  Washington,  dated  November  4,  1941,  Exhibit  1164,  Transcript  p.  10318; 
Affidavit  of  Yamamoto  Kumaichi  dated  August  11,  1947,  Exhibit  2915,  Transcript 
pp.  25901,  26145. 

"  Testimony  of  Kaya  Okinori,  Transcript  pp.  30651-53. 

"^  The  corollaries  of  the  decision  were  also  spelled  out  in  detail :  i.e.,  the  attitudes 
to  be  taken  vis-a-vis  the  several  Axis  and  other  powers  before  and  after  the  ex- 
pected outbreak  of  war.  New  instructions  were  sent  to  Ambassador  Nomura  on  this 
date,  and  Kurusu  was  despatched  to  Washington.  "Measures  vis-a-vis  Foreign 
Countries  Decided  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  November  5,  Based  on  the  [ear- 
lier decided]  'Outline  of  Execution  of  the  National  Policy  of  the  Empire,'  "  Exhibit 
1169,  Transcript  p.  10333. 

On  the  previous  day  Tojo  had  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
(the  Gunji  Sangi  In,  a  wholly  military  body)  to  be  held  in  the  Imperial  Presence. 
This  action  was  apparently  a  result  of  the  Emperor's  concern  at  the  prospect  of 
war  with  the  United  States  and  Britain.  Tojo  states  that  the  meeting  lasted  for  two 
hours  and  that  His  Majesty  attended,  "though  uttering  not  a  single  word  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end."  Nor  did  the  Emperor  object  when  the  Council  in  the  end 
adopted  a  unanimous  report  in  favor  of  the  Supreme  Command's  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  worst.  Affidavit  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  December  19,  1947,  pars.  90-91. 
Exhibit  3655,  Transcript  p.  36171. 
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On  November  5  a  Southern  Army  Command  was  set  up  and  an  order  was  sent  to 
the  Combined  Fleet  that  operational  preparations  were  to  be  completed  by  the  first 
part  of  December. 

The  following  additional  references  pertain  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  No- 
vember 5:  Kido  NUcM,  November  5,  1941,  Exhibit  1168,  Transcript  p.  10331;  Ex- 
hibit 3340,  Transcript  p.  31031;  Exhibit  1181,  Transcript  pp.  10339,  11143;  Exhibit 
779,  Transcript  p.  7904;  Exhibit  2946,  Transcript  p.  26048;  Exhibit  1245-h,  Tran- 
script p.  10811;  Affidavit  of  Tojo  Hideki,  Exhibit  3655,  Transcript  p.  36171;  Ex- 
hibit 2923,  Transcript  p.  25957;  Exhibit  1107,  Transcript  p.  10332;  Exhibit  2925, 
Transcript  p.  25964. 

""  Eegarding  the  Liaison  Conference  of  November  1-2,  1941,  and  plans  "A"  and 
"B,"  see  Exhibit  2915,  Transcript  pp.  25941-48;  Exhibit  3655,  Transcript  p.  36327; 
Exhibit  3331,  Transcript  p.  30611;  Exhibit  3337,  Transcript  pp.  30651-52;  and  the 
affidavits  and  testimony  of  the  participants. 

^"°  Testimony  of  Togo  Shigenori,  Transcript  pp.  36058-61,  36073. 

^°^  "Japan's  Decision  to  Fight,"  Research  Eeport  131  of  GHQ,  SCAP,  dated  De- 
cember 1,  1945,  Exhibit  809,  Transcript  p.  10317.  Top  secret  Combined  Fleet  opera- 
tion orders  1,  2,  and  7,  dated  November  5,  November  7,  and  December  2,  1941, 
respectively.  Exhibit  1252,  Transcript  p.  11196. 

102  rpj^g  ^g^^  q£  ^Yie  Hull  note  of  November  26  is  contained  in  Foreign  Eelations 
of  the  United  States,  Japan:  1931-194],  II:  766-770,  and  is  quoted  also  in  Exhibit 
1245-1,  Transcript  p.  10815.  Although  there  were  extensive  suggestions  for  over-all 
trade  and  financial  concessions,  the  note  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  Chung- 
king regime  as  the  sole  government  of  China  and  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the  Axis 
pact.  However,  the  real  rub  was  item  3,  which  stated  categorically,  "The  govern- 
ment of  Japan  will  withdraw  all  military,  naval,  air,  and  police  forces  from  China 
and  from  Indochina." 

^"^  Testimony  of  Togo  Shigenori,  Transcript  pp.  36077-79.  In  his  book  Tanaka 
describes  Tsuji  Masanobu's  activities  as  chief  of  the  South  Seas  Section,  Operations 
Division,  of  the  General  Staff  (nampo  hancho) ,  and  emphasizes  the  important 
background  role  that  Tsuji  played  in  the  decision  for  war,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Total  War  Eesearch  Institute.  Other  background  prowar  forces  besides 
Tsuji  and  the  Total  War  Eesearch  Institute  were,  according  to  Tanaka,  such  bodies 
as  the  Dai  Nippon  Seinento,  the  Toho  Kai,  and  the  Kokusui  Taishu  To,  whose 
members  had  a  kindred  feeling  with  the  "politico-military  men"  of  the  Toseiha. 
Even  Hiranuma  was  attacked  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  extremist  societies  for  ad- 
vocating rapprochement  with  the  United  States,  and  Tanaka  was  indirectly  criti- 
cized as  an  appeaser  by  Tsuji.  Tanaka,  Nikon  Gumhatsu  Antu  Shi,  pp.  143-144. 

^°'  Interrogation  of  Nagano  Osami  dated  March  26,  1946,  Exhibit  1197-A,  Tran- 
script pp. 10464, 36080-81. 

^"'■Kido  Nilclci,  September  29,  1941,  Exhibit  1142,  Transcript  pp.  30957-58. 

""  Ibid.,  November  19,  1941. 

^"^  Ibid.,  November  26,  1941. 

^"Ubid.,  November  29,  1941,  Exhibit  1196,  Transcript  pp.  10452-54;  Affidavit  of 
Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p.  31042. 

^°"  Affidavit  of  Okada  Keisuke  dated  September  3,  1947,  Exhibit  3229,  Transcript 
p.  29261. 

""Affidavit  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  December  19,  1947,  Exhibit  3655,  Transcript 
pp.  36370-71. 

'''Kido  NiJcM,  November  30,  1941,  Exhibit  1198,  Transcript  pp.  10468,  12480; 
Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  dated  September  29,  1947,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p. 
31045. 
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^'Kido  NikU,  November  30,  1941,  Exhibit  1198,  Transcript  p.  10468;  Cross- 
examination  of  Tojo  Hideki,  Transcript  p.  36780. 

"8  Exhibit  588,  Transcript  p.  10519.  Cf.  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1946,  Exhibit  1204-A,  Transcript  p.  10494;  and  February  8,  1946,  Exhibit 
1153-A,  Transcript  p.  10522. 

"*  Interrogation  of  Muto  Akira,  Exhibit  2240,  Transcript  pp.  16125-26. 

"=  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  18,  1946,  Exhibit  1202-a,  Tran- 
script p.  10482;  and  February  21,  1946,  Exhibit  1203-A,  Transcript  p.  10488. 

"°  Interrogation  of  Togo  Shigenori  dated  March  11,  1946,  Exhibit  1207-A,  Tran- 
script pp.  10509-12  (italics  mine). 

"'  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  18,  1946,  Exhibit  1202-A,  Transcript 
pp.  10483-84. 

"« Affidavit  of  Togo  Shigenori  dated  December  12,  1947,  Exhibit  3646,  Tran- 
script pp.  35714-27. 

^^^  Konoye,  Ushinaiuareshi  Seiji,  pp.  30—31. 

^USSBS,  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  11:331. 

*^  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  pp.  236-237. 

^^  "Essentials  of  Administrative  Implementation  in  the  Southern  Occupied  Ter- 
ritories," Nampo  Senryoclii  Gyosei  Jisshi  Yoryo,  Exhibit  877,  Transcript  p.  8987. 

"^^  Eido  Nilchi,  February  12,  1942,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p.  31056. 

^'^  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  pp.  232-233  (italics  mine).  The  final  sentence  has 
been  freely  rendered,  as  a  literal  translation  would  make  it  quite  colorless  in  Eng- 
lish: Shorai  rilcugun  daijin  o  yameru  baai  ni  oite  sori  daijin  toshite  no  judai  nam, 
ketsui  0  nasu  toTci  de  aru. 

^-'Affidavit  of  Togo  Shigenori  dated  December  12,  1947,  Exhibit  3646,  Transcript 
p.  35618.  Exhibit  90  comprises  the  basic  ordinance,  Dai  Toa  Sho  Kansei. 

^  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  103-105. 

^  USSBS,  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  11:497. 

^«  Interrogations  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  14,  1946,  Exhibit  1979-A,  Tran- 
script p.  14553;  and  March  15,  1946;  Affidavit  of  Oka  Takazumi  dated  November 
3,  1947,  Exhibit  3473,  Transcript  p.  33416;  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  p.  237. 

^^  USSBS,  Japanese  Merchant  Shipbuilding,  p.  1. 

"°  USSBS,  Tlie  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese  Morale,  p.  140. 

"^  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  72. 

132  Foreign  Office  document :  "Course  of  Events  Leading  up  to  Decisions  on  Po- 
litical Control  and  Reversion  of  the  East  Indies  in  World  War  II,"  Exhibit  1344, 
Transcript  pp.  12068,  17992. 

1^  Ibid. 

131  por  Tojo's  description  of  his  authority  as  war  minister,  prime  minister,  and 
Army  chief  of  staff  see  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  13,  1946,  Exhibit 
3033,  Transcript  p.  27085;  also  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  pp.  232-233. 

"^  Konoye,  Vshinawareshi  Seiji,  p.  105. 

^8°  Ibid. 

"'  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  607. 

^^  Tanaka  openly  opposed  Tojo  on  the  issue  of  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
very  likely  Ishihara  did  too,  for  there  were  bitter  personal  differences  between 
Ishihara  and  Tojo. 

^^^  Kido  Nikki,  February  14,  1941;  Japan  Since  Perry,  pp.  611-613;  Journey  to 
the  Missouri,  p.  76. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VII 

^  Three  general  accounts  of  the  events  which  form  the  background  of  this  chapter 
are  available  in  book  form:  Shimomura,  ShusenM;  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri; 
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and  (just  received)  Butow,  Japan's  Decision  to  Surrender.  An  excellent  short  ac- 
count is  contained  in  the  publication  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Sur- 
vey, Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War.  Here  as  earlier  I  have  attempted  to  stay 
close  to  the  contemporary  documentary  evidence;  and  have  relied  particularly  on 
USSBS  and  IMTFE  sources,  especially  Kido  NiTcTci  and  the  affidavits  and  testimony 
of  key  figures  such  as  Kido,  Koiso,  and  Okada. 

^  Testimony  of  Okada  Keisuke,  Transcript  p.  29275. 

•"  Affidavit  of  Okada  Keisuke  dated  September  3,  1947,  Exhibit  3229,  Transcript 
pp.  29262-66. 

^  USSBS,  Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  3. 

^  USSBS,  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Boinbing  on  Japanese  Morale,  p.  142. 

"Kido  NilcU,  July  17,  1944,  Exhibit  1277,  Transcript  p.  11372;  July  18,  1944, 
Exhibit  1278,  Transcript  p.  31081. 

■^  Though  the  proposed  revisions  were  thus  stillborn,  they  are  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  this  study.  One  proposal  was  the  consolidation  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
sections  of  the  Supreme  Command;  a  second  was  the  strengthening  of  the  Liaison 
Conference  by  the  addition  of  two  ministers  of  state  of  the  premier  class;  and  a 
third  was  the  revival  of  the  cabinet  advisory  system  with  the  Senior  Statesmen  as 
cabinet  advisers.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  even  Tojo  felt  the  need  for  better  Army- 
Navy  coordination  and  either  the  wisdom  or  the  expediency  of  having  more  civil 
participation  in  government  counsels.  Ibid. 

Ubid.,  July  18,  1944,  Exhibit  1278,  Transcript  pp.  31081  ff. 

°  Kase  says  that  Terauchi  was  Tojo's  "mortal  enemy,"  and  suggests  that  the 
alleged  impracticability  of  recalling  Terauchi  from  the  front  lines  was  an  excuse 
to  keep  him  from  the  premiership.  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  83.  After  the  defeat, 
however,  a  whole  crop  of  anti-Tojo  legends  sprang  up,  of  which  this  may  well  be 
one.  The  same  type  of  mentality  which  rallies  round  the  "strong  man"  during  his 
heyday  is  the  first  to  blame  him  for  everything  once  things  start  going  wrong. 

1"  Affidavit  of  Kido  Kdichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31104-05. 

^  Kido  NilcU,  July  20,  1944,  Exhibit  1280,  Transcript  pp.  11383-84. 

^  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  84-85. 

"  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Bon,  p.  234. 

"  Kase  omits  the  war  and  Navy  ministers  from  the  list  of  usual  participants 
during  the  Koiso  ministry.  This  is  clearly  an  oversight.  Jouriiey  to  the  Missouri, 
p.  145.  Cf.  USSBS,  Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  4,  and  Interrogations  of 
Japanese  Officials,  II:  327;  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Ferry,  p.  619;  Gayn,  Japan  Diary, 
p.  279. 

^  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II :  328. 

1"  Affidavit  of  Tanaka  Takeo  dated  August  25,  1947,  Exhibit  3390,  Transcript 
pp.  32536-38. 

"  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II :  328. 

^^  Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  4. 

^*  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  88-89. 

=0  Affidavit  of  Koiso  Kuniaki  dated  September  10,  1947,  Exhibit  3375,  Tran- 
script p. 32253. 

^  USSBS,  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese  Morale,  p.  142. 

^-  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  96-98. 

^■^  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p.  31114.  In  view  of  the 
postwar  course  of  international  relations,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  when,  accord- 
ing to  this  scheme.  Prince  Konoye  saw  the  Emperor  on  February  14,  he  reported 
that  a  majority  of  the  younger  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  seemed  to  think  that 
the  then  (1945)  form  of  the  Japanese  constitution  was  compatible  with  communism. 
He,  Konoye,  feared  the  rise  of  communism  more  than  he  feared  defeat.  Konoye  also 
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told  the  Emperor  at  this  time  that  he  had  come  to  believe  that  the  whole  course  of 
events  since  the  Manchurian  Incident  had  been  planned  with  the  central  idea  of 
bringing  about  internal  changes  (probably  in  the  direction  of  a  more  tightly  con- 
trolled economy — Y.  M.),  an  aim  which  civilians  of  both  right  and  left  supported. 
Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  22. 

-'^  Affidavit  of  Koiso  Kuniaki  dated  September  10,  1947,  Exhibit  3375,  Transcript 
pp.  32254-55. 

-"  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempd  Eon,  p.  236. 

=«  Affidavit  of  Koiso  Kuniaki,  Exhibit  3375,  Transcript  pp.  32254-56;  Affidavit 
of  Tanaka  Takeo,  Exhibit  3390,  Transcript  pp.  32538-39. 

^  Kido  NiTcU,  April  4,  1945,  Exhibit  1281,  Transcript  p.  113S4. 

^  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  19,  1946,  Exhibit  3336,  Transcript 
pp. 30627-32. 

^  Kido  NilcTci,  April  5,  1945,  Exhibit  1282,  Transcript  pp.  31119-20. 

^°IUd.,  Transcript  pp.  31118-42. 

^^  Transcript  p.  29317.  Kase,  obviously  unaware  of  Admiral  Okada's  testimony 
(Exhibit  3229,  Transcript  pp.  29255-82),  mistakenly  interprets  Hiranuma's  words 
to  indicate  that  Hiranuma  chose  Suzuki  in  the  conviction  that  the  latter  would  con- 
tinue the  fighting.  This  is  a  serious  error.  Kase  underestimates  the  political  sagacity 
of  Hiranuma,  who  had  grown  in  statesmanlike  capacity  since  his  term  as  premier 
in  1939.  The  essential  problem  of  the  conference  was  to  get  a  potential  peacemaker 
named  while  minimizing  the  possibility  of  a  coup  d'etat  by  disclaiming  any  peaceful 
intentions.  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  111-115.  In  this  connection  there  is  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  Japanese  concept  of  hara  gei  in  Butow's  recent  volume, 
Japan's  Decision  to  Surrender. 

^^Kido  NiTchi,  April  5,  1945,  Exhibit  1282,  Transcript  pp.  31122-42. 

^  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p.  31143. 

^  Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  6. 

^'Ibid. 

'^"Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II:  384. 

^^  Fujita,  Meij'i  Kempo  Eon,  p.  236. 

^*  Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  pp.  6-12. 

^*  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  145-147. 

^  Admiral  Toyoda  Soemu,  Navy  chief  of  staff  at  this  time,  stated  that  in  May, 
1945,  only  he  and  the  Navy  minister  in  the  Navy  knew  that  peace  was  being  talked 
about,  and  that  he  had  felt  impelled  to  tell  the  Navy  vice-chief  of  staff  that, 
though  conversations  were  being  carried  on  relative  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
he  did  not  feel  that  such  a  subject  concerned  the  officers,  who  should  be  occupied 
only  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  admiral  said  he  thought  a  similar  situation 
prevailed  in  the  Army.  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II:  319. 

"  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  148.  Planning  Board  estimates  were  notori- 
ously unrealistic.  As  early  as  May,  1940,  Foreign  Minister  Arita  had  complained 
to  Prime  Minister  Y5nai  that  the  Planning  Board  had  been  "doing  as  it  pleased  in 
setting  up  plans  for  material  mobilization  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Army  in 
a  makeshift  fashion."  He  stated  that  the  country  would  come  to  defeat  unless 
policy  were  grounded  on  basic  principles  such  as  "impossible  things  cannot  be 
done,"  and  "possible  things  will  be  done."  Yonai  promised  to  speak  to  the  war 
minister  and  the  Navy  minister — a  fact  which  indicates  on  whose  behalf  the  Plan- 
ning Board  customarily  labored.  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  May  22,  1940,  pp. 
2828-29. 

"  Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  6.  A  copy  of  Sakomizu's  estimate  of  Ja- 
pan's fighting  capacity  as  of  June  1-10,  1945,  is  included  (pp.  16-18). 

*^  Ibid.,  p.  7 ;  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  171-172. 
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"  Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  7  ;  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  173-174. 

^^Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II:  319;  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp. 
173-174. 

'"Kido  NiJcM,  June  22,  1945,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31162-63.  There  is  W 

some  confusion  in  regard  to  the  date  of  this  meeting.  Cf.  Japan's  Struggle  to  End    v       Jxfp'''''^ 
the  War,  p.  7,  which  gives  June  20 ;  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese    ,  j 

Morale,  p.  144,  which  gives  June  26;  and  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II: 
319,  which  also  gives  June  26.  I  have  followed  Kido  NikM,  with  which  Kido  in  his 
affidavit  and  Kase  both  agree.  I  have  not  felt  bound,  however,  to  follow  Kido's 
claims  in  his  affidavit  for  credit  in  initiating  the  Emperor's  actions  except  as  they 
are  supported  by  contemporary  diary  entries.  In  particular,  the  diary  entry  of 
June  18,  1945,  is  too  vague  to  support  Kido's  claim  that  he  advised  the  Emperor  to 
summon  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  "command"  them  to  terminate 
the  war.  Kido  NikU,  June  18,  1945,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31160-61. 

"  Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  13. 

■"*  Ibid.,  p.  8 ;  Shimomura,  ShUsenki,  p.  116. 

*°  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missoiiri,  p.  225. 

^TTSSBS,  Summary  Report  (Pacific  War),  p.  26.  Kase's  facile,  patronizing  atti- 
tude toward  Suzuki  is  wholly  unjustified.  The  latter,  on  his  assumption  of  the 
premiership,  naturally  fell  heir  to  certain  obligations  to  continue  the  wartime 
propaganda  line.  His  was  not  the  part  of  the  anonymous  behind-scenes  manipulator. 
He  was  out  in  front.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  fail,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  had  to  put  the  more  rabid  militarists  off  the  scent  by  the  sort  of  utterances 
which  had  become  customary  for  the  leaders  of  a  nation  in  wartime.  Kase's  criti- 
cism that  Suzuki  was  clumsy  and  should  not  have  interfered  with  the  work  of  peace 
by  making  statements  to  the  people  is  unconvincing  to  anyone  who  realizes  how 
little  connection  there  was  between  the  peace  moves  and  the  state  of  Japanese 
public  opinion.  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  150-152,  186-187. 

"  Kido  Nikki,  August  9,  1945,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31174-75. 

^^  Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  8. 

^  Shimomura,  Shusenki,  pp.  115-126. 

^  The  numerous  slight  omissions  and  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  at- 
tendance and  positions  taken  by  the  participants  at  this  Gozen  Kaigi  do  not  war- 
rant detailed  comment  here.  In  cases  of  conflict  we  havo  followed  Shimomura, 
Shusenki,  pp.  126-129.  But  cf.  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  233-234;  USSBS, 
Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  pp.  8-9;  Fujita,  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  p.  238;  Kido 
Nikki,  August  9,  1945,  Exhibit  1283,  Transcript  pp.  31174-77;  Higashikuni,  Wata- 
kushi  no  Kiroku,  pp.  97-99;  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  619. 

^  Shilsenki,  pp.  126-128.  Kido's  version,  based  on  what  the  Emperor  told  him 
immediately  after  the  meeting,  is  similar.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  since  fortifications 
and  equipment  and  aircraft  production  were  not  sufficient  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
Japan  could  win  the  war.  "Planning  is  not  foUow-ed  by  practice  on  all  occasions. 
Such  being  the  case,  how  can  we  win  the  war?  Needless  to  say  I  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  our  loyal  troops  being  disarmed,  or  those  responsible  for  the  war  being 
punished,  especially  since  they  were  unswerving  in  their  devotion  and  unalloyed  in 
their  loyalty  to  me.  But  I  think  that  now  is  the  time  to  bear  the  unbearable.  Re- 
calling the  Emperor  Meiji's  feeling  when  he  was  confronted  with  the  Triple  Inter- 
vention, I  repress  my  tears  and  approve  the  draft  plan."  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi, 
Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31178-79. 

^^  Kase,  v/hose  transparent  purpose  is  to  enhance  the  peace-making  role  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  with  it  his  own,  states  that  the  government  had  convened  the 
meeting  to  tell  the  Jushin  what  had  been  done,  not  to  ask  their  advice.  I  prefer  to 
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follow  Kido,  who  states  that  the  Jushin  were  separately  received  in  audience  and 
"separately  submitted  their  views  to  His  Majesty."  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p. 
31179. 

"  Higashikuni,  Watalcushi  no  KiroTcu,  pp.  104—105 ;  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi, 
Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p.  31187.  Kase  states  that  this  meeting  was  on  August  11 
and  that  Foreign  Minister  Togo  made  the  explanation.  I  follow  Prince  Higashi- 
kuni's  account,  with  which  that  of  Kido  agrees.  Higashikuni  probably  attended  the 
meeting  in  person. 

^^  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  240. 

^^  Reply,  dated  August  11,  1945,  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Japanese 
qualified  acceptance  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  Exhibit  4. 

«o  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  pp.  31184-86. 

"  Kase,  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  244. 

°-  Shimomura,  Shiisenlci,  p.  138. 

•'^/ftid.,  pp.  138-148. 

'■'  Ibid.,  pp.  146-148. 

'''^  New  York  Times,  August  18,  1945,  p.  2. 

'^Japan's  Struggle  to  End  the  War,  p.  9. 

"^  <S7i  usenM,  pp.  148-149. 

""Z&ifL,  pp.  150-151. 

'^°  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese  Morale,  p.  145. 

''"Ibid.;  Affidavit  of  Hiranuma  Setsuko,  grandniece  of  Privy  Council  President 
Hiranuma  Kiichiro,  dated  September  14,  1947,  Exhibit  3231,  Transcript  pp. 
29321-26. 

'^  Affidavit  of  Kido  Koichi,  Exhibit  3340,  Transcript  p.  31201. 

"  Yanaga,  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  620;  Shimomura,  Shiisenlci,  p.  148. 

"  Japan  Since  Perry,  p.  620. 

'*  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials,  II:  426. 

'^  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  p.  245. 

'"  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese  Morale,  pp.  145-146. 

"  Interrogatio7is  of  Japanese  Officials,  II:  391. 

■'^  Journey  to  the  Missouri,  pp.  5-6. 

'®  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  October  27,  1938,  pp.  2314-15. 

™  Meiji  Kempo  Eon,  p.  238. 

"  Pearl  Harbor  Attaclc,  p.  4014. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VIII 

^  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  September  24,  1936,  pp.  1595-96. 

°  Shimomura,  Shiisenlci,  p.  150. 

^  Defense  Secretary  Wilson's  celebrated  remark  to  the  congressional  committee, 
prior  to  his  appointment,  that  he  had  always  considered  that  what  was  good  for 
General  Motors  was  good  for  the  United  States,  illustrates  a  similar  narrowness  of 
view  in  a  nonmilitary  man. 

*  Interrogation  of  Tojo  Hideki  dated  March  19,  1946,  partly  comprised  in  Ex- 
hibit 8336,  Transcript  pp.  30626-32. 
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One  of  the  considerations  which  prompted  the  choice  of  subject  for  this  monograph 
was  the  almost  embarrassing  wealth  of  prime  source  material  which  became  avail- 
able for  analysis  as  a  consequence  of  the  trial  of  the  twenty-five  so-called  major 
Japanese  war  criminals  before  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far 
East  (IMTFE)  during  the  years  1946-1948.  General  descriptions  of  these  mate- 
rials are  available  elsewhere  and  will  not  be  repeated  hero.  See  Delmer  M.  Brown, 
"Recent  Japanese  Political  and  Historical  Materials,"  in  The  American  Political 
Science  Review,  43  (October,  1949),  1010-17.  For  a  shorter  presentation  see  Inter- 
national Conciliation,  465   (November,  1950),  576-577. 

Since  the  present  study  is  to  a  large  extent  based  on  these  trial  materials,  few 
of  which  are  available  individually  in  libraries  or  other  general  depositories,  it  has 
seemed  logical  to  cite  them  not  by  title,  office  of  origin,  or  other  category,  but  by 
exhibit  number  and  transcript  page.  The  exhibit  number  is,  of  course,  the  serial 
number  which  was  assigned  a  particular  document  at  the  time  it  was  accepted  in 
evidence  by  the  IMTFE.  The  transcript  page  is  generally  the  place  in  the  verbatim 
transcript  of  the  IMTFE  proceedings  at  which  the  particular  exhibit  was  read 
before  the  court.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  the  page  at  which  the  exhibit  was 
accepted  into  evidence,  the  assumption  being  that  it  was  read  shortly  thereafter. 
In  the  few  cases  where  this  was  not  done  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  search 
through  some  fifty  thousand  pages  of  transcript  to  indicate  the  exact  spot  where 
the  exhibit  appears.  The  exhibit  itself  is  the  basic  citation;  reference  to  the  tran- 
script is  merely  an  additional  guide  to  the  location  of  a  more  or  less  inclusive  English 
text  thereof. 

Some  exliibits  were  accepted  into  evidence  by  the  tribunal  but  were  never  subse- 
quently read  into  the  transcript.  This  is  true  of  the  several  score  basic  documents 
placed  in  evidence  early  in  the  trial  and  having  to  do  with  the  fundamental  laws 
and  ordinances  under  which  the  Japanese  government  operated.  For  these  docu- 
ments no  transcript  citation  has  been  given.  Conversely,  when  use  has  been  made 
of  spontaneous  testimony  given  in  open  court,  and  not  contained  in  affidavits,  only 
the  transcript  pages  have  been  cited.  One  or  two  documents  never  placed  before 
the  IMTFE  have  been  cited  by  International  Prosecution  Section  (IPS)  number. 

The  principal  types  of  trial  materials  used  here  are:  (1)  excerpts  from  pretrial 
interrogations  of  leading  war  crimes  suspects;  (2)  affidavits  written  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trial;  (3)  testimony  given  before  the  IMTFE  on  direct  or  cross- 
examination  but  not  contained  in  affidavit  form;  (4)  excerpts  from  contemporary 
memoirs;  and  (5)  miscellaneous  documents,  most  of  them  official. 

Interrogations. — During  the  first  three  months  of  1946  most  of  the  leading  Class 
A  suspects  were  systematically  interrogated  in  Sugamo  Prison  by  members  of  the 
prosecution  staff.  Subsequently,  portions  of  the  interrogation  transcripts  were  re- 
ceived in  evidence  by  the  IMTFE  and  given  exhibit  numbers.  Where  this  was  not 
done  the  interrogation  is  cited  simply  by  reference  to  the  date  on  which  it  was 
held.  Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  a  typescript  copy,  in  my  possession,  of  the 
interrogations  of  General  To  jo  Hideki.  While  serving  as  official  interpreter  at  these 
pretrial  interrogations  of  General  To  jo,  I  sought,  with  some  measure  of  success,  to 
induce  the  latter  to  reveal  not  only  the  actual  working  details  of  the  system  under 
which  the  Japanese  government  and  Army  operated,  but  also  something  of  the 
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structural  and  other  defects  of  the  Japanese  constitutional  system  which  contributed 
to  the  debacle  of  1941-1945. 

Affidavits. — In  contrast  to  the  excerpts  from  pre-indictment  and  pretrial  inter- 
rogations, which  tended  to  be  disinterested  and  factual,  the  affidavits  were  for  the 
most  part  prepared  for  the  specific  purposes  of  the  trial  by  defendants  or  witnesses, 
and  hence  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  motives  of  those  who  drafted  or  signed 
them.  The  oral  evidence  received  by  the  IMTFE  was  mostly  in  the  form  of  affidavits, 
for  the  practical  reason  that  sentence-by-sentence  court  interpretation  of  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  proved  unsatisfactory  and  time-consuming.  Usually  the  basic 
testimony  was  reduced  to  written  affidavit  form;  this  speeded  up  the  trial  by  re- 
ducing to  a  minimum  legal  wrangles  over  the  accuracy  of  linguistic  interpretations 
made  in  court. 

Testimony  given  in  open  court. — The  greater  part  of  the  testimony  of  most  of 
the  witnesses  is  thus  comprised  in  their  affidavits.  These  received  exhibit  numbers 
and  are  so  cited.  Additional  testimony  given  on  direct  examination,  cross-examina- 
tion, or  redirect  examination  is  cited  only  by  transcript  page. 

Memoirs. — Of  the  contemporary  memoirs  which  became  available  in  connection 
with  the  trial,  two  are  of  unique  importance :  the  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs  and  the 
Kido  Nilcki.  Both  contain  a  wealth  of  trustworthy  information,  relating  not  only 
to  specific  high-level  decisions  and  events  but  also  to  the  atmosphere  within  the 
inner  circles  of  the  Court  and  the  government  at  any  given  time. 

According  to  the  introduction  to  the  Saionji  Harada  Memoirs,  notes  were  dic- 
tated weekly  during  the  decade  1930-1940  by  Baron  Harada  Kumao  to  Viscountess 
Konoye  Yasuko  (wife  of  Konoye  Hidemaro,  younger  brother  of  Prince  Konoye 
Fumimaro).  Thereafter  the  dictated  notes  were  turned  over  to  Prince  Saionji  for 
corrections  and  additions  which  were  then  incorporated  into  the  text.  For  the  full 
story  see  Saionji  Earada  Memoirs,  October  23,  1940,  pp.  2974-77;  also  two  affi- 
davits of  Konoye  Yasuko  (Exhibits  3750  and  3750-a,  Transcript  pp.  37461  ff.)  and 
her  replies  to  cross-examination. 

Marquis  Kido,  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  during  1940- 
1945  lord  privy  seal  himself,  of  his  own  accord  made  available  to  the  International 
Prosecution  Section  in  1946  the  original  volumes  of  the  diary  he  had  kept  since 
1930.  These  were  subsequently  photostated,  and  the  University  of  California  Li- 
brary now  has  a  virtually  complete  photostatic  copy  of  the  entire  Kido  NiTcTci. 
In  addition  there  are  microfilm  copies  of  English  translations  of  certain  extracts 
done  by  the  International  Prosecution  Section  and  the  Defense  Section.  Although 
a  number  of  excerpts  from  each  source  were  accepted  into  evidence  as  exhibits,  I 
have  given  full  identifying  data  for  each  in  order  to  facilitate  checking  with  the 
original  texts. 

Of  somewhat  less  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  comprehensive  day-to-day 
coverage  of  events  are  the  writings  of  Prince  Konoye.  Yet  for  certain  key  periods 
they  yield  the  best  available  analysis  of  the  actual  problems  faced  by  the  political 
leaders.  The  Japanese  version  of  Konoye's  principal  memoir  is  entitled  TJsliinawa- 
reshi  Seiji,  or  Government  Lost.  This  might  be  thought  to  be,  but  in  fact  is  not,  the 
most  trustworthy  source.  An  English  translation,  by  the  United  States  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey,  of  the  original  Japanese  document  turned  over  to  them  by  Prince 
Konoye  is  available  as  Exhibit  173  of  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  (Hearings  before 
Joint  Committee  on  Investigation  of  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  79th  Congr.,  2d  sess., 
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1946,  part  20,  pp.  3985-4029).  Prince  Konoye  stated  that  the  document  was  pre- 
pared between  the  resignation  of  his  cabinet  in  October,  1941,  and  March,  1942. 
All  the  factual  data  of  the  translation  were  verified  by  Ushiba  Tomohiko,  private 
secretary  to  Prince  Konoye  during  and  after  the  latter's  three  terms  as  premier. 
This  version,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  trustworthy  source,  despite  the  absence  of 
the  original,  is  cited  as  Pearl  Harbor  Attaclc. 

A  Japanese  version  of  the  memoirs  was  published  in  Japan  by  the  Asahi  Shim- 
bun  Sha;  the  Denver  edition  used  by  the  writer  is  a  reprint  of  the  Asahi  Shimbun 
version.  Although  the  Denver  edition  provides  the  original  language  for  a  great 
part  of  the  translated  text  contained  in  Pearl  Harbor  AttacTc,  careful  textual  com- 
parison reveals  the  omission  of  several  vital  portions  (e.g.,  most  of  the  second  para- 
graph on  p.  3987  of  Pearl  Harbor  Attaclc).  I  have  therefore  relied  on  the  Japanese 
text  wherever  available  to  improve  the  style  of  the  English  text,  but  have  used  the 
latter  unchanged  for  passages  not  included  in  the  Japanese  text.  The  Japanese  text 
indeed  frequently  omits  the  very  portions  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  inves- 
tigation— those  dealing  with  the  "sensitive"  subject  of  the  Emperor's  acts  and 
powers  under  the  Meiji  Constitution. 

Exhibit  2735,  the  sworn  deposition  of  Ushiba,  states  that  shortly  after  the  resig- 
nation of  the  third  Konoye  cabinet,  Prince  Konoye  told  him  that,  since  the  nego- 
tiations between  Japan  and  America  were  of  vital  importance,  he  wished  to  keep 
a  record  of  them  while  they  were  fresh  in  his  memory ;  that  he  then  gave  to  Ushiba 
various  materials  relating  to  the  negotiations,  which  the  latter  studied  and  ar- 
ranged, thereafter  making  a  tentative  draft  which  Konoye  himself  carefully  ex- 
amined and,  after  thorough  revision,  completed.  This  forms  the  main  text  of  the 
Konoye  memoirs,  and  was  completed  in  November,  1941,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Thereafter  appendices  and  supplement  were  added.  The  appendices  are  offi- 
cial documents  useful  for  understanding  the  text.  The  supplement  represents  notes 
dictated  by  Konoye  daily  from  about  the  summer  of  1941  relating  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  Japan  and  America. 

Ushiba's  deposition  further  states  that  these  memoirs,  consisting  of  main  text, 
appendices,  and  supplement,  were  completed  in  the  spring  of  1942  and  were  en- 
titled "The  Progress  of  the  Negotiations  between  Japan  and  America  during  the 
Terms  of  the  Second  and  Third  Konoye  Cabinets."  A  copy  of  this  document  was 
turned  over  to  the  USSBS  for  investigation  and  translation.  Ushiba  confirms  the 
fact  that  he  looked  over  the  translation  and  corrected  the  greater  part  of  it.  He 
states,  "I  am  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  record,  though  still  unsatisfactory  in  some 
points,  is  substantially  the  same  in  meaning  as  the  original  text."  The  English  text 
appearing  in  Pearl  Harbor  Attaclc  is  that  approved  by  Ushiba.  Exhibits  2903,  2913, 
and  2914  are  excerpts  from  this  source.  Exhibit  1148  is  not. 

Ushiba  further  states  that  after  the  war  was  more  than  two  years  advanced,  the 
above-mentioned  record  "was  partly  cut  down  and  partly  revised"  by  the  Prince, 
after  which  it  was  typewritten  in  Japanese  and  reproduced.  This  revised  copy  was 
thereafter  mimeographed  and  circulated  widely.  What  appeared  in  the  Asahi  Shim- 
bun  and  was  issued  by  the  Nippon  Dempo  Tsiishin  Sha  was  this  revised  version. 

According  to  Ushiba,  the  article  "Concerning  the  Tripartite  Pact,"  Exhibit 
273S-A,  was  written  in  May  or  June,  1945,  by  Konoye,  was  shown  to  a  few  friends, 
and  after  revision  was  typed,  mimeographed,  and  privately  circulated.  Ushiba 
states  that  the  article  was  written  as  an  argument  against  the  belief  then  prevalent 
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in  Japan  that  the  war  against  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  caused  by 
the  conclusion  of  the  Tripartite  Pact. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  English  text  of  the  memoirs  in  Pearl  Harbor  Attach  is  a 
better  text  than  the  Asalii  Shimbun  version,  which  is  a  later  revision,  and  far 
superior  to  Exhibit  2735-A,  which  is  an  argument,  pure  and  simple. 

Miscellaneous. — Trial  documents  in  this  category  came  from  a  variety  of  official 
and  nonofificial  sources,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  the  cabinet  secretariat,  and  else- 
where. A  number  of  high-level  military  documents  were  rescued  from  an  Army 
dump  where  they  had  been  sent  for  burning;  most  of  the  military  files  were,  how- 
ever, destroyed. 

In  the  use  of  all  these  sources  it  has  constantly  been  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Japanese  text  is  the  original ;  and  though  I  have  worked  from  English  translations 
where  these  were  available,  I  have  not  hesitated,  wherever  Japanese  texts  existed, 
to  alter  the  language  of  passages  that  seemed  to  give  an  improper  rendering  of  the 
original.  Nevertheless,  there  probably  remain  some  awkwardnesses  of  language 
where  the  original  is  not  now  available  or  where  the  sense  of  the  passage  seemed 
sufficiently  clear. 

Eeferences  have  been  listed  in  three  general  categories — Primary  Documents, 
IMTFE  and  IPS  Documents,  and  General  Works — and  cross-references  have  been 
provided  wherever  possible. 

Primary  Documents 

Daihon-ei  Rei,  Imperial  Headquarters  Ordinance.  Gunrei  1  of  November  17,  1937. 
(IMTFE  Exhibit  80) 

Dai  Nippon  TeHcohu  Kempo,  Constitution  of  the  Japanese  Empire  (usually  referred 
to  as  the  Meiji  Constitution).  Promulgated  on  February  11,  1889.  Official  Japa- 
nese text  in  GenTco  Rorei  Shuran,  I:  5-18.  English  text  in  Ito  Hirobumi,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  (Exhibit  68) 

Dai  Toa  Sho  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Greater  East 
Asia  Ministry.  Promulgated  on  November  1,  1942,  when  Manchurian  Affairs 
Board,  China  Affairs  Board,  Liaison  Section  of  the  China  Affairs  Board,  and 
Colonial  Ministry  were  simultaneously  abolished.  Officially  certified  Japanese  text 
bearing  date  of  November  1,  1942,  together  with  English  translation.  (Exhibit  90) 

Gaimusho  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Chokurei  258  of  October  22,  1898.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genko  Rorei  Shuran, 
III:  38.  (Exhibit  76) 

Gendai  Rorei  Zenshii,  Complete  Collection  of  Current  Laws  and  Ordinances.  18  vols, 
plus  3  suppl.  vols.  Tokyo :  Nippon  Hy5ron  Sha,  1935-1937.  Citations  are  to  volume 
and  page. 

Genho  Rorei  Shuran,  Collection  of  Current  Laws  and  Ordinances.  12  vols,  plus  index. 
Tokyo:  Naikaku  Kanibo  Kirokka,  1930.  Citations  are  to  section  and  page. 

Gensuifu  Jorei,  Eegulations  of  the  Board  of  Marshals  and  Fleet  Admirals.  Chokurei 
5  of  January  20,  1898,  as  amended.  Official  Japanese  text  in  GenJco  Rorei  Shuran, 
III:  105. 

Gunji  Sangi  In  Jorei,  Regulations  of  the  Supreme  War  Council.  Chokurei  294  of 
December  28,  1903.  Official  Japanese  text  in  GenTco  Rorei  Shuran,  III:  106. 
(Exhibit  3645) 
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Gunreibu  Rei,  Navy  General  Staff  Regulations.  Gunrei  Kai  7  of  August  25,  1914,  as 

amended.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genico  Horei  Shuran,  III:  226-227.  (Exhibit 

79) 
Gunrei  ni  lean  sum  Ken,  Concerning  Military  Ordinances.  Gunrei  1  of  September  12, 

1907.  Official  Japanese  text  in  GenJco  Horei  Shuran,  I:   77.  Quoted  in  Fujita, 

Meiji  Kempo  Bon,  pp.  118-119.  (Exhibit  77) 
Kaigun  Dai  GaTcTco  Bei,  Navy  War  College  Ordinance.  Chokurei  317  of  August  15, 

1918.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genko  Horei  Shuran,  III:  207-209. 
Kaigunsho  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Navy  Ministry. 

Chokurei  37  of  March  31,  1916.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genico  Horei  Shuran, 

III:  195.  (Exhibit  75) 
Kalcusho  Kansei  Tsusohu,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  General  Eules  of  Organization  of 

the  Several  Ministries.  Chokurei  122  of  October  31,  1893.  Official  Japanese  text 

in  Genico  Horei  Shuran,  III:  35.  (Exhibit  73) 
Kanto  Gun  Gumpo  Kaigi  ni  lean  stiru  Horitsu,  Kwantung  Army  Court-Martial  Code. 

Hdritsu  88  of  April  26,  1912.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Gendai  Horei  Zenshu, 

XII:  352. 
Kanto   Gun  Shireiiu  Jorei,   Kwantung  Army   Headquarters  Eegulations.   Gunrei 

Riku  12  of  April  12,  1919.  Original  Japanese  text  in  Genico  Horei  Shuran,  III: 

177.  (Exhibit  2415) 
Kilcalcuin  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Cabinet  Planning 

Board.  Chokurei  605  promulgated  on  October  23,  1937.  (Exhibit  71) 
Kosliitsu  Tempan,  Imperial  House  Law.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genico  Horei  Shu- 
ran, I:  19.  English  text  in  Ito  Hirobumi,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 

Empire  of  Japan.  (Exhibit  69) 
Kunaisho  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold Ministry.  Koshitsu  Eei  7  of  October  7,  1921,  as  amended.  Original  Japanese 

text  in  Genico  Horei  Shuran,  III:  15.  (Exhibit  94) 
Kyoilcu  Sclcambu  Jorei,   Regulations   of   the   Inspectorate   General   of    [Military] 

Training.  Gunrei  Riku  20  of  December  19,  1908.  Official  Japanese  text  in  GenM 

Horei  Shuran,  III:  133. 
Naidaijin  Fu  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Office  of  the 

Lord  Privy  Seal.  Koshitsu  Rei  4  of  October  31,  1907,  later  amended.  (Exhibit  95) 
Nailcahu  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Cabinet.  Chokurei 

135  of  December  24,  1889.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genico  Horei  Shuran,  III :  1. 

(Exhibit  70) 
Naimusho  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Home  Ministry. 

Chokurei  259  of  October  22,  1898,  as  amended.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genico 

Horei  Shuran,  III:  48.  (Exhibit  88) 
Bilcugun  Dai  Gahlco  Bei,  Army  War  College  Ordinance.  Gunrei  Riku  7  of  October  27, 

1923.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genico  Horei  Shuran,  III:  135. 
Bilcugun  Giimpo  Kaigi  Ho,  Army  Court-Martial  Code.  Horitsu  89  of  April  26,  1921. 

Official  Japanese  text  in  Gendai  Horei  Zenshu,  XII:  287. 
Bilcugun  Keiho,  Army  Penal  Code.  Horitsu  46  of  April  10,  1908.  Official  Japanese 

text  in  Gendai  Horei  Zenshu,  XII :  252. 
Bilcugunsho  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  War  Ministry. 

Chokurei  314  of  December  19,  1908.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genico  Horei  Shuran, 

III:  108.  (Exhibit  74) 
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Einji  Nailcahu  Sa7igi  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Emer- 
gency Cabinet  Council.  Chokurei  593  promulgated  on  October  15,  1937.  (Exhibit 
96) 

Sarnbo  Kombu  Jorei,  General  Staff  Headquarters  Ecgulations.  Official  Japanese  text 
in  Genlco  Horei  Shuran,  III:  132.  (Exhibit  78  comprises  original  ordinance, 
Gunrei  Eiku  19  of  December  19,  1908,  as  amended.) 

Smnitsuin  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Chokurei  22  of  April  28,  1888.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genlco  Horei  Shuran, 
III:  12.  English  text  in  McLaren's  Japanese  Government  Documents,  1867—1889. 
(Exhibit  83) 

Tahumusho  Kansei,  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Colonial  Min- 
istry. Chokurei  152  of  June  10,  1929.  Official  Japanese  text  in  Genlco  Horei 
Shuran,  III:  376.  (Exhibit  87) 

IMTFE  AND  IPS  Documents 

(Numbers  are  exhibit  numbers) 

4.  Reply,  dated  August  11,  1945,  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Japanese 
qualified  acceptance  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration. 

68.  Japanese  Constitution  of   1889    (Meiji  Constitution).   See  Primary  Docu- 

ments :  Dai  Nippon  TeiTcoJcu  Kempo. 

69.  Imperial  House  Law.  See  Koshitsu  Tempan. 

70.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Cabinet.  See  NailcaTcu  Kansei. 

71.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Cabinet  Planning  Board.  See 

KiTcaTcuin  Kansei. 

73.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  General  Rules  of  Organization  of  the  Several  Min- 

istries. See  KaJcusho  Kansei  TsilsoJcu. 

74.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  War  Ministry.  See  EiTcugun- 

slio  Kansei. 

75.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Navy  Ministry.  See  Kaigun- 

sho  Kansei. 

76.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Foreign  Office.  See  Gaimusho 

Kansei. 

77.  Concerning  Military  Ordinances.  See  Gunrei  ni  Jean  sum  Ken. 

78.  General  Staff  Headquarters  Regulations.  See  Samid  Homiu  Jorei. 

79.  Navy  General  Staff  Regulations.  See  Gunreibu  Eei. 

80.  Imperial  Headquarters  Ordinance.  See  Daihon-ei  Eei. 

83.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Privy  Council.  See  Sumitsuin 
Kansei. 

87.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Colonial  Ministry.  See  TaTcu- 

musho  Kansei. 

88.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Home  Ministry.  See  Nai- 

musho  Kansei. 
90.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Ministry. 

Transcript  pp.  5186-89.  See  Dai  Too  Sho  Kansei. 
93.  Imperial  ordinances  of  1900,  1913,  and  1936  (Chokurei  193  and  194  of  May 

19,  1900,  Chokurei  165  and  168  of  June  13,  1913,  and  Chokurei  63  and  64 

of  May  16,  1936)   relating  to  qualifications  necessary  for  ministers  and 

vice-ministers  of  War  and  Navy  ministries. 
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94.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Imperial  Household  Ministry. 

See  Kunaisho  Kansei. 

95.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

See  Naidaijin  Fu  Kansei. 

96.  Imperial  Ordinance  on  the  Organization  of  the  Emergency  Cabinet  Council. 

See  Rinji  Nailcal-u  Sangi  Kansei. 

102.  Official  list  of  Japanese  government  officeholders  and  periods  of  their  tenure 

for  the  years  1930-1945. 

103.  Cabinet  secretariat  personnel  record  of  General  Araki  Sadao.  Transcript  pp. 

686-689. 

118.  Cabinet  secretariat  personnel  record  of  Major  General  Muto  Akira.  Tran- 
script pp.  742-747. 

122.  Cabinet  secretariat  personnel  record  of  Major  General  Sato  Kenryo.  Tran- 
script pp.  768-775. 

156.  Affidavit  of  Foreign  Minister  Shidehara  Kijuro  dated  June  17,  1946.  Tran- 
script p.  1319. 

160.  Affidavit  of  Fujita  Isamu  dated  June  13,  1946.  Transcript  p.  1463. 

161.  Affidavit  of  Inukai  Ken,  son  and  secretary  of  Prime  Minister  Inukai  Tsuyo- 

shi,  dated  June  16,  1946.  Transcript  p.  1479. 

162.  Affidavit  of  Premier  Wakatsuki  Eeijiro   dated  June  18,   1946.  Transcript 

p.  1554. 

163.  Affidavit  of  General  Ugaki  Kazushige  dated  June  15,  1946.  Transcript  p. 

1605. 

175.  Affidavit  of  Admiral  Okada  Keisuke  dated  May  29,  1946.  Transcript  p.  1813. 

176.  Affidavit  of  Admiral  Okada  Keisuke  dated  June  17,  1946.  Transcript  p.  1827. 
179-F.  Kido  NUclci,  August  7,  1931,  excerpt  relating  to  March,  1931,  Incident.  Tran- 
script pp.  1927-28  as  corrected  by  pp.  31240-41. 

179-1.  Kido  NiTilci,  September  22,  1931.  Transcript  p.  1938. 
181.  Telegrams  (outgoing  serials  624,  625,  630)  from  Consul  General  Hayashi  at 
Mukden  to  Foreign  Minister  Shidehara  Kijuro  at  Tokyo,  dated  September 
19,  1931.  Transcript  p.  2178. 

183.  Eeport  on  Sakura  Kai  from  files  of  Police  Bureau,  Home  Ministry.  Tran- 

script p.  2188. 

184.  Letter  to  War  Minister  Minami  from  Ozaki  Yukio  and  six  other  members  of 

Citizens'  Disarmament  League,  dated  August  6,  1931.  Transcript  pp.  2192- 
94. 
188-B.  Excerpt  from  Interrogation  of  General  Araki  Sadao  dated  February  19, 
1946.  Transcript  p.  2218. 
215.  Despatch  from  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  to  Ambassador  Ariyoshi  in  China 
prepared  January  13,  1936 :  "Gist  of  Plan  for  Dealing  vpith  North  China." 
(Japanese  copy  in  University  of  California  collection  is  defective.)  Tran- 
script p.  2719. 

217.  "Second  Administrative  Policy  vis-a-vis  North  China,"  Bai  Niji  HoTcushi 

Shori  Yoho,  bearing  notation:  "Decided  by  the  Ministries  Concerned  on 
August  11,  1936."  Transcript  p.  2728. 

218.  "Third  Administrative  Policy  vis-a-vis  North  China,"  Dai  Sanji  Holcushi 

Shori  ¥6lco,  dated  February  20,  1937.  Transcript  p.  2745. 
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Army  chief  of  staff,  87 ;  and  Sugi- 
yama,  133 ;  fall  of  Y5nai  cabinet, 
142  ff. 

Kato  Kanji,  22  n.  22,  76-78 

Katsura  Taro,  23 

Kaya  Okinori,  131 

Kensei  jodo,  15-16,  56-57,  72,  91-92, 
108,  159-160 

Kido  Koichi:  view  of  Emperor's  role,  50, 
97;  lord  privy  seal,  52  ff.,  57;  fears 
assassination,  83-84 ;  and  Anti-Comin- 


tern Pact,  136-137;  participation  in 
government,  159-160,  168-213  passim 

Kodoha,  103-104,  111-112 

Koiso  Kuniaki :  March  Incident,  79 ; 
Manchurian  Incident,  82-83 ;  premier, 
191-192;  resigns,  195-197 

Kokuhonsha,  106-107,  210 

Konoye  Fumimaro :  urges  that  Military 
assume  responsibility  for  government, 
92 ;  premier,  119  ff. ;  and  Sugiyama, 
120  n.  55 ;  and  Ishihara,  133 ;  second 
Konoye  cabinet,  149,  167 ;  and  Matsu- 
oka,  164-167 ;  third  Konoye  cabinet, 
167-176;  fear  of  communism,  194  n. 
23 ;  appeases  rightists,  215 

Kuhara  Fusanosuke:  described  as  out- 
standing industrialist,  31  n.  48 ;  Shim- 
peitai  Incident,  95;  charges  dropped 
against,  109  n.  3;  preferred  by  Army 
over  old  zaibatsu,  113  n.  22 

Kwantung  Army,  31,  80  n.  25,  84,  93- 
94,  98,  99-100,  124,  125 

Liaison  Conference:  set  up,  127-128; 
Army  distrust  of  Suetsugu,  132 ;  falls 
into  disuse,  132 ;  revival  of,  149-152 
and  n.  5;  influence  of  field-grade  offi- 
cers, 151  ff.,  183;  membership  and 
operation,  152-156 ;  Muto  Akira  in, 
154—156;  approves  Tripartite  Pact, 
161;  of  November  28,  1940,  162-163; 
after  German  attack  on  U.S.S.R.,  165; 
of  August,  1941,  170;  of  November 
1-2,  1941,  176-177;  evaluation  of, 
181-183;  during  World  War  II,  183; 
replaced  by  Supreme  Council  for  Di- 
rection of  War,  192 

Lord  privy  seal,  52-53,  56,  83.  See  also 
Kido  K5ichi 

Loyalty:  a  religious  sentiment,  5;  at- 
tained at  cost  of  political  ignorance, 
5-6;  develops  at  local  level,  17-20; 
fall  of  Yonai  cabinet,  148 ;  constitu- 
tional importance,  211-212 

MacArthur,  Douglas,  29,  214 

Manchukuo,  93-94,  95  n.  79,  98,  113  n. 
22 

Manchurian  Affairs  Board,  98,  124  ff. 

Matsuoka  Yosuke,  164-167 

Mazaki  Jinzaburo:  favors  Muto  Nobu- 
yoshi  as  chief  of  staff,  20 ;  Aizawa  Af- 
fair, 101 ;   March  and  October  plots, 
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102-103 ;  unpopular  with  Toseiha, 
110;  retires  after  February  26  Inci- 
dent, 112 

Meiji  Constitution:  weaknesses  of,  1,  8, 
34;  and  Emperor,  7  ff.,  212-213;  em- 
powers general  staffs,  24 ;  elements  of 
strength  outside  written  language,  190 

Military  administration  (gunsei)  :  sepa- 
rated from  command,  22-24;  relation 
to  command,  40  ff. 

Military  Administration  Section,  36 

Military  Affairs  Bureau,  36,  44-48 

Military  Affairs  Bureau  chief:  powers 
of,  46-47,  127-129;  attitude  of,  47- 
48 

Military  Affairs  Section,  36 

Military  command  (tosui)  :  separated 
from  administration,  22-24 ;  relation 
to  administration,  40  ff. ;  changes  in 
ordinances,  61.  See  also  Army  General 
Staff  Office ;  Imperial  Headquarters ; 
Supreme  Command 

Military  discipline:  Military  Service 
Bureau,  35-36;  Army  Penal  Code,  37- 
38;  of  Minami,  79,  84-85;  of  Araki, 
87-89;  after  May  15  Incident,  91; 
"restoring,"  by  giving  ground,  100- 
102,  108-109,  214-215;  of  Hayashi, 
101 ;  breakdown  of,  102  ff. ;  Suetsugu 
on  method  of  maintaining,  132  n.  103 ; 
necessity  for,  210.  See  also  GelcoTcujo 

Military  logic:  of  Ishihara,  80,  112-113  ; 
of  Willoughby,  80;  of  Minami,  84;  of 
Araki,  87-89;  of  Koiso,  90;  of  Mut5, 
141;  Yonai  on,  215-216 

Military  prestige.  See  "Prestige  of 
Army" 

Military  Service  Bureau,  35-36 

Minami  Jiro,  79,  84-85,  87,  103 

Minobe  Tatsukichi,  7 

Muto  Akira:  and  Japanese-American 
relations,  47,  164-166;  dictates  per- 
sonnel of  Hirota  cabinet.  111;  fall  of 
Abe  cabinet,  140-141,  143-146;  fall 
of  Yonai  cabinet,  141-148 ;  in  Liaison 
Conference,  154-156;  censors  reports, 
188 

Muto  Nobuyoshi,  20 

Nagano  Osami,  168—169 

Nagata  Tetsuzan :  view  on  Military  in- 
terest in  politics,  46 ;  October  Inci- 
dent, 86;  urges  coalition  government, 


92 ;  views  on  restoring  order,  100 ; 
Aizawa  Affair,  101 ;  dominates  To- 
seiha, 111-112 

National  Defense  Eepletion  Plan,  112- 
113 

National  expansion:  population  pres- 
sure, 30-31 ;  pressure  from  entrepre- 
neurs, 31;  South  Manchurian  Eailway 
Co.  and  Kwantung  Army,  31;  "stimu- 
lus of  Empire,"  31-32;  challenge  of 
communism,  32-33 ;  initiated  in  field, 
98-100,  215;  China  War,  120-123 

Nationalism,  28  ff.,  33 

Naval  Affairs  Bureau  chief :  attitude  of, 
47-48;  powers  increased,  127-129 

Navy  chief  of  staff,  39 

Navy  General  Staff,  22  n.  22.  See  also 
Imperial  Headquarters ;  Supreme  Com- 
mand 

Navy  minister:  status  and  functions,  13, 
40—42 ;  requirements  for  appointment, 
25-26,  112  and  n.  17;  attitude  of,  35, 
41,  43-44,  216-218;  direct  access  to 
Throne,  38 

Nepotism,  57  n.  76 

"Normal  constitutional  government" 
(Icensei  jodo)  :  party  responsibility 
under,  15-16,  56-57,  72;  abandonment 
of,  91-92,  108,  159-160 

North  China,  99,  114-115,  121 

Ogikubo  Conference,  173-176 

Oikawa  Koshiro^  173 

Okada  Keisuke :  testimony  on  assassina- 
tion of  Chang  Tso-lin,  73-74 ;  career 
of,  93-94,  190 

Okawa  Shumei,  31  n.  49,  78,  91 

Okinawa,  195 

Onishi,  206-207 

Operations  Division  of  General  Staff,  47 

Oshima  Hiroshi,  133,  138,  140 

Oyabun-lcobun  relationships.  See  Hier- 
archy 

Pacific  War,  46-47,  178  n.  103 

Party  responsibility:  in  Meiji  era,  6; 
under  Tcensei  jodo,  15-16,  56-57,  72 

Peace  moves :  by  Okada,  Wakatsuki,  Ko- 
noye,  and  Hiranuma,  190 ;  by  Yonai, 
190,  194;  by  Supreme  Council  for  Di- 
rection of  War,  194,  199-209,  by  Em- 
peror, 194,  201,  202,  207-209;  Jushin 
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Kaigi  of  April,  1945,  197;  by  Suzuki, 
200,  208-209;  by  Togo,  202-206 

Peace  terms,  202-209 

Pearl  Harbor  attack,  28,  177,  182 

Politics:  in  Meiji  era,  6;  Army  Penal 
Code,  38  ;  and  bureau  chiefs,  45-48 

Population  pressure,  30-31 

Premier,  12-13 

Press,  91,  107 

"Prestige  of  Army"  (gun  no  ishin)  : 
victory  indispensable  to,  29-30 ;  and 
Confucian  hierarchy,  33;  Army  re- 
sents being  declared  useless,  73  n.  2, 
84  ;  October  Incident,  86 ;  Manchurian 
Incident,  88 ;  collapse  of  discipline, 
102  if.;  decision  not  to  withdraw  from 
China,  162-163 ;  decision  not  to  op- 
pose war,  173-174;  hampers  Army- 
Navy  cooperation,  185-187;  in  mili- 
tary planning,  216—218 

Privy  Council:  power  to  bypass  Diet,  11 
n.  30;  origin  and  functions  of,  57-59; 
meeting  of  January  30,  1932,  87-88 

Purification  Faction,  104 

Eenraku  Kaigi.  See  Liaison  Conference 
Kibbentrop-Molotov  pact,  139-141 
Rightists,  93  and  n.  73,  95,  106-107,  109, 

119,  123-124,  215 
Rinji  Gaiko  Chosa  Kai,  69-70 
Russo-Japanese  War,  66-69 

Saigo  Takamori,  23 

Saionji:  attitude  re  Emperor's  role,  50- 

51;  after  May  15  Incident,  92-93 
Saito  Makoto,  92-93 
Sal'an  officers.  See  Field-grade  officers 
Sakura  Kai,  105 
Samurai,  17,  19 
Satsuma  Expedition,  23 
Sawada  Shigeru,  141-147 
Sedan,  battle  of,  23 
Seigunha,  104 
Senior  Statesmen's  Conference.  See  Ju- 

shin  Kaigi 
Shimpeitai  Incident,  95  and  n.  83 
Shiratori  Toshio,  133   and  n.   Ill,  138, 

140 
Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894-1895,  59-60, 

64-66 
South  Manchurian  Railway  Co.,  31  and 

n.  49,  99 


Suetsugu  Nobumasa :  and  London  Naval 
Treaty,  76-78;  home  minister,  119, 
132  n.  103,  215;  distrusted  by  Army, 
132 

Sugiyama  Gen:  Aizawa  Affair,  101 ;  and 
Ishihara,  113-114;  and  Konoye,  120 
n.  55  ;  reputation  as  "slow-witted,"  123 
n.  62  ;  warns  Kan-in,  133  ;  decision  not 
to  withdraw  from  China,  162-163 ;  es- 
timate on  length  of  war,  170-171 

Supreme  Command :  independence  of 
(tosuilcen),  22-24,  34,  60-61,  94,  212, 
218;  and  civil  government,  25,  26, 
43-44,  196,  212,  213,  218;  centers  of 
power,  28,  181-183;  and  cabinet,  34; 
and  military  administration,  94,  218; 
and  ministerial  conferences,  151.  See 
also  Army  General  Staff  Office;  Im- 
perial Headquarters 

Supreme  Council  for  Direction  of  War: 
replaces  Liaison  Conference,  192; 
membership  and  functioning  of,  192- 
195 ;  freed  from  sakan  officer  surveil- 
lance, 199-200;  meeting  of  June  6, 
1945,  200;  of  June  22,  1945,  201;  of 
June  26,  1945,  202;  of  August  9-10, 
1945,  202-205;  of  August  13,  1945, 
206 

Supreme  War  Council,  62-63 

Suzuki  Kantaro,  55,  92-93,  197-198,  200, 
208-209 

Suzuki  Soroku,  20 

Suzuki  Teiichi,  92,  143 

Takahashi  Korekiyo,  92-93,  96 

Tanaka  Giichi:  Army  leader,  20;  intro- 
duces Aikawa  to  Doihara,  31  n.  48; 
calls  civil-military  conferences  in  1927, 
71 ;  and  assassination  of  Chang  Tso- 
lin,  73-75 

Tanaka  Ryukichi,  46-47 

Tanaka  Shin-ichi,  47 

Tangku  Truce,  94,  96 

Tatekawa  Yoshitsugu,  82-83 

Terauchi  Hisaichi,  113-114 

Terauchi  Masataka,  20,  69-71 

Thailand,  163-164 

"Three  Chiefs,"  20,  25,  35,  39 

Three-Minister  Conference,  114 

Togo  Shigenori,  178,  202-206 

Tojo  Hideki :  on  distinction  between  to- 
sui  and  gunsei,  24;  on  Pearl  Harbor 
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attack,  28;  on  chief  of  staff,  39,  40; 
on  lack   of   military   adviser   to   Em- 
peror, 54-55;  on  Imperial  Headquar- 
ters, 61-62 ;  and  second  Konoye  cabi- 
net,   149;    premier,    176;    concurrent 
posts  of,  183-191 ;  brooks  no  opposi- 
tion,   188;    fall   of   cabinet   of,    191; 
evaluates    independence    of    Supreme 
Command,  218 
Tokugawa  Yoshichika,  78-79 
Toseiha:  warnings  on  party  government, 
92;  emergence  of,  103-104;  activities 
of,  110-114;  ideology,  112  and  n.  16; 
blocks    Ugaki,    117-118;    and    China 
War,  122;  blocks  peace  in  1938,  131 
Tripartite  Pact,  145,  160-161,  168-169 
Triple  Intervention,  29,  60,  64-65 
Tsuji  Masanobu,  47,  178  n.  103 
Twenty-one  Demands,  29,  69 

Uehara  Yusaku,  20-21 

Ugaki    Kazushige :     heads    Army,    20 ; 

March  Incident,  79 ;  attempts  to  form 

a  government,  117-118 
U.S.S.E. :  declares  war  on  Japan,  203 

Wakatsuki  Eeijiro,  84-85 

Wang  Ching-wei  government,  162-163 


War  minister:  powers  and  functions  of, 
13,  38-39,  40-42  ;  choice  of,  by  "Three 
Chiefs,"  20,  25,  35;  requirement  for 
appointment,  25-26,  112  and  n.  17; 
and  chfef  of  staff,  26  ff.,  35,  39  ff. ; 
attitude  of,  35,  41,  43-44,  216-218; 
and  General  Staff  Office,  39  ff.;  ill 
suited  to  ijaediate  between  Supreme 
Command  and  civil  government,  44 ; 
rank  in  Army,  47 ;  dual  position  of, 
210-211 

Yamagata  Aritomo:  Army  leader,  20; 
warns  against  military  interference  in 
civil  matters,  24 ;  concessions  on  sta- 
tus of  war  and  Navy  ministers,  25 ; 
on  profits  and  national  welfare,  33 

Yaniamoto  Isoroku,  177 

Yonai  Mitsumasa :  on  lack  of  Army- 
Navy  coordination,  21 ;  opposes  Axis 
pact,  137-139;  fall  of  cabinet,  141- 
148 ;  on  turning  point  of  war,  182 ; 
peace  moves  of,  190,  194;  shares  pre- 
miership with  Koiso,  191-192 ;  on  di- 
lemma of  military  evaluations,  215- 
216 

Yoshida  Shigeru,  111 

Yuasa  Kurahei,  53,  57 
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